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• • IN K^i!SaUE TN HOTHOrSKS. 

/||||||||^^^^lfi|S^^ IfB nmuil mtcnnal uTrauftcinentH of a hotlLOUHC — or stove, as sueha structoK 

ronimonly oullcd — aro »uch w,s to render a virit to its botanicil 
■ ti’easurcs oiiy thiiij^ but a luxury ; on the coutrary, in du arfMc poiiit of 

’ - ^^wtrCris utterly unworthy of notice. Th^ most rare and beautify 

vary*’ Bn plants are usually put away as closely as they con be p^ed» with only room 

tioient , as it w ere, to puss round them for the vulgm* pmpose of counting or m^olwr- , 
^ ing them, like so much coinmon meroluindisc : ,, tliis is sui'oly not ti'eating a collection 
^ cxquiMie c^^^ation# of nature with dub respect The expei^ of orbbtilig 

L|/vs^ ^ a stracture of suffioieHt size to exhibit a l^rgc selection fi^oisn the 'flora of 
j t-Mi) tiHipicjs, so as to give adeqtmte spape for the fiall display of thoJbahiiaiid 

1^^ ^ individual plant, is not on argument against the pcxdtioti just aissiiaTO, 

inMraoh as it woukl surely bo more eonsiatciit with the highest prindides .of 
tlial^W eollection should be smaU, Wt spaciously, elegantly, and Iseuisreiiieiitly: 

VaiM||fc'^o^ xather than that it should be large, and stowed away Hke merchondim i» se 

\ plants are ctultivatc»d for sale, it is of oouinso necessary that they 

* 7 . shovdd ^ space as posnble ; even where a ooUsieiioii is made the 

pnf(M?of wdontiflu to abandon aU idea of idetoresqae 

arrangemeuV in defei’eac ^ ^ M ■jur the introduction of a gnsate^ 

tuciira. where a ^ of an 
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flOtURESaVE AND OAllD£N£$QV£ SCENERY IN HOTHOCBES AND CON6EIIVATOIUE8. 


lEttid inatruotive appendage to a private reridenoe, all reasons for rendering its arrangement inconvenient 
aiid repuLdvts disappear, and leave tlie ground clear for attempting some improvement wliich shall 
render the hothouse a more picturesque and attractive object, than, in ordinary cases, it has hitherto been. 

There ore many modes in which such a structure might be rendered botli pictux*esque and interesting. 
The present paper embodies a theory tliat has long been a voiy^ favourite one with mo. A primajHil 
feature is to relieve the spectator ft’om the impression that ho is walking under glass, — thus destroying 
the illusion of a tropical scone, which the plants around him would otherwise c onvey. I propose to cfleet 
tliis by making the framework or skeleton for receiving the glass, of irregular forms, resembling inter- 
lacing branches of trees, which would greatly tend to encouriige the illusion that the openings between 
t^e branches were actual openings, and not glazed. Thiaeffecit may again he considerably iieightened 
by training climbing plants over some dt the framing branehwork, as though climbing the trunks of 
natural trees, while others of the simulated branches should be left bare. Boiiaims and Palms, by 
occasionally i^cacliing near to the branch-work roof, would still further aid in coneeuliug its artitieiul 
character. In an experiment on a small scale,. I would only have a path through the centre, so 
that the sides should also be concealed by plants rising above each otlier on an irreguku ly formed bank 
Through the centx-e of the house a stream of tepid water should flow, in which, amid fragments of 
rock and large boulders, aquatic plants of the tropics should be seen displaying their wildest habits, and 
assuming all the varieties of character which they exhibit in tliiur nnhiral localities. Tins stream might 
also be enlivened, xiot only by gold-flsh, but by other species of curious fresh-water fish of the tropics, 
and its borders might be oni’iclied by sliclls suitable to the natural climate. 'I'he streuiu could he made 
to assume tho appearance of a partially -dxy forest torrent, sucli as would dining the hot st'ason leave a 
sandy or pebbly beach on either side of its diminished waters ; Ihese again miglit. fca iii two pathways 
through the midst of this miniature forest imitative of an Indian or Brazilian climatic 

Some of the very finest Ipomceas and Passifloras might form the matted foliage above, interspersed 
with tho heads of a few" trees and lino Palms of large foliage, without strictly ronlining tlje selection of 
trees to such as would be proper in forest scenery. TJic undergrowth should lu* intermingled with 
gigantic fcnis and other git'cn idants, to form a rich background for highly (‘oloured flowcj s, whicli 
fdiould bo such os 'ivould flower Ixest with only a moderate degi'ce of light. A selection of very 
splendid jdants miglit easily be made,wluch would actually flourish best under tlicsi* circumstances, mul 
the wUd and fbresl-like elfeot of sucli a scene might be greatly iKighteued by the addition of a few' of 
the more brilliant and swHH.'t-sccutcd Orchids susjieiidcd from the roof. 

Another addition to the scene - -one wliieh I ha>e alluded to in another work, — is the introduction of 
exotic butterflies, which, in such a situation, fluttering from flow^er to flower, opiming and closing tludv 
gorgeous wings, and exhibiting their rich metallic hues in various lights, would impart a trojneal life 
to the composition hardly to bo obtained in any other way. Tliis ex])eriment miglit very easily be 
tiied, as the captime and sale of tropical insects has become quite a traiU' in disti’iet s wdiei'c they are 
remarkably for theii* beauty. 'Jhe men employed in this pursuit might easily be instructed to procure 
chryimlids instead of the perfect insect; and in the elirysalis state tliey are easily jnicked for carriage 
without the slightest risk of injury. Chrysalids so imjKn'ted might be placed in secure positions in a 
hothouse of this description, and when the time arrived for tlie perfect butterfly to come ft/rth, they 
would find tt tcmixcrature suitable to their constitution and stnictiirc; and if they did not become the 
jxiremte of future broods, they yet would exist dming their ow n natural term of life, and a fresh unpoi-ta- 
ti<*i SoUld be made in the next season. In some eases, the eggs might be import’d, as those of the silk- 
wdrni te, twe Ixeiiig taken to provide the peculiar plants on which they feed, and this w^ould probably 
prove the most efleotual mode of naturalizing ,a family of exotic butterflies in an Knglish liothouse. 

The structure I have been describing would not exhibit attractive features on the exterioj’, which 
should therefore be concealed by shi'ubberies - placed at sufficient distance, however, not to impede tlie 
light ; and tho small open space between the building and the shrubbery might bo mode use of for 
raising cuttings or other unsightly operations where coiicealmeut is desirable. I propose that the ap- 
proach to the tropical forest” should be through a valley of rocks well clothed with yuccas and other 
plants of exotic appearance that yet bear our climate well. In this piece of rock-work, a tunnel, or 
passage might be oonstruotyd, containing a door — ^the actual door of the hotliousc, but which 
iriil not be seen from theHut^or of that structme, being concealed in the rocky passages On omerg- 
from the oumpajutive il^'kness^of this passage, the height, light, and general dimensions of the 
Wldiag will expand upcir^the eye in a veiy; rirOw^g manucx> ,w1^e the illusion will not be destroyed 
hy the act of imlatching a gl^tp jbor tq afl)^ka|i ,i^tranc^-^^ and all appendages being Con-; 
awed ht the tuUneL Whoa will only perceive, on looking back, a 

giuiUp of rocks with a cave-Mb the indt at the other end being managed in a similar manner. 





rrCTUKESQUE AND OAUDENESQUE SCENERY IN HOTHOUSES ANT) CONSETtVATOlUES. 


'Die stream of water nhould enter at one end among the trees, and wind to the centre, as it appears 
in the accompanying design,— at the otlier extremity it should, in a similar manner, turn jornong the 
trees, and tind its exit at a coriccalod point, leaving the centre of each end free for the rock- work entrance 
and exit. 'Fho water could ho warmed to the necessary tcmiicrature by iiipcs passing over the general 
heating apparatus previous to eiiteriug tin* building. 

'Die object of the following design is to show how, in quite another stylo to the ouc above desenbed, 
a conscrvutoiT may be* made highly decorative, so us to produce a more gardenesque effect than is usual. 
In the first place, tlie walks are intended to be of fine giuvel instead iff the chilly and uiignrdenlike tile 



HKl.ll ii Ut' A JAIUJIS Ji’lllVMt, OU iNoLiUU CONM-UlVA I UlU . 

floor generally used. St-condly, the centre part of the* building, instead of being choked up with tall 
shi’ubs and irees, is to be kept spaciously oxjeu, low^-growiug plants only being placed in the ground 
as iu a flowTr-bt'd, in tlu’ central compartmcnits. ITiese }dants are to be brought from a reserve 
house when in pertectiou, and removed in sueecssioTi as tliey got past their best, their places being filled 
with fresh ones. The side M'alks, wliich cannot be shown in tho dra wing are to have a bonk next the glass 
filled with plants iu flower, like those of the central beds, and these w alks are likeAvise tp l)e of fine 
garden gravel. 'Die plants in the vases, &c., arc intende<l likewise to lie removed continually, the onlyr 
permanent ones being the pulms and larger shrubs planted in the ground in the central and most lof^ 
compartment of the building, and the climbing plants attached to the sujiports and tho roof,* Large s^is, 
of bold design, either of stone or of wood painted stone-colour, should ho placed at certain dft^nces 
aiiaid, and a wx^ll desigifed chcular scat is meant to cx^tend all romid ,tho group of aloes and pthcr 
plants in the centre. 

A spacious and pleasant promenade might thus be arranged, which, in wet w'eathor, would bie no 
contemptible substitute for the garden itself, while, during four or five months of tho year, it Would; fo^ 
a txuejardin trhwerf to which a covoiwd passage might he constructed from some conWmienthf 
. room, which can be visited fWnn the house wi^on| pasmng into the open air. 

* Theroof Af this buildingift not intended as mdOeli^ awmtia riKtoih iaOrodueoA to , 

iateruMr arrangomont. 
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As a place wliorc pleasaut o;[CGroisC mi^ht bo taken daily omc^ beautifiil trees and flowers, there 
eaa be no eomparison l^twcen the house just describod, and one - in which the whole building is so 
choked up with plants and flower pots, that there is no room to move }— where the oir is so overladen 
with 0I08O earthy smells, that 'any sensation of pleasant or healthy exercise witliin its heavy 
atmosphere, must at once ovax>orato, ok inconsistent with tl\e placid — ^11. N. IL 


THE MILL-HILL HAMJllTllGll GJlArE. 

H owever cautious a man may be, it froquontJy happens that in purchasing new fruits 
ho is deceived, and hence it lias become* a matter of considerable importance that, tluy 
should be thoroughly proved before being recommended to the public ; for nothing can bo more dis- 
heartening to a purchaser tlian to find, after pmhaps years of care and nticntioii, that his jilant when 
it comes into fruit proves to be a useless thing. The grape under notice is a very distinct variety of 
Hamburgh, and so perfectly distinct that no person need fear t()r a moment to plant it — indeed, 
if proof wore ■wanting of its quality, no stronger or more satisfactory evidemeo could lie addiitu’d 
than the fact that the late Mr. Wilmot of Ideworth jdant(‘.d last epring one of his largtfst 
vineries with this kind alone — ^so convinced was ho of its suitability for market purposes. On 
the Ist October, 1850, Mr. ‘Fleming, the Buko of Sutherland's clever gardener at Trentlitmi, P(‘nt 
eome bunches of this grape to exhibit before the Hortiadtural Soviet i/f and at the same tinu^ he 
sent some of Old “Dutch Hamburgh. Tlie same day we received from Mr. Fleming the bmicli 
fom which cur plate was prepared, and also some of the Dutch Ilamburgli, and u drawing of a 
most remarkable bunch of tmothor new grape grown at Trcntham, and called tlic! “ Pope 
WtmhurphP With the grapes sent to tlie Horticultural Society was the following iiuMnorandiim, 
which we quote from the Society's Journal: — ^Mr. Fleming observes: ^'Mrtny persons being 
doubtful os to the existence of any real difference botwoen the Mill-hill Hamburgh and tla^ 
common one, and others confounding the Mill-hill with tlie Old Dutch Hamlmrgli, L send some 
of each, in order that the question may be decided. TTie Mill-liill is lak*r in rii>oning than the 
common Hamburgh, and its skin being finner, renders it a good keeping gi’a])e. 'J’lie idm* 
mokes strong roots, and, unless means ara taken to keep them out of the subsoil, will soon 
bo reveling in it, and the wood will not ripcai well. Our border is shallow and concT’cled below', 
and the wood ripens perfectly. Tliis grape is in my opinion the best of the late black kinds, 
and Bt^ems to bo a cross between the lUack Damascus and the Hamburgh, but pai’taking more of 
Hie latter. The grape, which T call tlie Old Dutch Hiuiiburgli, is huge* in the b(‘iTy, of excel- 
lent flavour, and veiy juicy.' It does not always become black, but with us is often ol* a flame 
or red colour, in wliich state it is much admired. The tower the numlau* of bernes left upon 
the vine the nearer to black do the beiries ajqiroach, although^ have never seen them j)erfectJ}’ 
bkekt There seems to bo much confusion of naraos among tho giupcs-. We have here no 
fewer than four kinds of Hamburglis, all of wliich I have tried in ono house, and, for early 
ferdug, none excels the ‘ Popey' a grape for many years grown most successfully at Swinnedon 
IfaU in this county (Staffordshire).’’ To this history we may add that tho Mill-hill vine is a 
strong grower, with the foliage, as will bo seen by the piece reiiresented, very coarsely hut 
wjigiilarly toothed. In form of bunch and berry it appears midway between the Hamburgh and 
Block Damascus, tho shoulders being compncjt and tlie pedicels of the I>erne8 very strong — the 
tkvpm^ is rich and juicy, and the fle.sh is rather more firm than the common 'Hamburgh. Wo 
regard it i&b a perfectly distinct and excellent kind, most admirably adapted for late keeping. 
The variety was raised; some eighteen or hvewty years hook from seed of the Black Hamburgh, 
in. the gaiden of Misi. Crompton at Mill-liill, near Derby, where the original plant may be 
|he piaoe being now in the possession of T. B. Bainbridge, Esq. It found its way into 
ei^vdtioii mainly we think through Mr.^Bairon of Elvaston, who sent it to Trentham. 

. Sespectmg the Po]^, wo strongly suspect it, from the few berries we have seen and ttie/; 
-,:^|^tanoe of its ripening befixte fhe Hamburgh, to be identical with the Welbodk Black 
a^d this impression is stiwgthened by the fact that the Wolbeck Black Txipoli was 
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OIWEIIVATIONS ON THE »LANA(JEMENT OF OKAPE VINES. 
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broufi^lit from Italy by the Duke of Portland. Wo Iwlicve there is no better black grape; but 
from cuttings received direct from Wclbeck, only two out of seven vines which we planted 
proved to be iHght, — <he others being common Hamburgh ; and hence, to some extent, we know 
that kind was sent out for the I'ripoli. 

AV(^ luul intondc'd to have given an engraving of the bunch of the Pope grown at Trentham, 
but as our page would only take about one (piartcsr of the bunch, and as to reduce it would destro}'* 
the intcuvst cfninecU'd with it, we are eompe.lled to confine ourselves to a statement of the 
dimensions : h'ngth, ten inches ; width .‘ktohs the shoulders, eleven inches ; probable circiunferenco, 
tlii’oc lc(d. We append a very admirable article by Mr. rieming, in which his experience in 
eonncetioii with the Mill-hill Hamburgh is fully stated. — A. 


OHSPllYATTONS OX THK MANAGEMENT OE GRAPE VINES. 


IIy Mjt. I''LKMIXG, GAiiDKMOt lo the Dvke or SrnrEiiLANi), Trentham. 


I/niTI'i Mill-hill Ora])e was hrought into notice a few years since, having been grown at a geiillemairH 
iv seal near Derby, from wIk'ih c', through the liberality of the proprietor, it soon found its way into 
s(*vernl gardens in iJic neighbourhood, and, from th(‘ .size and beauty of the hemes, it became in n short 
filin' generally sought after. Air. Ilarron, of Elvuslon Gardens, hivoured us with a few eyes of it, fr-oni 
which were ruisc'd Hiiffieieiit plants to fiiruisli a lious(' in 1840. The \ines, which were planted on a well 
made hurdei-, eigliteen inches deep, resting on n eonerrte* liottom. having a rapid fall and plenty of 
rough material to drain off the supenibuiidaiit moisture, grew rapidly and ripened their wood well 
from the beginning ; and fi>e splendid erops have since been cut from them. The excel lence of this 
grape is now beyond all doubt ; not. however, as an early forcing one, as it dot's not ripen so eaily by a 
fortiiighl as the old I hack Hamburgh; but on aeeouiit of its fine size and colour, and from its hapging 
so long after it is ripe. A llluel: Grape, jiossessing the (piulities of size, colour, unci long keeping, Ixsing 
so much reejuin'd for winter use ui(»ng with the Aluscat of Alexandria, and Charlesworth Tokay, (than 
which thei'o are no hotter white grapes), I fed pleasure in stating what 1 know of the Alill-hill. 
AVitli some the wood does not rijion well, but this must be occasioned by deep moist borders, us our 
\ ines, whieli are jnuiK'd upon the close sjuir system, have* ripened every inch of wood which they have 
been allowed t<i make sinec' tlie second year. The biinehes of this grape arc not large, but they are 
WT'll shouhh'i ed and handsome. Tlic berries, wliieh are rouud and indented, are as large as the Black 
Damascus. The leaves arc* of a move regular form than the common llunit)urgh, being nearly circular, 
less dei'ply son’ated, and tlic upper surface sniotither and of a sliiniiig dark green. 

'I'he “ Po])i‘” Gra]H* is auotlier kind of Black Ifnrabiirgh, which is well worthy of culture from its 
being the earliest and sweetest (»f the numerous varielies of this really useful and most generally gi’OW'U 
vine. It is the only kind of lliiinhurgh grown by Mr. Robertson at Swdunerton, near Stone, in Staf- 
fordshire : ami we have seldom seen finer erops than he obtttiiis. The huiiehes are large and hand- 
some, and black us jet ; and the berries, although not so large as wdiat is called “ Wilmots Victoria,” 
an' iM'tti'i* fiiivoured. I'Jie “ Pojk ” (irape is the best forcing one wx* have tried, being a free grower, on 
ulmndani bearer, and becoming well finvourod even when ripened in Febniaiy or Mtu*eli. It is the 
best of its class lo plant in small houses for producing curly crops. 

N(‘xt in importance to having Grapes early, is having (liem to keep late ; and, after trying several 
experiineiitH, wo have found the Charlesworth Tokay lo keep longer vritliout shrinking than any we 
liave grown. Its flavour is vc’vy siiuiliir to the Muscat of Alexandria, and from its being of a more 
robust habit and setting freel\ , it is a nioi’o desirable vine. 'Ihe Muscat of Alexandria, gi'afled ujion 
the AVhite Tokaj^ keeps its fi*uit longer in a plump state tlu’ii when on its own icnds, which, we be- 
lieve, is owing tK^iShe latter being a stnjiig rooting vine, w^hiel; grow’s very late in the season. We 
have the MTiitc Tokay here as a stock for the Muscat, with leaves still upon it;* wiulc the leaves of 
the Muscat grafted upon it have rip^d perfectly and liilleii more than a ibrtnight. The fruit upon 
tlio grafted vines aitj of a hoautifnl amber colour, and quite fre sh ; wiiilo those on Muscats of the some 
age on their own roots are shrinking. 

Graf(|^, budding, or inarching vines of the late keeping kinds is much to ho commended; for, ol- 
thoughHhe size of the berries is smaller, the flavour is improved ; and judging from our experience of 
last few’ years, the fruit keeps three' w'ceks or a month later. 

• Jamuiry Sth. 
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TJie best time for buddings Vines is when the saji is flowing^ freely into the buds in spring, and when 
tJio leaves are commencing to unfold. If done earlier they will bleed, and thus w'euken the stock ; 
whereas Vines do not bleed if wounded after the leaf begins to unfold, unless a shoot or branch be cut 
ofl*. A strong stem of a Vine may bo budded all over wdtli one or several kinds, and if tlie operation is 
performed skilfully, and at the critical moment whcJi the Vine is just coming into leaf, an inferior 
variety may hy this moans be made to bear the best kinds of grapes in one year nftt*r budding, thus 
offering the readiest means of making the best of w^hat has often to be considered a bad bargain, and 
tlie cause of much disappointment, as in the case of Vines purchased under a WTong name. The sketch 
will show clearly the way in which T have 

budded many Vines, all of which have clone 

well. As soon as the hud is nicedy iitted into 
its place, it is tied tightly and neatly with 
bass, clayed over ns in grafting, and a little 
moss tied ujwii the clay to keep it moist. Care must he taken to keej) the bud exposed, so 
that it may he able to grow wdtliout inteiruption from the surrounding material ; and the moss 
should be moistened several times a day. As the buds hc'gin to glow, the shoots of the Vine' oi- 
stock must be gradually diminished in number until they are all ic'nuwed, or flicy may be stoppi-d in 
constantly through the season, to give all the vigour of the stock to the? buds. About Midsummer the 
matting round the buds should be giadiuilly slackened, and in n wec'k or two afterwards the* union 
between the bud and stock is perfect ; afterward it may be w holly removed. We hiive had a eroji fron 
the main Vine the same year that the buds wore inserted, and thus no time was lost. 

Inarcliing is a iriost siiccc'ssful method for ehangiiig the kind of gra])e without doing away witli a 
healthy Vine, wdiich may, perhaps, he more suitable fcir thc^ soil in whieli it is growling than tlie kind it 
is desirable to have in its ])lace. When tliis plan is to bc' adojiled, a healthy young Vine of the kind 
desired should be procured in a pot, and placed in the same house with the old or t‘xistiug Vine before 
cither begins to grow, in order that they may advance together, and he as neui ly us jiossible in tlu* 
Namoi state when the operation is performed; the best time for w Inch is wdien the young sJkmiIs have 
growm about four feet in length. The Mne in the pot should then be brought so near to the shoot to 
which it is to be attached, and placed in such a position that they can he ivadily united. 'I’he \onng 
bark and a thin slice of the wood, four inches in length, should then be carefully vcinovc’d from each, 
about three feet from their points ; the two ports thus cut should then he fitte d exactly together and 
tied neatly, taking care not to injure the soft young wood. Moss the part over, and the business is 
done for the present. In about three weeks the ligature wdll reejuire loosening : hut care must bi‘tak(‘ii 
not to disturb the shoots, as very little will separate them. Every eneourugc'ment should be given to 
the inarched vine, by removing gross shoots from the stock during tlic’ summei* ; and, at tin* end c»f tbe 
season, the vine in the pot may be carefully cut below the junction. I ” all goes on well, fruit may be 
expected the following year, 

111 cold damp places, where the more choice gi*apes do not succeed well, 1 would rreominend plant- 
ing the strongest rines, such as the Nice or White Tokay, and luidding o' inarching the Muscat or 
other choice kinds upon tliem. Tlie success which has attendedthc experiments we have tried hmt' is 
most satisfactory. 


. dpnrhii Intrts for Jliiinttnrs. 

FEBHIIAIIY. 

M AVING in our precediug volumes given a wry complete Calendar of garden operations suitabh; 

alike for practical gardeners, and for the amateur, it is our intention to confine ouTOelves during 
the present yeaj’ to the amateur’s garden only ; but still we hope to render the hints sufKciently lucid 
to be, as for as they go, seasonable remcmbraiKHjrs to pm'tical m^n. The fruit-forcing department will 
be omitted, as it is considered those who force fruits have generally a gardener to attend to it. 

Plant-Homes and Pits^ — Tliis is a busy month in the gi-eenhousc, os all plants which require it sliould 
be ri-potted before the end. With len^hening days tliere is no fear of starting young plants into 
active growth, and such Jthings as young AKaleas and Ci’oweus must he cut in, and introduced into strong 
heat ; lioi-onias, Eriostenions, Chorozenios, Zichyas, Aphelexes, licschenaultios, Pimeloas, Polygalos, 
and Styphelias, into a w^ami greenhouse, where they can be kept rather close, and some of the frq|^ 
{j^owing Heaths may also bo foi-warded a little. In potting it is scarcely necessary to state, that soils 

■j; :::r ' : :z — zi..: " t~” 
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of the veiy best defitcriptioii riiust l )0 used, for without this iirc*eaution and careful potting all other attention 
is thrown away. If tlic soil has iKa'n projjerly liarvested and exposed to the action of the.* atmosplierc, 
hmik it into pieces, and remove every particle but the turfy jiart; break that into small pieces, pass it 
through a half-inch sieve ; mix it with suitable proiK)rtionH of sand, charcoal, and potsherds hniketi 
snnll, and quite clean, and you have the main requisites for the cultivation of hard- wooded plants, 
S'lmc sucli ns Pimelcas, (’horozemas, Thdygalus, Dillwynias, Correas, Jlossiinas, &c., will he benctited by 
an addition of on(*-third or fourth of nice mellow Eppiug loam; but always bear in mind that almost 
every ^'uown plant will tlourish in peat and sand, and therefore do not run unnecessary risks with 
lOiiiMM. Clean jmts form an(»ther important element of success, and cleanliness in every particular must 
he attended to, even to the washing of plants wdth soajj and water if necessary. C!amellhe are now 
pro;., -esHing rapidly”; take care to supply” them witli plenty of w'aler, more (‘Sja»cially if the weather 
s!iould r(*udi‘r it necessary It) use strong tires. Some of the soft- wooded plants, sueli as Pelargoniums, 
(aleeolariiis, and CiiKTurias, w”ill now he growing nipidlv ; supply them libei-ally with winter, pot if 
ne^'essaiy, and k('epa slmrp look o\it for insects and decaying leaves, wliieh must he removed instantly, 
(‘sj)fei;illy fi'om the I’aney IVlargoniums, oi they w'lII he sure to rot the stein of the plants. If the 
pl.iiils an* inu'di crowded with folia;^!* thin a part of the smal]e>st mil. so as to admit of a free circulation 
^‘ •nr, and train the planls in a reirnlar and uniform ma'jner. A Jew plants of Pnehsias must also be 
.staj-ted. and sonic* of the hnc'r kinds of Miinulns, such as Jtuberrimn, Conductor, Ifarlequiii, Formosa 
cic'gan*^, lVc., will make a good sliow if grown frtxdy tmm this time. On bright daAs a slight sy'ringing 
three or foni* times u wc*ck will he of benefit to the plants. P'uiiiigate to prvn nt grc'eii Hy. 

SI irr fiHfl J'\irrinf/-/Jni(s,\ In addition to the regular occupants, many of W”hi(ii, such as the 
Ih-gonisis. (jloxii.ias, and Oes u*ras. will now be very gay ; room must be found here to forward 
A/aleas and (‘amellius, a few AmiTicaii plants, Kosses. and so ne bulbs. The ])ipladenia.s, Allamandas 
Ixovas, and Stc pliantdes, luiist also be started if wanted early, and the various lands of Aebimenes, 
(icsnc'ras, (iloxinias, and other 1 ml hou-* -stove plants must also bi* attended to. 

PntjKtifufliuj 7h7. - Jlere ii busy time is at baud, not only to provide stoek for the flower-garden but 
,ilso tc* increase such stov,* plants us are required for wintcT lilooming. Kxamine your stock, and 
inirodnee* ]ilauts of such Verbenas. Petunias, Jieliotropiums, &c., as y’ou require plants of; and Tea, 
thiiiiu, and Jloui bon Hos(*s, nuiy” also be increased rapidly' at this season. If the pit is healed hy” a tank 
y on will Inne little troulde with it, hut if you have to depend uj)on tan or dung linings for bottom 
ill at, take care to keep n good stock of fermenting artic 1 s always n*udy for use, so that the pit suffers 
*‘0 d(.n rease of heat. 

i*ol(l Pits imd Fnuuvs, Attend to y'ourig stoek in these, and sf*e that they'^ are projwrly protected 
hi .e\(‘re wc*ather; clear the ]dunts frequently” of dead or decaying leaves,, stir iJie surface of the 
.Mill, a. 1 ke(*p tile ])l;inls as clean as jKissihle. Sow a suceessional crop of Mignonette on a slight bottom 
heat, using a rieh siiiL Kepol ^toeks, and eneourugi* them, and prepare fermenting materials for beds 
on which to sow tender annuals next niuiith. 

/ '/'o mAv' Flofn^rs. -These, ow in ; to tin* mild weiitlier, are umisuuily forward ; and hence, as tiie roots 
will soon Nulh*i- h)j- want of loo n, no tiuu* must be lost in getting Carnations and Firotem into their 
b.ooniiiig pols, takiii;'- care to pi-oteet them from heavy rains afterwards. ’Where Aurividas and Poly- 
anthn.srs an* shoxviiig- ju'ctnulurely', us mtiiiv are this sc;ason, nip the flow'cr stem out. stir the surhiee 
soil, and toj) dress with suitable compost, (live plenty of air, but guard cautiously” against frost. If 
large quantitic s of Dahlias are wanted, introduce some of the best into heat to produce cutliugs, but 
under ordiiiniy eijvuinstanees, March will be soon enougli to start them. Attend to Pinks. See 
that lliey are not blown about by tlie wind, and press thesoil flnuly around them if in a suitable state. 
Pansias w’ill ri-ipiire inueh tlu* same tix’atmeut. Kemove flower buds from those in pots, and encourage 
th('m UK much as possible. Tiaiisjdtint any’ to borders xYbieh it is wished to flower in that situation, 
giving a deep and highly enriched .soil. Ilanuncultfses must also be planted when the ground is in 
suitable condition, and Talijts must also be protected should the weather j)rovc severe. When a large 
ini'rcase of Phhjres or JJoIh/horks is required, a few plants in pots, introduced into the gi'cenhousc wdU 
I'roduee abundance of euttings. 

Flower Garden and .\lterations in tliesc departments must be proceeded with as 

quickly us possible, such as trencliing, renewing and rej)laiiting beds, levelling ground, or oltoriiig the 
fotnn of w alks or borders. If a tine display of flow'ers is wanted, notliiug is so necessary as to have 
deejj and jMjrous borders ; but they shoald not bo too rieh, as, in that case, the plants in rainy seasons 
are liable to run too much to foliage, it is better to depend upoti mauiiro water for enriching the soil 
in case of need, l^rune rost^s tow”ai‘ds tiic end of the month, and finish planting if not already done. 
KstabHshed plants, otter they are pruned, will be much benefited by having the soil removed about 
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their rtx)ts, and roeeiving' a good soaking of rich liquid manure, suftieienr to enrich the ground 
thoroughly. Finish piniiiiug, nailing, and training, roll the grass frequently, and keep everything us 
neat us possible. Where the bulbs ui'c through the soil, hoc deeply but cautiously, and should the 
■weather be very severe. Tulips and Hyacinth beds may be matted over, or bt? protected by a few ever- 
green branches. Wc? say nothing of the digging of shrubbery borders, as that is u relict of baiiiurisin 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Forcing Cror</cw. — Where dung has been prepared, a bed may be made up for Cncumbcrsy but ii 
pit with a flue or tank will produce them with much gi-eater certainty and at u tithe of the exjwnse 
and trouble. Cucumber plants can generally be procured from a neighbouring garden, but if not, a bed 
fora single light box must bo formed to raise them, which udll also do for a few pots of Melons or for 
other puriwses of iM’OjJHgation. Keep u good stock of dung, dung and leaves, oi* dung, leaves, and tun 
always j)repaj’ed, and make up a hed for Kurly Potatoes, Carrots, and Uadishes, which may he grown 
either under mats or in frames. Attend to successional crops of ScMi-kale and Rhubarb, and any old 
Iwds of Asparagus may be taken up and forced on a gtmtle hotbed. Make another hed foi* Mushrooms, 
and sow Mustard and Cress for suceessioiinl crops. 

Kitchen and F'uU Garden. — Presuming that all operations eonnected with manuring, trenehing, 
and preparing the groniid as it hecume vacant, have been attended to, it emly rcniaius iie>u to take 
advantage of frost or tine diy weather to fork the' soil ove'i* freque'iitly, more' esj)eeially uhere it is eif 
an adhesive nature, so as to get it into a flnely pulverised state jiriov to se>wing the st e'elsof such cre»i>N, 
as it may be necessary to sow ;* for, upon that, as mueh as upon the quality of the seeil seiwn, must 
you look fejv a vigorous and healthy growth. AVhere the soil is very adhesive, c've'U uneh'r the' be st 
management, it is, more esjK?cially in rainy reasons, found exet'e'dingly ilitfieiilt to form drills fe>r small 
seeds, and still more difficult to find earth in suitable eoiiditioii to cover the sei'd wlu’n sown. Ihiclcr 
such cireumstauees it ■will generally be found best to form the drills for small st'eds with a strong 
pointed stick, as being less likelj to consolidate the earth, and to cover (lie seed will i light ehurred 
refuse, or compost of any light kind. Thus treated, small seeds will generally, w(‘ may say, invariably 
vegetate some days sooner than if covered with common soil, and hence the season t)f great(*st (hingcr 
to the seed, the time between the first jirocess of vegetation and the young plant sqipi^aring above 
gi'ound, is considerably shortened, and the cliauees of the plants being destroyed by iVosl, to a gn at 
cjxtcnt removed. On heavy soils, the plan of throwing tlu' ground into slojiiug hanks is an (‘xeellent 
one, as if the ridges point east and -vi’eRt ; there is a south hunk for early, and an equally tisc'ful nmih 
bank for late, crojis. Proceed wdth the planting of potatoes of all kinds as quickly as jiossible, 
recollecting that early kinds are almost sure to vicld a crop, but that there is some donht about lati' 
ones; therefore place yogr dejiendeiice on early kinds. Tlie following are first-rate sorts. eoin])urativc']y 
unknown, hut of considerable merit: Red Ash-leaved Kidney; UagiieV Seedling, or Lapslont'; 
Thurston’s Conqueror; Miu'tin’s SujMrior Frame; and Sodeii’s hkirly Oxford. 'riiese, witJi the 
true Asli-leuved Kidney, may generally be depended njiem for producing a tiiii' ej’op of excellent 
quality in almost every kind of soil. The new Rlack Potato is the best late kind we know ; w(' w i re 
using it lust season long after the new potatoes were fall gi-own, and Uieii it was quite mealy. If I he 
first crop of Peas is not in, sow a row or two of Warner s Em/i^ror, or Flungan's hkiiiy ; hut if you 
want good Peas ratlier than early ones, any of the following will he more likely to suit \ourpuri)ose : — 
Foirbeard’s Surprise, and Champion of England; Rishop’s New' liongpod, Rurbidge's Eclipse; Hairs’ 
Dyorf Mammoth, Knight’s Muitow', whieli wt consider the best Pea in cultivation, though in 
our last bad Pea season it did not succeed in some soils. 'Jhe above, with the true Seiinetar, ai’eall the 
Peas an amateur, or, indc’cd, any one else need care about. Sow also Longpod, Royal Clust^'r, or 
Windsor Reans for a main crop. Pnrsnqjs may also bo sown towards the end of the month, and 
successional crops of Scarlet Short-top, and Turnii) Radish. In a xvarm shc'ltercd situation, a bed of 
Scarlet Horn (Jarrot, 'with a little Lettuce, also may lie got in. Plant out siicce.saionnl crops of Cabbage, 
hoc! and stir among growing crops in suitable weather, and wage a w'ar of extermination ogoinst 
slugs and insects of all kinds. The planting of fruit-trees must be completed w ithout delay, taking 
care to mulch the roots with leaf-mould, or decayed dung ; top-di*ess StraxvhcrrieH with ][0af-raould if 
you can spare it ; or, if not, hoe deejdy and dress them with soot, which is an excellent manure for 
this crop. Proceed with pruning and nailing in suitable w'eathcr, and protect the Apricots, Peaches, 
&c., dii*eetly the buds begin to swell, as possibly you may do as much good by shading aiid retarding 
the blossom, as by prot^eting it after it is open. Of the various plans recommended; we hiw^stroTig 
notion that Inanclics of evergreens placed thinly about the oru as good as anything: Vbf^ly 
them eaiiy, and begin to thin them out gradually when the fruitJ| L^ e size of small iieas.^fcThot 
f<M‘gc;t the thinning of orchard tree's if the branches are crowded. — 
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ERICA: TURNBULL’S nYBllIUS. 



yat. Order. — ^KtticAOx.ac ( Eiuck^. 


Genkuic CiiARACTKii. — ICrU'n^ T4inTiHMm. — Oalyn four-toothod 
or fo\ir-piirtcd. Corolla h3r])0|^ynouH variouH-~(;lobo 8 c, urceu- 
late, tubular, canipanuhito, orealvcr-shapccl— limbfour-toothad. 
SfamrttH citfht, inscrtocl benouth a hypogynnus disk, included or 
exHcrtcd ; JilammU free; a n/Zorff terminal or lateral, distinct or 
rohoring at the base, unarmed, awned or crested, the cells 
bursting at the apex by u lateral foramen. Ovary four-celled, 
cells many-seeded ; »fylc fHilorm ; stigma capitate, cup.shui»cd, 
or peltate. CapsvU futir-uelled, bursting UM'ulu'idHlly into four 
valves, the valvos Iwaring the septa on their middle ; septa op- 
posite alternate, or sometimes adnatc to the angles of the cen- 
tral four-sided or four-n’inged placcntiferous column. Herds 
numerous, oval, reticulated.- -(JvwdfiV/ier Gen. Plant.) 

Euk'a l)oroi.AHiAi. — Lady Douglas’s Heath (Fig.]}. Leaves 
four m avihorl, linear-obtuse, ciliatc, shortly anmed ; flowers 
terminal subumbellate, pedicels with lincar-uc.uminatc bracts, 
the up])cr pair I'etiching the foliaeenuA calyx ; corollas clammy, 
tube cylindrical, thirteen lines long, two lines in diameter; 
throat slightly contracted; limb in diameter, with 

spreading ovatfMibtiise segiiieiils ; stamens Included, the anthers 


extended below Into a short spur ; style equalling tho tube of 
the corolla, with a four-lobed stigma. 

£. MAUNocKtATiA, Tumhull M.S. — Mr. Hornock’s Heath 
(Fig. 2}.— lA^aves four in a whorl, liucar-acutc, clliato, and 
terminating in u long awn; flowers in terminal urobel-Uke 
heads, pedicels bracteate, the uppermost pair reaching tho 
calyx; calyx segments linear-lanceolate awned ; corolla smootli, 
very slightly dummy ; tube twclve-lines long, vcntricose below, 
narrowing upwards, suddenly contracted at the throat; limb 
Ibur-lines in diunioU'r, uith spreading bluntly ovate segments ; 
stamens enclosed, with spurred anthers; s^le somewhat ex- 
sorted, with un obscurely four-lobcd stigma. 

E. siBiVLATA. — Dissembling lleuth (Fig. 3). — Loaves in 
w’horls of four, lincar-lanceolute obtuse erecto-pateiit ; flowers 
terminal, usualiy in fours, the bracts of tho pedicels slightly 
overlapi>ing the calyx ; corolla smooth, twelve lines long, the 
tube very slightly inflated below, contracted at the throat; 
segments of the limb short, roundish, recuiwed ; stamens en- 
elooed, anthers spurred ; style c(|uulling the corolla tube, stignui 
obscurely four-lobed. -M. 


ESCRIPTTOX. — haiulsonio dwarf slender greenlioiiso shrubs; evergreen. Tlicir pecu- 
liarities, in addition to Avhat is stated above, are as follows : — Douglmicb has the loaves very 
distinctly whorlod, crt;cto-patent, longer and more spreafling and reeurved towards the points 
of the tloworing shoots, which only w(i hav(» seen ; they are furrowtid beneath and Iringod with 
short glandular hyaline (;ilirt?. Tho llowers grow, from eight to twelve together, at tho ends of 
the shoots, the eor<dlas, calyx, bracts, and ]K*diecLs, allvaniished and very clammy ; the foliaceous 
calyx (jonsists of four lanceolate segments overlapping below, and agglutinated for about a third 
of their length ; the tube of the corolla is delicate pinlt, with eight faint red lines or ribs, the 
throat dot'ply stained with chocolate red outside, purjilish rose within ; the limb delicak' flesh 
colour. In E. Marmclciam^ tlio leax's are spreatling and somewhat recun’^cd, glabrous, finely 
ciliated, and dra^vn out into a long hnminid awn: they are furrowed beneath, and growr on erect 
glundulai’-fniigcd footslaUcs. The flow’CTs come in terminal heads, from four to €ught together, 
the hrncts linear-aiMiminate, the cah'x lobes linear-lanceolate, awned, and tinged with reddish 
brown. Tlie corollas are ricli crimson red, smooth, but almost destitute of clamminess; the 
tliroiit is hlfick, the segnumts of the limb red in the centre, shading olf to blush white at tho 
miu’giiis. E. mnidiitd lias aw’ulcss blunt-pointed leaves, and tenuinal flowers growing in fours; 
the chIa x hrowmisli red, scabrous, and fringed witli short-stalked glands ; the corollas uro of a 
clear delicate rose colour throughout. 

JIisTOKY, &e. — The three beautiful Heaths here figured W’cre obligingly sent to us, along 
with one or two othera, in July 1850, by Mr. Tumhull, the gardener at Tiothw^tsU Castle, in 
Scotland, who is well kiiowui as a most Kue.cessful raiser and cultivator of this charming tribe of 
plants. As varieties they possess considerable merit and distinctness, andwc tliink they deserve 
to he brought into general cultivation, llespeeting their origin and habits, Mr. Turnbull has 
eommunicaied the following particulars : — E. Douglusise w^as obtained from E. Aitoniona, 
crossed with E. niorta major ; it is a free bloomer, of good habit, and the flow^ers remain long in 
pcTfection. Tt is named in compliment to Mr. liimhuirs noble find much respected employer, 
a liberal patroness of floriculture and botany. E. Maimockiana, which is named in compliment 
to the Curator of the Iloyal llotanic Society of London, is a seedling from E. Irbyona, crossed by 
E. Hartnelli,;. a free bloomer, of dwaii habit, continuing long in flower, and, as tlicro is little or 
no glutinous secretion upon the surfatjc of the corolla, excepting on tho daik ring of the throat, 
the floweip' never become disfigureci by insects adhering to them. E. simulata was produced 
'from £, Ai^iana, crossed with E. cerinthoides; it is a free bloomer, but less compact in its 
preceding ; its name is selected in allusion to its almost total dissomblonce of 
Its.iMHlMo. For culture sec mli; p. 81.—M, 








fJANSEL’s UKIWJAMOT EJ5AR. 

GAJfSEL’S miGAMOT PEAK. 

By Mjt. J. TOWERS, C.M.II.S. 

I/TIHK follo\riug remarks have been elicited by the perusal of Mr. I^rrington’s cai)itul article oil 
K “The tyiiig-down system with fruit-trees ” (1., 2JKi — G). I have uo desire to criticise. I only 
suggest that, to obviate any diflicully which a tyTo in the art of pruning may encounter, Mr. Erring- 
ton would obligate by explaining his precise application of the term collar as it occurred in p. 294. 
In the ordinary acceptation of the term, the collar is understood to mean that part of a stem where 
the ascending and desc:ending trunk of a tree meet — the /brn/cr to produce the branches, the latter 
the divisions and ramifications of the root. But that central point of union could not, in the present 
case, have been implied. Not, however, to trespass farther, I proceed to coj>y Avhat is said in 
JAndley^H Orchard and Kitchen Garden (p. 358): — “ GameFtt Bergamot.— -Vh\B most (‘xccllent Pear 
is a native of our own country, as apjiears by a letter from David Jebb, ICsip, of Worcester, to John 
Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, in 1818, in which he says — * Tlio GanseVs IhTgmnot was obtained from 
a seed of the autumn Bergamot, by Ids uncle, Lieuteiuint-General Gansel, at his s<*at at Donneland 
Hill, near Colchester, about half a century ago, namely in 17GK.' It is much too tender to bear as 
an open standard in any piOrt of England, nor does it succeed as an espalier; it requii’cs an east or a 
south-east wall, where it ripens pTfeetly.** 

The lost remark is undoubtedly con-ect ; the fniit so situated will,%oubtless, come to comjilctc* 
maturity ; but that the tree is a most shy setter apjx^ars to be equally unquestionable. Fertility 
can be induced, as I hope to prove by the following veracious narrative ; — When 1 rcsidi’d in Berk- 
shire I frequently inspected the fine old garden of Shottesbrook Park, thin, and I believe now, 
under the able management of Mr. Gillett. The walls of the main garden I should estimate at 
fully fourteen feet in height, and against one of them, which commanded a w'esterly aspect (T forget 
the exact point), there stood one of the very finest Giiiisers Pears in the kingdom. I dar(‘ not mention 
the extent right and left of its horizontally-trained branches from one Aust m«in trunk. Hundreds 
of p3rsoiis of all ranks, who came from all parts to visit the beautiful locality, and to inspect the line 
old chureli, Avith its noble Yew close to the gardeii-Avall, could attest the truth of any fair description 
I might venture to give of this grand Pear-tree. But it had one defiJct, which, dm ing the course of 
many years, rendered it perfectly, or all but, useless ; it could not, by any effort of the gardimer, he 
made to hear a crop of finiit. The spurs, however regulated or pnint‘d, wcri' burven, and had attained 
a vast size, amounting to a useless deformity. At length it occurred to Mr. (iilh tt to rmew the tree, 
and this he did gradually, and Avith the caution of exxierienced Avisdom. He began by cutting hack 
very low, and, in some cases, by amputating a moderate number of the old busby spui's. In due 
time, as spring advanced, ncAV w'ood was developed close home to, or vi*ry near, the base of eacli spur 
at its emergence from a main branch. One such shoot was selected from a spur, so coiivonii-iit ly 
situafrd as to be trained horizontal 1}^, exactly between the old main hoiizontals. By a steady per- 
sistence in this mode of treatment, every old spur was obliterated, and its ])lace supplied by a shoot- 
which produced iu succession a series of young spurs and fruitful eyes, that hlossomcd, set tlieir fruit, 
and brought it to maturity. 

Now, let any conqietent judge of fruit-trees picture to his rnimTs eye such a tree as I have 
attempted to desenbe, with a large timnk, furnished on each side with about i\M4vc main hranrhes, 
which, asan approximation, we may suppose to extend fifty feet in length, all supporting a complete 
series of fruitful secondaries, so as to ‘form, as it Avere, as many fresh trees. What a feeling of 
di'light AA'ould he not experience ! As a closing n;mark) I cannot but think that any one aa4io has 
charge of a barren tree, whose reucAval he Avould thus attempt to efieet, might call in aid Mr. 
Emngton’s method of “ tying-dow'u ” with good results, as tliereby the fruit-buds might be developi'd 
on the new shoots at on earlier period, 
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lurrtll 38ntani|.— 3nfllm €rfr, Btijrrjr, SSlitUiiint. 

f T appears probable that the substances above enumerated — Balsam, Myrrh, and Bdellium — are 
obtained £mm the species of Balsiuuodeiidron represented in the accompanying engraviugs ; though 
it is proper to state, at the outset, that the subject is beset with difficulties, and the probability is 
that 110 certain conclusion can ever be arrived at from the indistiuot notices which occur in the Sacred 
records. We shall, however, endeavour briefly to indicate the opinions at wliich biblical sciiolurs ha\x‘ 
arrived. ^ 

First, of the Balm or Balsam. This, perhops, bears two names in the original Hebrew, tzeri 
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which Ih trunHlatcd “bulni” in our ^vorsioTi, but which critics doubtfully admit; and hasam translated 
Rj)ireM,” but wdiich w considered to refer jiroperly to the balsam tree. All that we can infer from the 
priHsa^^es, in which the latter w’ord occurs, is:--]. Iliat in the early period of the Jewish monarchy, 
the balsam tn’o was eultivuied in Ihileatinti : “ 1 am come into iiiy ^urdim ... I have gathered 
riiy niyrrli with rny spie(‘ [hammy^ (Cant, v, 1) ; “My beloved is gone down into his garden to the bods 
of spiees {basomy' (t-unt. vi. ‘J). 2. That the ti*ee» were probably presented to King Solomon by tlie 

(iueen of Sliebn : “ Slic gave the king . . . of spices {bamni) great abundance ; neither was 

the re any such as the Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon” (2 Chron. ix, 9). H. Balsam was not, 
however, unknown to the Israelites during their forty years’ wandeniigs, if baneim is thus eorreetly 
translated ; for in the enumeration of the free-gifts to the tabernacle*, we read : “ tlie rulers brought . . 

spice {hasam)^ (Kxod. xxxv, 27, 28). This, however, might have been procured of travelling merchants, 
w'ith whom doubtless they occasionally fell in. 'I’liesc passages ai*e n(»t sulficient to fix the identity 
hasam and the balsam tree. That hanarn docs apply to the latter, is, however, inferred on good grounds, 
namely, the almost identity of hasam, or boseni, or baal-Hliemen, the Hebrew w’ord in question, wdth 
hushamj tlie name applied to tlie balsam tree of Mecea (Balsam of Gib*ad), which is also, in the Arabian 
language, called uhnsham. One Arabic name of the tree, haksan^ is no doubt the root whence the 
(irec k halsamoUf and the modem balsam are dt'rivcd. The similaritj' of names in different languages, 
isol‘t(*n tlie only truck along ijjhich the ancient substances can be traced ; and in this case, the coincidence 
aiijieurs satisfui-tory. 

Tliiit the balsam tree, or as it is some- 
limes called. Balm of Gilead, — a tree most 
highly esteemed by the ancients,-- was ciil- 

tivated in .]udi*a, is matter of recoi’d. Ac- Jh 

cording to some oreouiits, there were two fi 

gardens in wliieh it w*as roared, one in 

G il ea d , the other near J ericho ; but J osephus E; By! 

and other writers state, that it gn;w only in 
the plains of Jericho, when*, however, two 

gardens w’«‘To said to have existed. Josephus ) 

also expressly states, that these were stocked ' B W M 

with plants presented to King Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba. These gardens np- 
jiear to have been in existence about Ibe 

eonimenecanent of the Chi’istiaii era ; for 1 j 

Pomjay (b.c. 6*>) and Vespasian (A.D, 79) ^ 

are each said to have jiaraded a tree of the w 

precious balm obtained in Juda?a, in their 

triumphal progress through the “eternal ■KhT 

city,” after their conquests in that country. 

Indeed, so highly prized was the balsam, ^1^0 

that during tlu* w ar of Titus against the ^ 

Jews, Ave are told that two fierce contests 
(ook place for the balsam orchards of 
Jeri(dio, the lust of which w^as to prevent 

the Jews from destroying the trees, lest haUinmodnidrtm t/ihut/i-nse. 

tlu‘y should fall into the hands of their enemies Not a root (»r branch is now to be found in 

Palestine. 

Tlie balsam tree (Balsamodcndron gileadense) forms a small tree with ash-eoloured bark, smooth at 
, first, but becoming rough by age, and bearing spreading branches. The ultimate branches are short 
and thorn-like, with small, very short, abortive bronchlcts, which bear the leaves and flowers at their 
extremities; the former teriiate or trifoliate, with ohovate entire glabrous leaflets ; the latter small and 
insignificant, solitary' on short stalks, succeeded by pointed fleshy drupes, consisting of a viscid pulp 
enclosing a bony nut. It is supposed that B. gileadense, and B. Opobalsanium are varieties of one 
species, tjiough the latter is desorilHid as having spiny branches, leaves of five to seven obovate entire 
shining leaflets, and flowers in pairs, or in threes, though rarely succeeded by more Uian one or two 
drupes. B. gileadense — ^formerly called Amyris gilcadensis, and A. Opobalsamum — ^is a native of 
Arabia' and the opposite coast of Africa, and appears to be confined to tliose southern latitudes. Its 
wounded bark yields Opobalsamum (balsam of Mecca, or of Gilead), the highly fragrant gum resin, 
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which is as much esteemed by the Orientals of the present day as it was by the ancients. The fresh 
balsam is of moderate consistence, of a light yellow colour, the odour agreeable, the taste bitterish, 
aromatic, heating. Though formerly highly extolled, its medicinal qualities a])pcar to have no 
importance beyond what is possessed by the finer tur|)cntines ; and its heating qualities render it very 
unfit for cases when infiammatory action exists. 

Tzerit translated ‘*balm,** in our version, has lieen alluded to ns of doubtfiil meaning. No evidence 
has yet been adduced which serves to connect it with the balsam tree ; and it is at least probable, that 
it has reference to some other tree, not I’ocognhsed, which produces a balsamic secretion. Tzeri was 
probably a produce of Gilead, or of tlie nortliem parts of Syria; since it is included in the presents 
sent to the governor of Egypt, by Jacob : “ Carry down the man a present; a little balm (tsm)” &:c. 
(Gen. xliii, 11) ; and also formed part of the merchandise of tlie Ishmaelites who bought Joseph ; they 
“ came firom Gilead . . . bearing spiceiy and balm (tzeri) . . . going to cairy it down 

to Egypt” (Goii. xxxvii, 25). That it was a natural production of Palestine seems the more probable, 
as among the merchandise in which “ Judali and tlie laud of Israel” tradt‘d with 'Tyre, balm (<scn’) is 
mentioned (Ezek. xxvii, 17) ; and iliat it jiosscssed medicinal jiroiiertics seems equally clear from the 
remaining well-known passages in which fzrri occurs : “ Is there no holm in Gilead P” “ Go up into 
Gilead, and take balm “ Take balm for hf?r pain, if so be she may be healed ” (Jer. viii, 22 ; xlvi, 1 1 ; 
li, 8). 

We come next to MyiTh’, which is taken as the equivalent of the Hebrew and the Arabic* 
i This substance is freciuently mentioned 

xk. / ay Bible. Pure myrrh (mor-dt^ror) was to 

Mn/ ingredients of the “ holj' anoint- 

ing oil” for tlie service of tlie tabeniacle (Exod. 
xxXf 23) ; and this is the eiu-liest notice of it 
that we possess. Myirh— oil of myrrh is 
next mentioned as employed in the purifica- 
tiou of Esther and her companions, in the liarem 
|9P|^ y of the Persian king at 8hus]ian (Ksth. if, 12). 

/ It is also refern*d to as a perfume : “ All thy 
A y gnrnioiits smell of m^Trh, and aloes, and cassia” 

(Ps. xlv, 8) My hands dropped . . 

sweet-smelling mynli” (('ant. v, 5); 
^ “ His lips, like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling 

W myrrh” (ver. 13) — whicli Luther translates 

^ m\ V ** spontaneously profluent myrrh.” In later 

times, w(* find myrrh ineiitionc'd among the 
gifts brought by the “ wisi- men of the East” 
/lA ^ Jesus (Matt, ii, 11) ; and again it 

occurs, in the sacred noiTativc of the events of 
ciucifixipju and entombment ; “ They gave 
drink, mingled with myrrh, but 
received it not” (iMark xv, 23). Nicodemus 
“ brought a mixturc of myrrh and aloes,” for 
the purpose of cmliulming the body (Juliii xix, 

wK 'rhis substance, celebrated among the ancients 

^ as a perfiimc and fiimigator, burned in their 

Bahamo^^idrm Myt'rka. temples, employed in embalming the bodies of 

their dead, and esteemed for its mcdiiaiinl qualities, is considered to be the resinous exudation of 
another species of Balsamodendron — Myrrha. Ancient authors mention Arabia, India, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, &c., as producing myrrh. Among tlie Egyptians, myn’h was called bal: and it is curious that, 
in tlic present day, throughout India, it is known by the name of M, Ehrenberg found near Gison, on 
the bcinlers of Arabia Felix, a siaall tree off which he collected pieces of myrrh, which, when analysed, 
wore acknowledged to be genuine. This tree was the Balsamodendron Myrrha; and it is fiirthcr 
interesting that specimens of what appears to be the same tree, have been brought from the confines 
of Abyi^nia. 

This^Balsamodondron Myrrha, forms a low thorny ragged-looking tree, witli smooth ashen grey 
bark, the ultimate branches short and thorny, bearing imperfectly tomato leaves composed of obovate 
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unequal leaflets. The flowers are not known, but the drupes are ovate acuminate, smooth, and 
somewhat larger than a pea. The m^Trh exudes from crocks in the bark of the trunk, and is 
artiflcially obtained by bruising the latter with stones, which is principally done during the hot months. 
It is generally in piccios of irregular form and size, and is imported commonly of a reddish brown 
colour, the taste bitter and aromatic, the smell peculiar and balsamic. It is at first soft, oily, and 
yellowish wiiite in colons ; but, by exposure to the air, it hardens, and the colour changes. Its 
action is stomachic, excitant, stimulant and expectorant ; and it forms an ingredient in many tooth 
powders. Very extravagant statements have been made as to its medicinal pro|KTties. 

“Stacte” occurs once in the authorized version (Kxod. xxx, 34), as a translation of nataf, and is 
mentioned ns an ingredient of a compound perfume, to be made “ after the art of the apothecary.” 
Many conjectures have bc(*n offered as to what is here intended; but the most inobablo suggestions 
are those which consider it as the purest kind of myrrh, calh^d stacte by the Grt'cks; or a species of 
Storax gum, which the Greeks also called stacte, which is described as transpar<?iit like a tear, and 
resembling myrrh. But there appear no means of identifying nataf with either of these substances. 

In two passages, the Hebrew' lot is in the authorized version, erroneously ti'anslated “myrrh” 
(Gen. xxxvii, 25 ; xl, 11), Gum ladanum appears to be intended. 

Bdellium is the translation of htdolach, which occurs iii Gen. ii, 12, and Numb, xi, 7 ; in the former 
ns a product of the land of llavilah, and in the latfer us being of the colour of the miraculously 
supplied manna on which the Israelites w'ere fed. Diflcrent opinions have been held, in respect to 
its identification. By some it is translated pearl ; others regard it as a jirecious stone ; but the more 
probable interprefation seems to he that w'liicli refers it to the aromatic gum resin bdellium, which 
vit‘\v is supported by Joseplius’s account of the manna, by the Vulgate, and by several ancient wrriters. 

Till' term bdellium is, however, apjilied to two guni-rcsinoua substances. One is called African bdellium « 
and is the production of Bulsaraodcudron africanum, formerly called Hcudelotia africana ; this was first 
found on the w est of Africa in Senegal, w’hencc, as well 
as from Ciuinca, African bdellium is impeuted ; tin? ( 'IHk 
same species occurs in Abyssinia. 'Fhe other, called 
Indian bdcdliuin, or false myrrh, is probably the 
bdclliiun of the Bible, and is the produce of a tree ^ 

growing in India, Tersia, and Arabia. Tliis bdellium ^ 

has been supposc'd to bo the produce of Amyris Com- 
iiiiphora, now called Balsumodcndroii lloxburgbii; 

but a paper recently published by Br. J. E. Stocks, li / JiH & 

in Jlookcr^s Journal of Botany^ H<‘ems to prove that JM 

it is procured fi’oin n spccii's wdiich has been numc>d 

B. Miikul ; and which ])r. Stocks found to grow 

throughout Scindc, and other ports of India, extend- 

ing to Arabia, according to the obseiwation of his 

friend, J)r. Carter, iirobahly comnioii up the Persian I vPiV 

Gulf, and scr>dng to eounecl the Indian and Syrian ^ ^ \ 

floras. This tree jields tlie gum resin, googul- I , 

the mukui of the Persians and Arabians, which ^ 

is believed to be the bdellium of the Bible. It Is f wX 

undoubtedly the genuine (jooyul of the bazaars of 
Hydrabad and Kurruc;liee, and that which is ex- 
j)ortcd from Bombay. Its general characteristic is 

bitterness ; tlie best kind is clear, pure, viscous, ▼ 

sw'ect-smclling, yellow, and bitterish. When tlirowm 

on the tiro, it emits an odour like the laurel [? Laurus], BaiMnnudmdron MuMd. 

and i*eadily dissolves in water. When old, its bitterness increases, and the older it is the darker it 
becomes. It is esteemed cordial and snmulaiit, and is extensively employed by the Hindoos as incense 
in their temples, though its smell is by no means agreeable. 

The Balsomodendrou Mukui is a small tree, of four to six feet in height, or more generally a 
stunted bush, with thick knotty wooked branches, covered with a.sh-colourod bark, which peels oif in 
flakes, leaving exposed the under boik, which separates in large rolls ; the subterminal branches are 
short and spiniform, bearing leaves which are either simple obovute, and toothed tow'ords the apex, 
or trifoliate, with the lateral leaflets sometimes minute and entire, but generally serrated, ailvhalf the 
size of the terminal leaflets. The leaves and flowers are collected at the end of short, stunted buds, 
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which finally develope into spines, or become soft shoots ; the flowers arc dioeeions, minute, and appear 
in little bundles at the end of the non -developed buds. The dioipe is red when ripe, ovate, acuminate, 
enveloping tlie nut by a four-elefl pulp, whost> anus meet at the apex. The gum resin is eolleeted in 
the cold season, by making incisions with a knife in the tree, letting the resin fall on the ground : 
hence its dirty and impure stale as found iti the shops. 

Wc conclude wnth Dr. Hoyle’s remark : --“The whole* of the speenes of tJiis geiiUH require to be 
carefully exammed from good and authentic spc'cimens, accompanied by their respective products,” 
before the several doubts which obscure the matters we have been considering can be satisfactorily 
resolved. — M. 


THE OHEMISTHY OE SOILB AND MANUHES. 

By Bn. A. Voelckur, Professou op Chemistry in the Hoyal AcmievLTURAL Coi.i.miE, Cirencester. 
INOKOANIC MATTERS — POTASH, SODA, LIME, AND MAONESTA. 

F rom what has been already stated, it appears that the ineombii.‘<tible portion of the soil of 
England, on an average, amounts to no less than about 95 per cent, of its whole weight, wiieii 
free from water. In good garden land it constitutes about 90 per ci'iif. The geiierjil composition of 
the earthy and ineonihustible part of the soil has ulrc^ady Is^n indicuted ; but thougli an ac(|uaintanre 
with the subject may furnish the gardener with valuable hints in choosing proper soil for the particu- 
lar plants he wishes to grow, yet sucli general ideas arc* insuffieiont for a clear understanding of tlio 
doctrine of manures, and guiding tlie practical man in economical operations. ^N'e arc t]u*relore not 
satisfied with liaviiig mentioned the names of tlie earthy mutters in the soil, but shall now jiroeeed to 
examine a little more in detail their exact chemical nature, the state of combination in which they occur 
in the soil, their physical and chemical properties, and their probable functions in I'c latiou to vcgf*tnblc life. 

All tortile soils, besides organic matb*rs, always contain a determinate quantity of ten or eleven 
different chemical suhstanecs. Tliese, Yve have seen, are; — Potash, Soda, lAme, Mugnesin, AUiniina, 
Iron, Manganese, Silica, Sulphur, Phosphorus, and Chlorine. 

1. Potaati. — When W'c burn the wood, smaller hranches, or leaves of any of om* indigenous trees, 
a whitish ash remains behind, amounting to 1—2 per cent. W'hen wood has been used, wliilst the smaller 
branches produce a larger qmintity of ash, and the leaves os much as 6 or 7 per cent. ; this ash, washed 
with water, and tlie washings evaporated in auJron pot, and onleined, furpisli the eommerciul^>f>/-f/.sAcA‘. 
From these pot-ashes 2^o.rl-ash in obtained by adding a small quantity of water, decanting the liquid 
from the insoluble impurities present in cnide iiot-nshes, and evaporating to dryness. PvarUash, 
W'liieh constitutes the residue, is an impure form of |K>tash in eomhination with carbonic acid, or 
crude carbonate of potash. When a solution of carbonate of i>otiish is boiled wdtb newly-slaked 
quicklime, it is gradually deprived of carbonic acid, the latter entering into combination Avitb thi* lime, 
and the carbonate of imtasli thus is converted into pure or caunfir, us it is tcTUied, on account of 
its effects on vegetable and animal substances. 

Potash, which never occurs in nature in this caustic state, in the hanuS of the eliemist (uin bo sejiaratcd 
into a silver- white soft metallic sub.staiice — potassium; and into u guseous clcmc*nt' oxygen. l*otasli 
exists in considerable quantity in th() aslics of all land plants- in some in larger, in others in smaller 
quantities. Many plants require, as a necessary article of food, a large amount of ^lotash - for instance, 
the common Bracken (Pteris aquilinn) ; and as the soil is the only source from which they are naturally 
Hup]>iied with potash, w'e are furnished at once with the explanation w^hy this and other plants delight 
more in one soil than in anotlier, and wdiy the application of w^ood-ashes, which chiefly consist of 
carbonate of potash, pi’omotcs the healthy gi’owth of (/lovei*, Beans, Peas, Potatoes, and otlier plants 
wiiose ashes eoritaiu much potash. 

Curhonatti of potash, liowever, is not the form in which potash is generally met with in soils. 
I^otosh constitutes but a small projmrtion of the whole muss of the soil, amounting seldom to more 
than 1 per cent., and often to a mere frac^tioii ix'r cent., and is found here chiefly in combination with 
silica. Such combinations, or silicates of potash, foiiu part of many minerals. Some kinds of felspar, 
mica, and granite contain a large proiwrtion of silicate of potash, amounting often to 16 — 20 per cent., 
and silicate of potash, though in much smaller quantities, also enters into the composition of hiany ^ 
truji roc-ks, basalts, and wdii*\stones. On the* gradual crumbling down of the solid rock, silicate of 
potash is^set free, and rendered available to the plants. Clays — ^which, os we shall see hereafter, are 
princii)afly denved from felspar — likewise invariably contain silicate of potash, and it is pwtly for 
this ri^on that light land, generally deficient in xx>tash, is benefited much by claying. 
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Nitrate of jwf auk, or mltpctre—^i combination of nitric acid with potash — ^in occasionally found in 
small quantities iu richly-manured garden land, and occurs naturally in certain districts in India, 
where it is found so abundantly that the salt forms a wliite efflorescence* on the surface of the soil. 

2. So(/a Sea-weeds and plants growing near the sea-shore, on combustion, produce an ash, wliich 
contains much soda. The soda is as c^ssential to sea-plants as ixitush is to land-plants. 

Soda, like potash, is not a simple or elementary liody, but a eoinbinatioii of a white metallic 
substance — sodium, with oxygen, and in many resiiccts resembk*s potash. Pure or caustic soda is 
obtained in the same manner as caustic potash, from carbonate of soda — a combination of carbonic acid 
with soda, known to most ]K‘rsons under the more familiar name of common washing soda. Corbonote 
of soda occurs in the soil in many warm climates (Egypt, India, South America, &c.), in so large 
quantities that it is technically prepared in these places by washing the soil with water, and evaporat- 
ing the ivashings until the soda begins to separate in crystals. In our owm land, carbonate of soda is 
rarely found in any large quantity naturally, and its presence in the soil often may be traced to the 
water with which the land, naturally or artificially, is irrigated. Desep well-waters in limestone 
districts usually contain earhonuU* of soda, wliich therefore would appear to (*xist in many limestones. 
I have myself found trace's of carbonate of soda in the soil of the (‘edlege farm, as w'ell as in all the 
oolitic rocks of the ncighhoinhood, and in the* pump-water of Cirencester. 

Uy far the most eoiiinion form iu whicJi soda occurs in soils is ns common salt. Chloride ofsodiumf 
eonnaon or sca-salf -a combination of ehloriiie-gas with sodium- -may easily be detected in all soils of 
England, and prevails particularly in localities which arc known to have once been the beds of ancient 
seas, or in lands which arc much exposed to sca-brcczcs. With the spray coimnon salt is often carried 
by till' wind to very considerable distances inland, and it is pcrha]>s the neighbourhood of the sea 
ivhifh explains why common suit does not produce the same striking effects on vegetation in this 
eountrj' ivliieb w’c observe to follow the application of sea-salt on the (’outinent. All maritime plants 
require much common salt ns a necessiu’y element, without 'which they must perish ; and wc safely 
infer iberefrom, from the occuiTene(! in inland localities of the Sea-pink (Armevin inoritimn), the Sea- 
plantain (IMantago maritima). the Salt-wort (Ohiux mointimn), the Sea-sandwort (Arenoiia marina), 
and other plants which delight to f^ow by the sea-side, that the soil iu these places always contains 
much cotiimon salt. In good garden land, and in fields near towns, eoramou salt is generally found in 
larger ]»roportioiis than in soils remote from tbe sea -shore. 

Nit raft ofsitdfty or Chitif or eithical saltpetre^ is u salt consisting of nitric acid and soda, which is 
imjjorted largely into this country, (‘hiefly from Chili and P(*ru. It is used extensively for technical 
find agricultural purposes. In Chili and Pei’u it occurs native, forming frequently extensive beds. In 
our own country, nitriitf' of soda is found now and then in richly manured land, and appears to exercise 
a most marked cfl’ect on grass land. Even a very small dose of nitrate of soda applii-d to jiasture or 
artificial meadows causes the more luxuriant growth of tlic herbage, and gives a peculiar rich dai'ker 
green appeamnee to the meadows thus treated. 

Sulphate of soda, or (itntd)er satt, which is found in many niiueral springs, is occasionally im't with 
in soils ; but, on the wlioh*, it is not a f'onstant element of all soils. 

ASlilieafes of soda - combimitions of silica ivith soda — in fivery rcsiiect resemble their corivsponding 
potash salts. Silicfik' of soda, in small quantities, is found in most soils. 

y. Lime.- Chalk, marble, limestone, are the names of some varieties of carbonate of lime. These 
minerals are, more or lc*ss, iiure forma of carbonate of lime, and are found in nutui-e often in enormous 
musses, spreading over hundreds of acres. }*lx])osed to the- heat of a lime-kiln, the cai'bouic ac'id is 
driven out by (lie intense heat, and pure or caustic lime remains in the kiln. (Caustic linn*, prepared 
from white mai*ble, the purest form of carbonate of lime, is a perfectly wliitc substance, 'which is com- 
posed of the metal ca/cium, and oxygon gas. 

In its effects on vegetable and animal matters, caustic lime resembles caustic potash and soda; but 
it is much slower in its action. Caustii'. or quick lime, on account of these efferts, is therefore used 
with much benefit on penty laud. The excess of organic mattcT, wtich acts injuriously on vegetation, 
is tlicrcby gradually destroyed or (’onverted into really nutritious food for plants. Quick lime, sprinkled 
'wdth water, absorbs the same 'with evolution of much heat, and falls to po\vd<T, or becomes slaked. 
Slalced lime, a white powder, though perfectly dry to all appearance, contains much water in an 
iiividffile Bonn ; the water is chemically combined 'with lime, and this compound, in cv^ry day life, 
called slaked, is termed by the chemist -lime-hydrate. If slaked lime is exposed to air, it attracts 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, uni bticomes partially changed into mild, or carbonate of, lime. 
Caustic limo is slightly soluble in -water, which thereby is rendered alkaline. Lime-’water is a solution 
of lime in water. Cai’bonate of lime, on the contrary, is scarcely soluble in perfectly pure 'water ; but 
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jbi KWtor oomtaxiiiiig carbonic acid in solution, carbonate of lime dissolves to a considerable extent. ^ 
|l|irilig-Wateni gfonerally contain free carl)onioaoid in solution ; and as almost all soils, and niaii}r rocks, 
in WUcb iQKringB find their origin, contain lime, spring-waters frequently contain this olcifient in 
iblution* When such waters are boiled for some time, they become muddy ; the volatile carbonic 
acid of the water is expelled, and the lime, now deprived of its solvents, is dexmsited gradually from 
the muddywator, and constitutes, along with some gypsum, likewise deposited under these eircumstuTK'c^s, 
the greater part of the incrustations in tea-kettles and boilers. 

Salts of Ihne are found in all ashes of plants. Soils capable of sustaining vegetahle life, therefore, 
must contain lime in some fonn or other. Generally, carbonate of lime is the combination whi(‘h 
occurs most frequently in soils ; but the silicate, phosphate, nitrate, and sulpliaie of lime oi'c' found in 
many soils. The relative proportions of lime in soils varies much. While some soils contain os muth 
as 20 or even 30 per cent of lime ; others contain only 2 or 3 per cent. On the whole, lime-salts ore 
found in much larger quantities in soils than potash-salts or soda-salts. 

Sulphate of LimCy or Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, is a well-known, while, often crystallized 
compound of sulphuric acid and lime, w^hich occurs in many localities in Kngloiid, forming occusionnlly 
mineral deposits of considerable extent. Gypsum friH|ueutly accompauics rock-salt, and is found likew ise 
in sea-water, in many soils, and in springs which percolate through such soils, or which as(‘end ficnn 
beds in which gypsum exists, (jypsum is slightly soluble in water j 5(H) parts of water being reciuiu d 
for dissolving 1 port of gypsum. Cr^'stallizcd, native, or eommertaal gypsmu, contains about 21 pta* 
cent, of water, which may be expelled at a temperature a little abo\c 300’ Fahrenheit, liurtmi oi 
anhydrme gypsum possesses the property of uniting again with the water which it lost by beating ; und 
this takes place so n^adily, that a thin paste made of burned gypsum and water in a few minut(*s 
sots or hardens into a solid mass. On this property dept^nds the ap]>lication ul burni^d g^ ])sum for 
plaster casts and ornamental purposes. Many ashes of i>lants eontnin an uppreiiable quantity ol 
gypsum; for instance, the uslies of peas, beuiiB, leutils, uud othei leguminous )>lauts. the sc aic tin 
plants which derive most benefit from gj^isuin. 

Nitrate of Lime is a W'hitc, deliquescent salt, which occurs almost always in eulthuted ealeurcous 
soils. When animal and yeg<‘tahle substances, coiitaiiiing nitrogiai, are mixed wnth quick lime, und 
allowed to putrify , iiitratt' of lime is constantly formed ; hence its presence in compost heaps, made bj 
the addition of quick lime to animal and vegetahle refuse matters, uud in lughly manured soils, abounding 
in lime. 

Phoqthate of Lime, the coiuhbialion of pliosphoric acid with lime, which occurs in inineial \iins in 
Cornwall and Cumberland, iiudcT the name of Apatite, ib a liard mineral. A \aritty of jihospliate of 
lime, called phosphorite, is found in large quantities in the province of Estrcmudui'u in Sjitiiii ; hut, 
generally speaking, in most cultivated soils of England iiliosphate of lime rurclj exists, unit ss it he 
incorporated with the soil purposely in tin* shai>e of tarm-yard inanui-c, bones, eoprolitcb, or other 
artificial manures. 

4. Magmsm. Pure or vaustie Magnesia, which is sold in tlie shops as calcined magnesia, is a 
eompound of magnesium with oxygen, and is usually obtained hj ealcining tlie irJute or ( arhouute 
magnesia. Like quick lime, coustic magnesia is slightly soluble in water; while carbonate of mngnchia 
is insoluble in that medium. Cai'bunatc of mug^iesia, which in some ])laces oreurs native in a pure 
state, is commonly associated in nature wnth caibonate of lime. The muguesiuii limchtones, which are 
such natural compounds of carbonates of lime uud magnesia, contain from 30 to 40 per cent of eai'honate 
of lUagni^iu. It is in this form, and in oil dolomitic rocks, or dolomites, that c orhonatc of magnesia is 
found in lai'ge quantities in nature. Existing ub it docs in many solid rocks, magnesia is never wanting 
in fertile* soils, and it is found likewise in the ashes of plants. Soils containing much carbonate oi 
magnesia, absorb moisture from the atmosphere with great avidity, and it is perhaps on this account , 
that such soils arc rendered coid, 

Silieaie of Magnesia enters into the composition of many minerals, which ore distinguished 
appearing soujiy or gi’casy to the* touch. Sei 7 )entine rocks, moersdiaiun, asbestos, Boa].)-ht(mfs ape 
I examples of mincrHls containing a large proportion of silicate of magnesia. Limestone also frequently 
contains the same (compound. 

The compounds of sulphuric acid and muriatic oeid with magnesia, arc found in many mineral 
waters ; thq latter more partieulorly in sea-watci. llio filmier, sulphate of imgnesia, exists iuf^ge . ^ 
qmmtitics in several suIt-Bjirings near Eiisom ; lumec the derivation of the fiuniti||^namc of Epsom saltA, ^ . 

I given to sulphate of magnesia. This salt exists almost in all soils which are formed from the deccmpo- 

, mtitm of dolomitic rocks ; and its presence sometimes is indicated by the white ciHoresccnce which, ^ 

|n vftnn and diy weather, appears on Uio surface of soils, in which sulphate of magnesia abounds. M . 

fe/T) ^ 
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THE GENERA AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FERNS, ' ■ ! ; 

Bt M*. J. HOULSTOX, Boyal Botasio Oabbyn, K*w} aho Ma. T. M(K)BR, 

It is the intention of the Borics of papers of which the present is the cominonoeineittt» tp 

describe, in a popular form, all the FemH which have been known in cultivotfoi^ in this 

at tho same time, by means of ample generic definitions, accompanied by wood-*6atB, to afltod 

insight into tho modem classification of the most elegant family of the vegetable kingdom. ^ ' 

j 

^ff&^^'~-POLTPODIAO]uJB: IZW&P—POLTPODIBJI, 

Sect. I.->Orthoplilebi(Mii, J. SmUh*~~Tt(m orthos, straight, and pkleps, a vein ;the veins being either simple, or MEOdr iMt OSt * ^ 
forming a network. ^ t , 

^IKAMMITLS, Swarte —Name derived from grammp, lettering; alludiog to tho soii. ' ' t 

^ Fronds simple, linear, with entire or acrrulate margins, plane or concave at the apex. Sort oval, olfloilg 
oblique ; sporo-casea lateral. Veins simple or forked, internal ; the aoriferoua venule sometimes 
very short. — This genus, from its linoar-obliquo naked son, has considerable afiinity with Lepto*^ hwX 
gramma, but is easily distinguished by its dwarf habit, obmgatod sori, and free venation* Ttoe 
are many known speeiea, but one only has hitherto been introduced in a living state. Fig. 1 repre* /MM 
sents tbo upper portion of a frond of O. amtralih (nut sire). j I 

1. G. australis^ It. Brown, -A very inU‘resting eveigreen greenhouse species; native of New 
Holland. Fronds terminal, adliercnt to a lufbed rhisomo, from four to six inuhes long, simple, | 

lineur-acuminato, att('nuato. at tho base, w ith lini'ar-oblique sori, eoufined to tho upper portion j jTBr I 
of the fnjnd, occupying tho whole of the \cnulo. Stipes hairy. 1 »lj^\ 

VjOLYlHlDIFM, Ziw««ws. — Name derived from polys, many, and pens, a foot; tho oroeping 
rhiEome having many fo<jt-like divisions or tuhorculcs, like tUose on the foolers of polypes. j 

eireular, randjj^ oval or oblong, naked, trans* 
verse, uniscrial solitary or irregular; spore-case ter- j , 

X minal or lateral, sometimes seated in a deep cyst or 

I cavity forming elevated protuberances on the upper 1 

surface of tho fronds. Veins simple, forked or pinnate, j 

fvo free. Fronds varying from a few inches to four or i. 

|| cS ^ simple to pinnate, and decompoOnd; muHifid, 
r^l h U/ coriaceous, membranous, glabrous, viUose or glandulose.*— Before 
Xi/J 1 Ihis genus was divested of the species possc'ssmg a retlottlgtdd 

venation, it contained between 200 and 300 species which wow 
widely different in habit, texture and cireumseriiition of frond, and 
aro» at present distributed among nine genera. The true Folypo- 
^^9' 2. (hums have naked uirculur (rarely oblong) sori, with simple forked 

»OT pinnate free veins Fig 2 represents a portion of F. ru/yare (nat. size). 

1. P vitJoare, Linnwis —A hardy, ornamental, evergreen, indigenous Fern,* common in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. Fronds ono foot high, dork gi-oen, lateral, articulated on a creeping scaly rhizome ; piimatifld, 
the segments lanceolate, obtuse, with a crenulate or serrulate margin. Sori confined to the upper portion of the 
frond, arranged in a single row on each side of tho midrib of the lobes (uniserial) ; spore-caaes attached to the 
apex of an oxcurront veuulc (teriuiiial) ; apnM*R of veins <lnb-ahaped. 

Seveial forms of the commrm Polypodium are found with tlie segments more or less pinnatifid, lobed, erekUKte, 
serrate, or bifid at tho apex; but two or more may often bo dcli'cttKl growing on the saino plant, The ettfiy 
form that appeors'to maintain its distinct ohararter is F. cambrioum, Linnaus, the segments of which are deeply 
and interruptedly pinnatifid It is very elegant, but usually without fructification. 

2. JP.plumitla, Humboldt— An oxcoodingly beautiful evergreen, stove species, from the West Indies and 
South America. Fronds six to ton inches long, delicate green, the stipes and nichis black, lateral, articulated on 
a^creeping rhizome ; lanceolate, sub-piunato, with numerous lin jar, parallel, horizontal, pinnes. Sori uhiMal, 

, the upper poriion of the frond. 

* 3. P. peeitnatum, Linmous.— A very beautiful, evergreen, stove Fern ; native of the West Indies. Frdnds 
from oho to one and a half foot long, pubescent, kicral, articulated on a creeping rhizome ; sub-piimafo, the 
pinnie linear, parallel, horizontal. Stipos did rachis black. Sori uniserial, of a bright yrllowish-hrown^ QOoa|iy* | 
ing the whole under surface. 

4.^. Paradioom, Langsdorf and Fisdnr.— A vwy handsome, ovorgroon, stove qpocios; from Brandi and the | 
‘^oit Indies. Fronds pubescent, from two to five fb^ long, voiy slender, the stipes and rachis Uaokiah-hrown; 
they are lateral, artiouUifRt on a creeping rhizome; lanceolate-elongate, sub-pinnate, tho segments linear, nearly 
horizontal, narrowing to tlie base. Stipes very short Sori uniserial, terminal, occupying nearly tho whole 
frond. Cultivated in gardens under the name of P. otiUs* ' 

• For mora ample desoriptloEis and figUros of the brltish sptclcs aee BhadWk nf British iWsM. Landon : 6iXKAii1iridgB> 

Tti. *■ n 
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5. P. ^hc0pjiftm9y Linnceus. — A deciduous, hardy, Itidigenous apmes, found in most European countries, as fai* 
iKirth as Lapland. Fronds from six to twelve inches long, lateral, adherent to a somewhat scaly creeping 
rhixome ; bipinnatiM, the lower pixmoQ standing forward, dedoxed, with linear^lanooolatc, entire segments, the 
Idwer ones adnate-decurvent Son rather oblong, intramarginal. 

6. Pi Michaux.--^A very handaomo, hardy, deciduous Fern ; from North America. Fronds 

inaiDgular, alk>ut one and a half foot long, rathor hairy, lateral, adherent to a creeping rhhsomc } bipinnatidd, 
puxnas opposite, sessile, decurrent at the base, with oblong-obtuse cronulato segments. 6ori submarginal. 

7. P mtbpetiolaium^ Hooker. — ^A pale-colourcd, evergreen, greenhouse Fern ; from Mexico. Fronds one to 
thx^ feet long, pubescent, lateral, articulated, on a scaly, creeping rhizome ; lincar*lancoolato, pinnate, the 
pjams entire but without a footsalk. Sori imisorial ; nearly all the fronds soriferous throughout. 

8. P. ITmehmanii, J. Smith MS. — A glabrous, evergreen, stove Fern; from Mexico. Fronds two feet 
long, quite smooth, pinnate, with long, lineor-lanocolate, narrow pinnoo, decurrent at the base, very dark green, 
lateral, articulated on a scaly creeping rhizome. Sori large, uniacrial, bright brown. This plant has been in 
cultivation for several years, but unnamed. 

8. P. alpeatret Sprengel^An ornamental, hardy, deciduous Fom ; native of Switzerland, Fronds one and a 
half foot long, glabrous, torminal, adherent to a short, creeping rhizome ; lanouolato, bipinnatc, with lancerdate- 
acuminate pinnm, narrowing towards the base, the pinnules distant, piunati^d, oblong. Sori medial, round and 
uniserial. 

10. P. Dr^opteriSf Linnieus. — ^A deciduous, hardy, British species; also found throughout Europe, Northf^nx 
Asia, AiVico, and N. America. Fronds six to ten inches higli, lateral, udliercnt to a creeping rhizouio ; ternatc, 
smooth, hipinnate with doflexed spreading divisions, and obtuse, subereuated segments. Sori rather oblong, 
intramarginal. 

11. P,caleamwiy Smith. — A hardy, deciduous British Fern; found in most parts of Europe and Nortli 
America. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, erect and rath(*r rigid, lateral, adherent to a rough scaly 
creeping rhizome; triangular, three-branched, the branches doubly pimiatc,*, with somewhat crenated obttise 
segments. Sori round, intramarginal ; veins simple, occasionally forked. 

12. P. trichodea, Bcinwardt. — An ornamental, evergreen, stove species ; frojn the Fast Ttidies. Fronds three 
to five feet high, hairy, terminal, adherent to a thick, creeping rhizome ; bi-tripinnate, fragile, pal<‘ green, 
with liuear-lanoeolato pinnie, the pinnules pinnatitid, with somewhat ovate, bluntly lobed segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and racliis covered with a fine powder ; stipes scaly, especially near the rliizome. This Fern is 
in cultivation under the name of Zaa&ea paludoaa, 

13. T.efUaum^ Swartz. — ^An evergreen, stove Pom ; from Jamaica. Fronds membranous, three to five feet 
gl'^brous, pale green, adherent to a creeping rhizomo ; deltoid, four times pinnate, with lanceolate piimm, 

the pinnules linear-lanceolate, with pinnatifld segments, the lower ones distant. Sori round, medial ; veins 
pinnately forked. Stipes scaly, especially near the ba.so. 

14; P. toifAwp;iwrfiMm, J. Smith. — A very ornamental stove spocie.s, of a soft delicate te.xturc ; from Jamaica. 
The fronds are from two to four feet long, terminal, adherent, forming an erect (caudiciform) rhizome ; deltoid, 
bi-tripinnatifid, with lance^date-acuminafc pinnules, and oblong-linear, obtuse, hairy segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and rachis densely covered with narrow brown scales. 

S YTOLEPIS Smihardi . — Name derived from hppo^ under, and a scale; in allusion to the sori being 
poztly concealed by a scalo-liko indusium. 

ft Sori round, terminal, marginal, partly cot^olcd by an indusiform reflexed crcnulo, 

Tn situated opposite the sinus of the segments, forming a row on each side the 

ultimate rib. Veins forked or pinnate ; venules direct, free, tlie lower exterior one 
®pwangiferou8. Fronds from two to six feet high, bi-tripinnate, segments smooth, 

' * cronulatod or covered with glandulous hairs. — This genus is usually placed in Fteride®, 

owing to the reflexed marginal crcnulc being taken for an indusium; but, from 
repeated observations of its affinities, it is now arranged in Pclj-podiero, the I'cflexed 
marginal crenule being considered analogous to what occurs in Stnithiopteris, and 
AUoeorus ; it hence forms a connecting link between Stnithiopteris and Polypodiuiu. 
It is difficult to conceive that any other station could be correctly assigned for it, for 
in one speoir's the crenule is scarcely reflexed, and this having also forked veins opd 
medial sorT^ seems scarcely divisible from l*olypodium. Fig. 3 represents a pinnule 
of JT. raping (nat. size). 

L, -ff' ruffulosa^ J. Smith (Folypodium rugxilosum, ZaMlardim ). — ^A rambling 
growing; evergreen, greenhouse species, distributed more or less throughout the East 
and West ^Dndies. The plant now in cultivation comes from New Holland. Fronds 
two to four feet high, lateral, adherent to a very peculiar, elongated, rough, 
creeping ridzome; tripinnate, piimee lanceolate, with lauccolate-aouminate pinnules, 
and qblong, rather obtuse segments, the lower ones distant and pinnatifld, margin 
\ * sb’ghtly crenulated. Sori round, medial. Fronds covered with gWdulous hairs. 

//. repenif Prosl (Lonchitls rtjpcua, lAnfumua; Oheilanthes repons, Kmlfuaa ), — A large, coarse-growing, 
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evergreen, stove Fom ; native of the West Indies. Fronds from throe to six foot high, eovered with glazidnlo^ 
hairs; lateral, adherent to a crooping rhizome; decompound, three to four tunes pinnate^ pinnules loi^oeolate- 
acuminate, with oblong-linoar, rather obtuse pinnatifid segments, whioharo somewhat convex, the lower, pair 
distant ; margin orenulato. Sori round, terminal, and parti/ concealed by a roflexed marginal orenuk. . 

Jl. repetu fi. difform has a peculiar rugose appearance, being somewhat curled, which character is oonstent 
under cultivation : it is not, however, a very interesting form, but singular. Fronds evergreen, two Ihet 
tripinnate, with irregular pinnm, and lacerated pinnules. Sori round, and very few. 

(HTRUTHIOPTERIS, fTilldenow.-^'Same derived from »trutMo$t an ostrich, and^pfans, afem; inaRusionto the 
resemblance of the Rnnds to Ostrich feathers. 

Fronds of two kinds : the fertile with contracted, revolute margins, forming, as it were, an universal indmnnm ; 
pinmo linear, revolute, moniliform, each «M3gmont producing five sorifer- 
nus veins, the margin becoming repUcatc and lacerated, and wholly 
occupied by round confluent sori. Spore-eases lateral ; base of the 
pedicels conc^<^te, forming an elevated, thickened receptacle. Veins 
pinnate, IVee. — The habit of this genus separates it from Polypodinm, 
more than any technical distinction. Fig. 4 represents a pinnule of the 
sterile, and a portion of the fertile, frond of S. penmylvamea (nat. size). 

1. iV. Willdonow. — A hardy, deciduous, ornamental Fern; 

from the south of EurojK;. Sterile fronds arranged in a circle on the 
outside of the plant, rtMdining, from two to three feet long, pinnate, 
with pinnatidd-acuminatc pinnw. Fertile fronds few, occupying the 
centre, erect, about a foot long, dark brown and resembling a bunch of 
feathers; teraiinol, adherent to an erect (caudiciform) rhizome; they 
are contracted, pinnate, the pinnse crowded, linear, revolute, and monili- 
form. Sori round, confluent. 

2. A', pmnaylvanica, Willdonow. — A hardy, deciduous, ornamental 
species; from North America. Vie sterile fronds <M>mmonly attain the 
height of two foot, arid are pinnate, the pinnoD acuminate, pinnatifid, 
with rounded blunt segments. The fortlle ones are about a foot long, 
contracted, pinnate, wnth linear, crowded piunu), which are revolulc and 
moniliform. Sori round, confiuont. Rhizome erect ; fronds adherent. 

M LLOSORITS, Bernhardl . — Name derived from alhs^ various; and 
itoros^ a heap ; in allusion to the altered appearances presented by 
the sori during tin* dilhirent stages of their development. 

Sori round or oblong, becoming confiuont and ultimately ooeupyiug 

the whole under surface of the 

frond ; spore-cases attached on or Ftg, 4. 

near the apex of the veins, forming broad, intramarginal, compound, 
transverse sori, concealed by the revolute margin of the pinnules. Veins 
forked, free, elevated, tcTniinating wdthiii the indusifonn margim 
Fronds of two kinds : storihv— bi-tripinnate, generally smooth, with 
pinnules dentate, crenate, or laoiniate : fertile— contracted, segments 
oval or oblong, elliptical, revolute and plaited. Rhizome creeping, 
Bomew'hat esDspitose. Fig. 6 represents the upper portion of a sterile 
frond ; the upper portion of a fertile frond (nut. size) ; and a segmeEt 
of fertile frond (magnified) showing the position of the veins and sori, of 
Alhsorua ompus. 

A, erinpuBy Bernhard! (Ptcris orispa, Zmnaus; Cryptogramma 
crispa, B, Jti'otvn ). — Sterile frond bipinnate, pinnules bi-tripinnatiftd, 
segments oblong, often bi-dentate. Fertile fnmd contracted, bipinnate, 
tripinnate below, pinnules linear-oblong, rather obtuse, revolute, enfcu% 
narrow^ at the base. Seri round intramarginal, subsequently confluent, 
cun<!ealed by the revolute margin of the frond. Veins simple, ibrked 
wkre they are eoriferuus. Fronds from three to siE indies hagh, 
adherent to a short creeping rhizome. Only a single sp^di of^thk 
genus is at present in cultivation ; it is a very elegant of dwfrf 
habit, found in rocky or stony places and on old walls in Britain ; and is 
one of the more interesting of the small^growing species. 

There are two or three distinct-looking fbrms of this plant oeeA« 
piff, 5 . aionaily met with ; but they are not sidfloi^tly constant to ha oonsldmd 




as permanent varieties, either on a botanical or cultmisl point of tiew. 
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H OTHOCHLJENA, JZ. Brotm . — ^Name derived from spurious, and cAAif 71 a, a doak ; in allusion to some 

of the spcdoB appearing to have an involucro. Sometimes writhm Notholmna. 

Sori round, solitary, aubscquently confluent ; spore-cases terminal, attached on or 
near the apex of the venules, forming a linear, continuous or intcrupted, marginal line. 
Veins forked, free, pinnate or bifurcato. Fronds varying flrom pinnate to bi-tripinnate, 
hairy densely scaly woolly or covered with a farinose powder, through which the sporo- 
cases protrude, and which are usually but few to eacb sorus. Mai'gin of fronds sometimes 
slightly reflexed. — The plants arranged under this genus are all very elegant, of dwarf 
habit, and generally difficult to cultivate, owing to tbe woolly or scaly surface of the 
fronds, which retains moisture ; when once they become wot the water does not readily 
escape, and the fronds in consequence ore often destroyed. It is therefore not advisable 
to sprinkle water on the fronds, but to keep them quite dry during winter. Fig. 6 
represents a portion of the frond of if. trichomanoidifs (nat. size). 

1. if. tenerat Gillies MS. — A very tender, delicate, evergreen, stove fern ; from Chili. 
Fronds bluish-green with shining stipes, six to eight inches high, adherent to a short 
creeping rhizome; glabrous, biplimate, pinnules on the lower pimnn cordate-ovate 
oblong-obtuse, superior ones becoming sessile, terminal one lobed. Sori tc^riniual 
linear, continuous, confluent, forming a broad marginal band. 

% if. Mnv«r, Oesvaux. — A very tender, delicate, beautiful, evergreen, stove species ; 
native of Mexico, Peru, and ObUi. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, and nr»vered 
beneath with white foiinosc powder, the upper surface bluish green ; terminal, adlicronl 
to a short creeping rhizome ; bipinnuto, willi roundish ovate, obtuse, entire pinnules, 
g cordate at the base, the terminal one lobed. Sori terminal, Imear, confluent, forming 

‘ a broad marginal band. 

8. if. argenteat Hort. — This is one of the handsomest of the whole genus. An overgroen atove species ; a 
native of South America. Fronds triangularly ovate, alK>ut six inches long, arid covered throughout with a 
white farinose powder ; sub-bipinnate, with obloug obtuse cron ate pinnules, thfi lower ones distant. Stipes, 
rachis, and midrib of pinnie shining black. Sori linear, terminal, consisting of a single row of sjKmvcases, 
round, near the margin of each segment. Stipes scaly near the base. Fronds adhoreiit to a somewhat creeping 
rhizome. 

4. if. trieh(nnanoide»f R. Brown (Pteris trichomanoides, JJnfmm ). — A very handsome evergreen stove Fern ; 
from Jamaica. Fronds slender, pendulous, one foot long, covered mostly beneath with a wliito farinose powder, 
and brown stellate pubescence ; pinnate, pinnm oblong obtuse, bluntly lobed or crenate, cordate aud.auriculatc 
at the baao. Sori terminal, confluent, forming a linear continuous marginal band. 

6. if. eraaii/olutf Hort. — ^Au ornamental evergreen stove Fern; native of South America. Fronds one foot 
long, densely covered beneath with imbricated fringed white scales, which ultimately become brown ; up]>cr 
surface scattered over with stellate pubescence ; pinnate, pinnro entire stalked, oblong-ovate, and cordate at the 
base. Sori terminal linear, protruding through the scales, and forming a continuous broad black border. 
Rhizome white, scaly, and creeping. 

fl. if. rufay Prosl. — An evergreen stove species ; native of the West Indies and South America. It is a slender 
and rather straggling growing Fom. Fronds uorrow, from twelve to eighteen inches long, woolly, adherent to 
a creeping rhizome; pinnate, pinnm ovate, oblong-obtuse pinnatifid, WYtli tbo stipes and rachis light brown. 
Sori terminal marginal, forming a linear continuous row of little more than single spore-cases. 

7. if. sinuatay Kaulfuss. — Avery elegant evergreen stove Fom ; native of Peru, Mexico, &c. Fronds one to 
two foot long, recUning, linear pinnate, pinnm cordato-ovate, obtuse, piunatifld, vrhitc on tbe upper surface, and 
denstdy covered with imbricated fringed scalos, upper surface bright green, S(;attcred over with stellate 
pubescence. Stipes, rachis, and rliizome scaly. Sori terminal, marginal, consisting of a few spore-coses, situated 
in the sinus of each segment, protruding through the scales. 

8 . Jf. BQuatmtay Hort. — ^A dwarf evergreen stove Fom ; from Mexico and Peru. Fnmds pinnate, about six 
inches long, rather ovate, sealy beneath, with oblong-obtuso, pinnatifld pinnte, dark greon above and whitish 
beneath. Sori terminal, continued round each segment of the pinius. This species is but little known in cul- 
tivation, although introduced about 1842, ^ 

9. Jf. ktnuginoaOf Beevnux.— A very tender, delicate, evergreen, greenhouse Fern ; native of the South of 
Europe, Madeira, &e. Fronds four to six inches high, very woolly and brownish on the under surface ; linosr- 
lanceolate, bipiimote, with roundish ovate obtuse pinnules, the terminal one lobed. Sori, round, terminal, 
subsequently confluont. Rhizome, short, somewhat creeping. 

10. Jf. wtUtay J. Smith (Oheilanthos vestita, Swart;i ). — A low, delicate, rionder, evergreen, frame, or 
greeidiouse species; native tr of various parts of Horth America. Fronds from frve to ten inches long, densely 
covered witii hairs, and adhemnt to a short creeping rhizome ; linear, bipinnate, with roundish ovate pimue, 
the pinnules pinnatifld ; margin crenate. Sori, round, tominal, marginal, aubsoquently confluents apeciea 
is l^ften sold for out indigenous Wbodna. ihputU. 

IL Jf. ditMiy R. Brown. — A, small evergreen greenhouse Fem; from Hew Holland. Frond|^ six to ten 
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inches long, adherent to a ureeping rhizome; linear-lam^olate biplnnato, pinnules oblong obtuse, opposite, 
sessile and hairy. Sori, terminal, marginal, confluent. Stipes, rachia, and midrib of plnmc, covered with scales. 

12. N. Mdranta, It. Brown. — A rather handsome evergreen ycni ; found in the South of Europe and Madeira. 
Fronds from six to ten inches high, rather stiff, densely covered with scales on tho tmder surface, and adherent 

* to a thick, short, creeping rhizome ; ovato-lanocolato, bipinnate, with oblong obtuse pinnules, the lower one 
stalked, superior ones sessile, entire at the apex. Sori terminal, and marginal. 

13. JV. tammtomy Desvaux. — A woolly evergreen stove Bi)ecie8; from Mexico. Fronds very handsome, 
about a foot long, tripinnato, with ohlong-linoor pinnules, and very small segments, which are roundish ovate 
distant and concave, tho terminal one large. Sori consisting of a few spore^cases on each segment. Ehizomo 
short, creeping. 

14. N. JSckloftima, Kunzo. — Tliis evergreen stove Fern is the most beautiful one of the scaly section, and is 
a native of tho Cape of Good Hope. Fronds nearly a foot long, covered on all parts with narrow white scales, 
giving them a woolly appearance ; rather ovate, tripinnato, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, small roundish ovate 
segments, crenate and concave, tho margin revolute, lower ones distant, superior ones sessile. Sori terminal, 
conKistiiig of a single row of sporc-cases on each sogmeni, partly concealed by the revolute margin. Khizomo 
creeping. 

JV. knditfera of some authors is referred lo Chcilonthns (rtcridese). 

(/| YMNOGllAMMA, Desvatix . — Kamo derived from gymnos^ naked, and gramma writing; in allusion to 
the linear sori being destitute of a cover. 

Sori linear, flirkcd oblique, sub.<«pquently confluent ; spore-cases medial superficial, usually occupying nearly 
the whole length of the venules. Veins forkcid, free. Frond varying from a ^ 

few inches to three or four feet long, simple pinnate bipinnate or decompound, 

smooth haiiy or rovenjd htmealli with a rich-coloured farinose powder. Fig. 7 1 ^ 

reprost'iJta a pinna of (7. tomrntoHa (mod. size). t 

1. O. ruftif Desvatix (llemitmitis rufa, — An ornamental, cvcrgi'cen, ytwil- 

stovo spt‘cies ; native of tropical America. j|rroudH from one U) two foot long, 

hairy, pinnate with oblong, obtuse pinna?, stfdkcd, and cordate at the base, /u 

terminal, adherent to a fuaoiculato ero-ct rhizome. Stipes and rachis, reddish \ 

brown. Sori linear medial, forked, oblique, subscqmmtly confluent, on every MwM} 

piunas thrnugbout tin? frond. 

2 . O. tomnlom^ Dosvaux.— 'Tlu.s i.** a lender, delicate, and beautiful stove 

Fern ; native of Brazil and tho West Indies. Fronds bipinnate, hairy and mom- 
brauouB, from one to tw'o feet long, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, the low’or 
ones rorduto at tho base, terminal one lobed, acuminate. Sori linear, medial, 
fork(jd obliqiuj. Stipes and rachia black, terminal, adherent to a fasiculate 
erect rhizome. ^ 

3. G. Calonielatm^ Kaulfuss. — An ornamental evergreen stove Ftmi ; from 
Jamaica. Fronds from two to throe feet long, covered beneath with a white 
fuxinose powder, upper side dull green, bi-subtripiimatc with lanccolate-acumi- 
natc pinnules, and elongated aeuminab? lobed wigmonts. Sori forked, medial, 
oblique, confluent, and nearly (•xivcring each segment. Stipes rocliis and 

midrib of piimao black, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. W 

This plant fnjquently goes under t)ie name of G. peruviam^ in cultivation. pig, 7. 

4. 0. tartarea^ Desvaux. — An ornamental <wergroen stove species ; from the warm parts of America. Fronds from 
two to three foot long, covered beneath with a w'hile farinose powder, tho upper surface dull green ; bi-sub- 
tripiunatc with lanceolate-acuminate pinnules, and roundish ovate or oblong segments, w'hicb ore distant, ihe 
lower ones lobed. Sori linear medial, forked oblique, becoming confluent. Stipes rachis and midrib of pinnae 
black, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

5. G, chrymphyUa^ Kaulfuss. — One of the most beautiful oi’ all exotics in cultivation ; on evergreen atove 
species, from the W est Indies and South America. Fronds from one to two feet long, oovercal beneath with a farinose 
powder of tho richest golden yellow, the upper surface yellowish green, bipinnate with lanoeolate-acumlnate 
pinum, and roundish ovate or oblong pinnules, slightly dentate^ distant and pinnatifld, with medial sori soatU^red 
on tho veins, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. This Fcm, liko most others, varies in ouhiva- 
tion according to tho treatment it receives; if subjected to a low temperature, and a rather dry atmosphere, 
the fronds do not exceed ton inches high, e.rc nearly triangular and of tho most intense goldlen yellow ; but if in 
a tomperatore of 85-90** Fahrenheit, with proportionate moisture, it then becomes more compound, two foot 
hig^ or more, tho segments of the pinnules more serrated, and of an exceedingly bright yellow. 

6. 0, ockradoi^ Presl F--- An evergreen stove Fern ; from Peru. Fronds from one to one and a half foot loog, 
pale ydlow beneath, tlie upper su^ce bright green, terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome ; bipinimte wi& 
lonoeolate^uighiato pinnm, and narrow oblong-liuOar dentate pinnules. Sori medial, somewhat scattered on 

^ tho veins. This has the most compact frond of the^ jellow powdery kinds, and is shining on the upper snifrice* 
1 Known in oJhivation under tho name Of G, 
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7. O. Hart. — An iClegant ©vergroon Btovo Fern ; from South Amorioa. Fronds delioate, very fragile, 

one and a lialf feet long, covered beneath with a rich yellow farinose powder, the upper surface yellowish green ; 
bipinnale with lanceolate pinuo), and roundish or elongated pirmatiHd pinnules, with dentato segments, Sori 
medial, conSuont, covering nearly overy segment of the frond. Hhizomc tufted. 

8. (?. mlphurea^ Dosvaux. —A very elegant dwarf evergreen speoies ; from Jamaica. Fronds from six to ten 
inches long, fragile, and very delicate, the under surface covered with a farinose powder of a bright sulphur 
yellow, upper surface pale green, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhisomc ; bipinnate with lanceolate- 
acuminate pinnae, and oblong-obtuse pinnatifid pinnules, ounoate at the base, the margin dentate. Sori linear, 
forked oblique, subsequently confluent, nearly covering each segment of tbo pinnules. 

9. O, ehcerophjfUa^ Desvaux.— A tender, delicate, fragile, annual stove Fern ; native of the West Indies and 
various places in South Amoiica. Fronds decompound, triangular, bright green, from six to eight inches high, 
with roundish ovate pinnatifid pinnules, deeply dentate, and cunoate at the base. The fortUe fronds erect, 
and the pinnules very much contracted. 

10. O, kptophylla^ Desvaux. — An extremely delicate annual stove species; from the South of Europe, 
Madeira, &c. This little Fern attains the height of but a few' inches. The fronds bipinnate, smooth, with 
roundish cuncate, two or three lobed pinnules, mid each lobe bluntly dontaUi. Sori forked, confiueni. Fertile 
fronds not contracted, and nearly all fertile. 

V EPTOGRAMMA, /. -Name derived from Uptos^ slender, and gramna, writing; alluding to the 

^ narrow lines in wbicli the sori arc disposed. 

Veins pinuato, venules simple, friie, parallel, usually external. Sori oblong-linear, medial, oblique, composed 

of a few sporc-casos, which are somo- 
^ times cchinate. Fronds bi-pinnatifid, 

' ^'**^'"* smooth or 

il^ii I villose. Rhizome etespilose, creeping.— 

genus has undoubtedly a cotmider- 
several of the preceding 
ones : it may be viewed hh forming a 
link betw'ecn Grainmiti.s, Polypodium, 
Fig. 8. and Gymnogntinma. Its cdongated sori 

are similar to Grammitis ; but it is separated from that genus by its habit and the different formation of the 
veins. It has the habit and venation of many spc^cdos of Polypodium, but is distinct from them in its linear 
sori. It is very closely oonnected with Gymnogrammo, being distinguisbed from that genus only by the 
veins and sori being siniplo. There are many species belonging to Lcptogrnmma, but only one at present in 
cultivation. Fig. 8 shows the upper portion of a pinna of L. mllona (mod. size). 

1. L. villosa^ J. Smith. (Gymnogramma villosa. Link ). — A beautiful cvergreem stove Fern, from Brazil. 
Fronds hairy, bipinnatifid, about two feet long, reclining, with liiicar-hinreolate acuminate pinntc, and rutber 
ovate, bluntly acuminate segments. They are lateral, adherent to a ccespitose creeping rhizome. Sori oblong, 
near medial oblique. 




ON THE GERMINATION OF FEl^S'B. 

Bt ABTHUR HENFREY, r.L.S., Lbotueek on Botany at St. Gbobgb’s Hospital. 

f HlS subject having attracted a good deal of attention lately, it may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Gardener li' Magazine to have an account of the principal phenomena which have 
been recently observed, and of the views entertained respecting the reproduction of the plants. 

It has long been known that when the 8poi*es of the Ferns germinate, they first produce little disks 
of green cellular tissue, lying like ooUectioiis of little green membronous scales upon the surface on 
which they are growing. About ten years ago, Professor Nageli of Zurich observed a peculiar struc- 
ture upon these little germinal fronds, consisting of cellular bodies, from which wcio discharged spiral 
filaments^ moving rapidly and apparently voluntarily through the water in which tlie object lay 
beneath the microscope. The discovery of these organs was not much noticed at the time, but about 
four years ago Count Lefi^yc-Suminski of Berlin mode a complete series of observations on the germina- 
tion of the Ferns, and published an elaborate and frilly-illnstrated account of them, in which he not only 
confirmed the statement of the existence of these so-called antheridia of the Ferns, bnt showed that 
there existed two kinds (if cellular organs upon the young germ frond, which organs he considered to 
represent the two sexes, and to conrespend to the antheridia and pistillidia of the mosses. 

\,I have examined these structures myself, and can confirm completely, in inost respects, the account 
9udunski has given of their general structure ; but my obser^^arions have not yet been sufficiently 
^4^t(mded to enable me to give an opinion on the ^ysiologicai questions relating to them, vtrhich 1 shall 
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presently speak of. In tlic first plaee, therefore, 1 %rill deHcrihe these bodies as I have seen tliern, and 
in a manner which will enable any one pOHsessinj^ a mieroseopt; to repeat them for himself. 

The gcrmini^l frond must be taken veiy young, while yet not more than one-eightli of an inch in 
diameter, and before any sign of the first leaf ap])ear8 rising from its upper ^ 

surface. The little frond will then be found in the shape of a rounded or hcai't- 
shaped disk, foimcd of delicate green colls, (Fig. 6) ; a single layer, ^ 

except in the middle, having been gradu^y developed into tliis ^ 

form through the stages represented in the annexed figures (h'ig. A \ 

1 — fl). Tp^see the peculiar organs, the disk-like cellular plate 

must be carefiilly bid face downwards upon a slip of gbss, and 

washed ^lean, gently removing the grains of soil with a 

camel-hair pencil, from among the rootlets. When placed yO ^ PJ 

under the microscope a number of projecting cells ^ / 

(Fig. 6, h) are generally found scattered about ^ ^ 

the frond. I'hcso are seen to be again filled ^ 1 S 

with minute vcKicl(?s (Figs. 7 and 8) which W ^ 9 

escape by the bursting of the protruding cell, either spontaneously or by slight pressure on the gkss 

covering the object (Fig. 9). As the vesicles emerge they burst also, and from tliem springs out a 

spbal thread-like body, thickened at one end, and furnished with cilia, os represented in the wood-cut 




(Pi: 




C^oo/ 



(Fig. 10). These, the so-called animalcules, swim about with great rapidity, shooting forward, and 
continually \ihirling round on tlieir own axes. To see them clearly tlieir motion must bo stopped by 
adding o little solution of iodine. 

n 22 /3 thickened port of the frond, near the notch, ore 

fTW^ .A found in most cases, not always, cellular structures of 

.r^' 1 1^ j lar^r »v.e, and more complicated (Fig. 6, a). They consist of 

WT ') AI--' conical papillae, with cellular walls, contain- ^ 

j J Bl , ing a cavity in the centre, as npresenti^d in a 

A - ^ ' the figures (11 and 12). 

— r Now, the statements of Suminski are to 

the effect that these last bodies represent ovules, and that a little cell exists 
at the bottom of the cavity (Fig. 13), which becomes fertilised by the entrance Py / 

of one of the spiral bodies, in a manner supposed to have some analogy to W 
the entrance of the pollen-tube into the ovules of flowering plants. ^IT I | / 

My own observations have not afibrded me a view of any process A 'J 
of this kind ; and ebborate investigations have been made since the -jj* Ij 
publication of Suminski’s paper by two skilful German anatomists, ^ 

Dr. Wigand and M. Schaebt, with a view to confirm or refute his f ' ' 

assertions, so important in a physiological point of view. They ' ( 

both agree in stating that very extensive research has failed to reveal anything like an entrance of 
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the spiral bodies into the so-called ovnles ; and M. Hchacht further avers that, in the young stogies of 
the “ o'l'ules,” at which stage Suminski states the fertilization takes place, the cavity is closed up. 

The evidence, therefore, is at present against Count Suniinski s views, y('t I um inclined to think 
that the point is by no means decided ; and, at all events, the impoit of the remarkable structures 
remains to be cleared up. The first leaf emerges from the substance of the cellular thickening of the 
germinal frondy which is carried up a little way in a kind of sheath. Tlic “ ovule or several, may 
often be seen attached to^ the side of this sheathing process of tissue. It is the opinwjii of Count 
Suminski that the first leaf is developed from tlie minute cell which, he says, lit's at the bottom of the 
“ ovule,” just as the embryo is in the embryo sac of a phanerogamous ovule ; but, if tins wore the case, 
there would be the striking difference that the embryo bursts tlu'ough the coats of the ovule at the side, 
the radical extremity not pointing to the canal where the fertilizing iiifiuence enters, us in the flowering 
plants. The second leaf of the young plants is developed in the axil of the first, and so on, the little 
Mtirchantiu-like gcimihal frimd soon decaying aw'ay. 



DESCIIIPTION OF FIGUKES. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Successive stages of development from the spore (Fig. 1). In Fig. 6 are seen two of the untheridiu. 

6. A germinal frond (it is a simple cellular plate like the leaf of a Moss) : a are two “ovuhjs b a number of 
** antlieridia e root fibrils. 

7. A more highly magnified view of a piece of the frond, with two aiitheridia,” one eontaining the vesii les 
(6), the oth*jr burst {d). 

8. Side view of b in the last figure. 

9. The same bursting to discharge the vesicles, which again discharge the spiral fi'^a-rnontb e. 

10. One of the spiral filamouts or ** animalcules’’ moi magnified. 

11. Side view of an “ ovule.” 

12. The summit of the same, seen from above. 

18. Side view of an ** ovule ” from Suminski, repn'senting the cmhrj'O-eell at the bottom of tin* i>n\if y. 

14, 15, 16. Germinating Ferns, witli the young leaves springing up from the germinal frond. 


HOIlTl(mLTT:KAl SOOfKTY. 

January 14 . — The most " '‘markable object on ^his ocjcas* n present(*d to the meeting, and for 
which a largo silver medal was a'W'arded, was a cut specimen ot‘ Amherstia uohilis, tiom the gu» den of 
Mrs. Lawrence of Ealing Puri , where only in this country this noble Indian tree has been made to 
produce its flowers. This tree w'as originally found by Dr. M'ullich growing in the garden of a 
monastery at Kogun, on the Salucn river, and was subsequimt’v met with by the late Mr. Griffith in 
tlxe forests of Martaban, in the Birman empire. The fine pinnated foliage of this tree, together with 
the gaily coloured and curiously fonned blossoms, in which a charming deep salmon-pink is predominant, 
render it indeed worthy the name of “ nobilis.” The singular form of the ca'jsalpineous flowers is 
rendered still more remarkable by the presence of a pair of large sa^mon-coloui’ed bracts at the base of 
the ccxrolla, and at first sight appearing as if forming part of it. Now* that a blooming habit has b(;en 
induced in the plant at Ealing Park, it may he expected to bloom annually. Mr. Lofldigcs of llackncy 
sentdj)lant of rare Ansellia ufricana from FcnjaiidoPo,—remaikahle, among ouicr things, as being 
one of the few orchids which grow naturally on the stems of Palm trees ! the Ansellia occurred on that 
of the Rlais. Frpm Mr. Beck of Isleworth wxre three specimt ..m of Oucidium, and a gremp of Cinerarias, 
sent witli the view of showing that neat blooming plants of this favourite flower maybe had by sowing 
the seeds about May. From a May sowdng Mr. Beck liad raised plants blooming since November. 
Several flowering plaiits wca'e sent from the Society’s gardtin. Mr. Imvis of Oukhill contributed a fine 
basket of West’s St. Peter’s Grape ; and samples of the liose-gfrdle were sent by the inventor, Captain 
Armstrong, of Cobham, Surrey ; tlicy consist of a hand of zinc, the ends of which are fastened by a jut 
and screw, and are intended to serve both as a fastening for standard plants, such as roses; 
label on which the names may be insciihed ; being neat, if they prove to be durab% about 
have some misgivings, they* will, no doubt, be extensively used in highly kept gardsUl^ Some fruit pf 
Hubbard’s Poormain, a h^y> prolific, and richly^flavoured Apple, wortlxy of generfd^tivationi and 
of the Easter Beurre, and Bemre Hanz Pears, were sent from the gardeu of the T 
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HELIOTHonrif PKnUX IAXUAT— Vah. : SALTElfS OEM. 

Atf/. f>r</tr.--lloiui«WACJEAt, 


Oknehic Chakactek.— H chotnipiuni, Lomana. — Calyr five- 
purtoil. (hruliti liypogyuouH, ?*ulvt»r - sluipt'd, without teeth, 
naked or heariUd in the throat, the limb flvo.to«jthcd, with tlu‘ 
indrntatioiiH simple or contuiiiiTif^ a small tooth. SHamem five, 
inseaed on the tube of ihr. roroUa, included. Omry four- 
celied ; solitary in the cells, peudulaus; ntyle terminal, 

verv r^Utirt ; Hliftma peltate. Vruildry, composed of four separ- 
.Mile r«/r/, which are one-celled, oue-seeded, three-sided, and 
V . b t' t the centrnl iuiftle. Emhryn exalhuniinous, straight or 
hoiuotropously aicuiite ; cntylrdunH flerth> ; radhto terete, 
■ .ijiefior.- Herbs oi muliT shruhs, luxuriant in n large number 
f species in t.'opieal and sub-tropiful regions ail over the 


world, more rare in temperate climates; leaves alternate or 
sometimes Hub-opposlto or terimte, most frequently hispid, 
entire : spikes terminal and lateral, solitary or conjugate, gene- 
rally spirally curled m the young condition.~(jG!iMil<c^ 
Elajtt. 3751). 

llRniornoFiiTat Pr.nrviAyrM, Zinn/rtis. — Stem shrubby; 
IcavcMs i>etiolate, ovate or oblong InuccoLite, wrinkled ; spikoe 
terminal branched, the tube of the oorolU hardly the len{^ of 
tlic ealyxe^ 

Vak. : -So/fer’s fi'cai. —Flowers large, deep puiide with n 
white ey<‘. 


B IaSC’IUI’TION. — A shnil), gi'owiiig from one to two foot higli, robust, find of a branching 
busby b:ibit. 'i’ho loaves aro buiry, ovab*-lanceolate, in size and form resembling those on 
vigorous branobes of llio common Jloliotropo, but of a doe])er groon, and they do not become 
blackciii d or iliscolourc-d from the edbets of slight cold, us is the cfise with the garden variety 
from wliioli tliis was ruisod. 'I’lu^ Ibiwors grow in lai-gt‘ olmstered recurved s^iikcs, on which 
fiu'V urv wry cbiscly aiTungod ; the corollas are larger than in the parent spt'cies, of a very deep 
hluc purple colour. M’itli a broad white centre. From the size and compacincas of the (dusters 
1lieinso]\cs, and tlie large .size and strongly-fjontrasted coloiu* of the tlowers, this is assuredly 
the most strilviTig niid distinct variety of ileliolrojHj which has yet been obtained. 

ITisToitv, iic. — Wc s* w this 'icu'dling Heliotrope when first coming into bloom, during the 
jiast suniimT, in the nursn.N Mr. Salter of Hammersmith, where, at a later period of the 
‘•easoii, the drawing "-'un which our jilatc has been pn^pared was made. Its histoiy is thus 
>tai(!d to us by Mr. Salter, wllo^c remarks oii its peculiarities quite agree.' willi our (Avn observa- 
lioiis : — The, Heliolrope ‘(i(;ni’ is a garden variety, raised by myself in 1849 from Voltairea- 
num ; it, Imwf'ver, differ? from it in several essential particulars, not having either the rambling 
li:d)it of its parent, or being snbj(‘ct to tlie great disadvantage of the Itmvcs changing colour in 
an f uiini . Tlu^ (Jem is of a very ro]>ust and bushy habit, Ifoaring a profusion of exceedingly compact 
Inisso.s of Howers of a deep blue purple, with a Itu’gc white centni; the odour is quite as tira- 
grant iis in any of the other kinds. This vtuiety will be found a gn at acquisition for bedding 
and pot culture.” 

Crr/rruK. — ITic culture of Tteliotro])es is so wcdl understood, that wc need only observe, that 
the vuriidy now tigured is adapted for all the purpust's to which the rcruvian Ilcliotropo is 
usually applied. — M. 


THEOllY AlSl) PRACTKIE OF PRUNING. 

Bv Mr HENllY UAITaEV, Nunrham P.^rk, Oxioai). 

'jJT is. indeed, a wise dispensation of an All-bo\mtiful Providence, that man should not find the 
H fruits and Howers of the earth in their natural state, in their fullest perfection, without exorcising 
his reasoning powers, or exerting his lysioal capacities. If such were the ease, he w^ould lose an in- 
valuable boon in the calm and pure grutitication which he enjoys wlieii stud'i'ing the causes and tracing 
the effects which are to be observed in vegetable life, and taking that exercise wliich is so conducive to 
health. There is, perhaps, no greater gi’atification than is experienced by those who cultivate a 
when a shrub which they plaircd^vith their own hands becomes a fine specimen, or a long- 
fruit-tree’ yields its produce. Who can tell the beauty of the one, or describe in terms suffi- 
isiefitly melliflumilf, the lusciousness of the other! 

In seeking ^o^tein the desired refiults from trees and fruit-hearing shrubs, the art of pruning 
efudiciduafy much consequence ; but, unfortunately for those who wish to obtain infor- 
mation on there is little to be found in a suHicioutly condensed state to suit the generality 

of persons. Much has been written in old liooks in a quaint and dogmatical style, but little exists in 
a popular in isolated papers in the Gardeners" Chronicle. In some measure, to supply this 
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desideratum to the amateur, will he atti%ipted in the series of papers it is proposed to give in the 
Gardeners* Magazine ofJiofang, and it is hoped that, by the aid of the illustiatioiis, the jjrineiples in- 
culcated will be found sufficiently intelligible. 

When we consider th(‘ imporlu nee of the viirious products of tre(‘N to the liuman race, whether us yield- 
ing timber, fruits, or the various substances used hi our arts aiidnuinufuetures, we must admit that they 
arc second to none of the gifts of nature, and that the art, which has for its object tlu* concentration of 
their energies for specific purposes, is truly worth attention. The importance of prunuig admitted, it 
is obvious that the results of the practice must be in proportion to the amount of skill employed by the 
pruner. In addition to quick and clever manipulation, he should jKwsess grt'at dist’ernment, and see 
fin ?iis mind's eye ) the result of each stroke of his knife before he makes the cut. This dexterity and 
fore-knowledge can only he attained by loftg pmc'tice. 

1 would hci*c make a distinction as to two diverse modes of pruning, one of whicli I will designate 
as summer oy prerent ire pruning, and the other as the remedial, TTie latter is the kind udo])led by our 
older gardenc?rs, the former is practised by the most clever men of the present day. Foj* instance, our fore- 
father allowed their pear-trees to produce' a forest of luxui-iant brushwood, which, in a given month, 
upon a given day, was annually cut ofl^ — only to exhaust the energies of the tree in proilueing another 
useless crop of shoots. How different is the practice now ! Tlie modern gardener endeavours to 
balance the grow th of his tree, by aJlow'ing no more branches and Ic'avc's to h(‘ jiroduec'd than ean per- 
form tlieir functions, and assist, hy their full exposure to lights in elaborating and storing np orgaii- 
izahle matter for the production of the fruit or the flow'ers he desires to have. He ri nioves uiineees- 
sary shoots when in embryo hy rubbing them off, and arrests the iirogress of luxuriant ones hy finieig 
pinching. He wdll leave luxuriant grow-ths at their full lengtli, or nearly so ; depressing llu'ir jaunts 
to make them push from every hud fruitful twigs of a moderate growth; or he will jirune hack lo two 
or three buds a weak shoot-, and elevate its point perjx'ndicularly, in ordi'r that the sup whieh would 
have had to supimrt a number of shoots, may he eoneentrated and jiroduee a more vigorous grow th. 
If he desires to increase the strength of Jiis trees, lie w'ill prune' early in autumn, that the sap aceiimu- 
lated by the roots during winter may not he wasted. Thus, the buds wTiich are retained will ajqiro- 
priate the w'hole store of nomishment, and more robust growih wdll result. Nor wdll he l‘org<‘t, that it 
is as necessary to prune and control the roots of trees as it is to prune their branches. 

What 1 shall here designate as remedial pruning, ought searceig ever to he required in a garden ex- 
cept in the case of dead branches. In onr w^oods and forests, casualties are of frc'quent occuirenee, and 
amputation of limbs becomes nec<?8sai’j" ; hut this may rather ho teimed lopjiing than pruning. I fully 
believe, that all tlie pruning W'hieh timber ti’ces require, and fniit tiees ougJit to have, may be done in 
the early stage of their growth with the finger and thumbs and a moderatts sized knife, and there u'ilt be 
no perceptible blemishes in after years if it is thus jierformed. The saw, the axe, and the hill-hook, 
have no place in modem gardening ojieratioiis, save in the accidental cases I have named ; they belong 
to the period of Vandalism, and arc now wdeldcd but by Gothic hands. 

The sagacious and observant John Evelyn, writing in the yetu* 1(109, sa 3 ^s, that “ tJie ancients foiiiid 
such benefit in pruning,” that “ they feigned a goddesse preside over it.” He sa 3 's also, that “ a 
skilful pruner should be early at this work and, afterwards, (juoting from his countiyiiian, “ honest 
LawsoQ {Orchard)” “ All ages,” saith ho,” “ by mlcs and experience, do consent to a pruning and 
lox)^g of trees. Yet have not any that I know described unto us (except in dark and general words) 
which "or what ore these superfluous boughs wdiicli wo must take aw'ay.” The age in which w’e live 
is, perhaps, one which would have made this (in his day) ch'ver and useful man mon* happy, could he 
have know’n how much oui* practices in gardening affairs differ from the time-honoured usages of 
his day. We consent to a pruninjf, but abjure the lopping process. Evelyn fui'ther says, “ Tis misciy 
to SCO how our fiiirest trees are defaced.” It is to be feared, that could ho revisit us, he w^ould find 
too much reason to make a similar exclamation witli regard to the management of trees for timber. 
For it is a fact, tliat, by far the greatest proportion of our forest trees have no pnining at all, and are 
confided to the management of men who have no knowledge of those principles whieh ai'o indispensable 
to good culture. When we consider the vast importance df our timber in a national point of view, this 
seem^ extraordinary. While horticulture and agriculture take rank with the sciences, and have the 
highest patronage, poor arboriculture barely receives a passing consideration, unless it bo that w'hich 
occurs when there is to bo a felling of timber. 

Early autumn, os soon os the leaves of a tree have performed their functions, is generally chosen as 
the fittest time to j^rform the oixjration of pruning, because, after the superfluous branches are re- 
moved, the whole of the sap accumulated during the winter season is devoted to the development of the 
buds which are considered necessary — “ provided always” that the tree is not of plethoric growth ; 
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but if the HumuK^r processes luivo l»oen well attended to, there will be little to do in the way of winter 
pruiiini:^, at least, much lesa t/tan foi'mrrh/. 

However sound and correct the j^eneral rules for pruning may be, as there is no nile without ex- 
ception, so, in this case, nimdi must be left to the discretion of the ojierutor ; but there are certain 
fundamental principl(*s which must not be lost sight of under any circumstances; these ore: — 

1. 'JV) expose every part of the tree to the full action of solar light. 

2. To allow no branches or foliage to be produced which cannot perfoiTn their functions proiKTly ; 
to am*st their growth in an embryo state, ratJier than allow them to misappropriate the food which by 
attention might he made available to the results which are desired. 

ti. Always to remcjiulun* that fruitfulness and luxuriant growth are opposite qualities, and that what 
is conducive to the one is inimical to the other. 

4. To endeavour to avoid the extremes of luxuriance and fruitfulness, nothing being more injurious 
in its effects than the weakness induced by ovcr-eropjiing. To endeavour, in fine, so to regulate the 
energies of the tree, that, while it produces fruit, it has sufficient strength to iierfcTt it. 

The primer, then, has a delicate and cioinidicated operation to ])crlbrm ; one that cannot be perpe- 
trated in ruthful ignorance, but must be based upon a knowledge of the laws of vegetable physio- 
logy. and eontirmed by practice, reading, and constant observation, and withal adioitly executed. I 
pro(?eed to apply these remarks to the various subjects which come under the licads of forestial and 
horticultural pruning. 1 shall, under the former liead, consider and ofli r some suggestions upon (1 .) The 
nursery treatmoiit of young forest trees as to root pruning : (2.) Pruning the brandies of trees intended 
for timber and effect : (Ik) The pruning of /W/iV. trees and its application to particular subjects, viz., 
the Vine, h^ig, Peach, Morello Cherry, Plum, Cherry, Apple and Pear, Gooseberry and CuiTaiit, 
Ilaspheny, and the Filbert. 

SUGGESTIONS RESCEUTING THE NURSERY TREATMENT OF YOUNG TREES AS TO ROOT PRUNING. 

The imj^irtuTice of early education, in forming the human character, is universally admitted. 
“ Train u]) a child in the way he nduiuld go,” says the wise man. We say. apply the same principle 
to your trees, and whatever is tlu'iv ultimate object or dcstiuatiou, begin early “ the delightful task” 
of teaching them “ how to shoot.” 

I'lie treatment which the roots of b*oes receive in the nursery, is, in our opinion, of material im- 
portance, and may differ much, with equal propriety, ai*cording to the object of the planter, wlio may 
either desire to induce rfipid and luxuriant growth, or to obtain fruetif(‘rous properties. It is customary, 
in most iiurs(‘ries, to tmt the roots of seedling oaks with a spade in Llie second year of their gi’owlli, to 
transplant frequently afterwards, and, on every occasion of removal, to trim the strongest roots. The 
plants so treated are generally considered eligible for removal; they are sure to fire : hut instead of 
sending up good leaders, they mostly produce weak shoots, and grow stunti'd and forked, having a strongtu’ 
resemblance to the miniature old trees of the Chinese gardeners than the characteristic vigour of the 
nritiflh oak. liapid gi'owth is a condition not to he disregarded in growing trees for timber, provided 
always that such growth is fully exjiosed to the influence of solar light, which alone can give solidity 
to the newly formed tissues. It uppeai-s to us, that, when we contrast the means given by nature to tlie 
oak for ample develojmieiit and sturdy growth, we oiv not taking the propc'r course to attain our ends, 
as it is most probable that the finest oaks now in existence, (such, for instance, as the Puushangci*), 
are the offspring of acorns which uecidontally sprang up when* they still staud. Such was, doubtless, 
the origin of the largest oaks at Windsor ; and those magnificent relics of the once royal domain of 
Woodstock wliich are still remaining, the almost imperishable recfftl of past ages. Surely, when we 
view these noble products of unassisted nature, it should lead us to reflect upon the fitness of our cus- 
tomary procedure, and ask ourselves if it may not bo a blind empiricism, rather than rational prac- 
tice. Wo require vigour ; we take tlie most effectual means to check it. 

The obsei’vation we arc about to make does not precisely fall within tlic scope of this article, but as 
it is collateral wdtli it, we think it not irrelevant to say, ttuit we believe that if our forest trees were 
sown where they arc to remain, or planted permanently wiieii very young, it would tend much to re- 
store them to their piistine rigour, and induce those gigantic proportions which we alone sec or read 
of as developed in natural forests. 

The axiom that whatever is couduoive to luxuriant growth is inimical to productiveness, has been 
louehed upon. We will only now say tlqit it has also a rice versa bearing. It follows, therefore, that 
altliough it is not wdse to curtail the youug roots of oui* forest tri'cs, it is most sound, sensible, and effi- 
cient practice, to control those of our fratt frees. We would stTupulously preserv^c the tap root of an 
Oak or a Pitfe, but would utterly annihilate such an organ in the Apple, Pear, Plum, or any other 
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fruit-bcuringf tree. Moderate gi’owtli, abundance of surface roots, and well-npeiied wood, are tbe desi- 
derata to be aimed at with fniit trees ; and root pruuiuf^ should be commenced in the imi’sery, and 
carried on with discretion during; the whole course of their exislt'inu'. 

Autumn, early autumn, is the best period for pruning the roots; os soon as the “ sear and yellow 
leaf” appeal's, it may commence. It is important that* the jag^f^ed and /* 

ragged cuts made by the spade should be smoothed by the knife, and we ^ / ) 

would carefully remove the soil from the roots, selecting only the strongest / 

for o]>ei*ation. Koot^pnining is cei*tainly one of the first principles j 

in the successful culture of fruit trees. Its importance is obvious when ' 

we consider the reciprocal action wdiieh exists between roots and 
braiiches, and the control which it gives over tlie energies of the subject 
so treated. Although it has not been general amongst Knglish gai*- 
deners till latterly, it has long been so among the Dutch. It is not 
difficult to conceive what would have been the fahi of such a thing as 

that of pruning the roots of plants half a century ago. With what ^ ^ 

zealous indignation would the gardening woilhies of that day have ^ 

scouted the man who had the temerity to make such a suggestion, or to i 

hint at such a liorticultural heresy ? “ Necessity’’ is said to ho “ the 

mother of invention,” and our oiiwurd progress in this, as in all other 

arts wdiich minister to the comfort, and luxuiy of mankind, will he in 

proportion to the increased demand wliich will arise as we progress in 

education and refinement. Lotus discard prejudice, and bi'lieve nothing 

impossible. 

PRUNING THE BRANCHES OF FOREST TREES FOR TIMBER AND \ i 

PICTURESQUE EFFECT. \ 1 

Amojig the various modes of pruning which liave had their advocates \ \ 

in the gardening periodicals, I oni not aware that any distinction has \ 

ever been made between tho.se whose object is simply to produce usc*ful I ^ 

timber, and tliosc w'hose aim is to jiroducc objects of picturesque beauty. 1 / 

The treatment of such tives is but too generally confided to ignorant 

worknieui who believe that the neai’er ajiproximation trees make to 1 

scaffold poles, the greater is their lawity and perfection. lint iJie dis- / 

criminating manager will make this diftbrcn<*e between the niai’ginal / 

and interior trees, that, while he prunes and fore-Bhorteiis the latter to ^ 

throw all their energies into one trunk, he will only seek to obtain in 

the former a cortail^ height of clear stem, leaving the head to diverge 

and ramify according to its natural habit. I 

The pruuing of fbrest trees, os commonly practised, is what wf >on- w 

sider more properly a mutilation, generally performed in a rough and / 
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slo’^ienly manner, by chopping off with a bill branches of considerable size. We protest against tlie use 
of this instrument, and recommend, and believe, Uiut all the pruning which timber trees require may 
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be done wiHi a knife, or fho lin^^cr while younfif. VVe would adopt what we have called previuitive 
prunini^, allowinij^ no uniKicessarj^ j^rowths to requii’o lopping by iKicomiii^ too lur^e. We think that, 
in the case of u young: tree whose stem we wdsh to iiicreiiHe, it is desirable to spur in the side branches 
for a year or two, us the nurserymen do with the Pear and Apple stocks, ^mdually and annually 
removing a tier or two of the lower spurs till-iu sufficient length of clear stem is obtained. It is con- 
tended by some, that every branch of a tree is of service to it, and should not be removed. When it 
becomes rvalhj n branch, such removal is alw'uys attended wdth mischief. I'he great point for the 
pruiier to bear in mind is, that the secretions of trees do not depend upon the quantity of shoots and 
foliage, but more upon the latter ha^dng full exposure to the action of light. The quality of timber 
grown in the dense gloom of the interior of a wood, is, for this reason, inferior to tlnit afibrded by the 
marginal trees. 

We would deprecate (unless in veiy exposed situations) the system of introducing wdiat are called 
*Miurses,” hut which arc' rather destroyers as geiiemlly employed. We say, j)lant forest trees with the 
roots nature 1ms given them ; 2 )luut wdiile v^iy young, or sow the seeds, and eomnieiice {U’uniiig almost 
immediately ; spur in the young side shoots, remove rival leaders, and annually remove some of the 
lowH'i* spurs from the stem before tiny are large enough to cause a wound. In vigorous trees, choose 
the spring for the operation, when the w'oimd is quiekl}’ healed. 

In illustration of the good offi'cts resulting from the jwnetiee we ri‘coinmend, w’e refer to the accom- 
panying figure of a ))ortion of the stem of a young Elm — the stem from wliich it wms taken being about 
eight feet in height, and its diameter, midway np it, four inches. Fig. 1 represents about a foot of 
its trunk as taken from the' middle ; it is cut longitudinally dow'ii the middle, and the grain is clear, 
straight, and free fi’om blemish. Fig. 2 is another section of a similar trc'C, showing a knot which has 
resulted from allowing the side shoot to become too large* before removal. The benefit of early or pre- 
^eiilix* pruning, and the evil of late or remedial pruning, is here plaiiily sh(»wn. Fig. 3 represents 
the stem of a young tree in inoeess of pruning — the lower Imuiehes removed, the uppt'r simiTcd in. 

In ])runing cone-hearing tree's (conifers), it is good practice to fore-shoi'ten the branches before re- 
moval. It is impossible', lioweve'r, lay down mb's for every contingency, and much must be left 
after all to the judgment of tlie o]>erator. lint of this we may rest assured, that if pruners are mere 
uuteMualons, and not observers, much that is fandamentally corree't in theoiy may be misapplied in 
Xjraet ice. 

In conclusiem, tbc'n, we say to tlie fruit-pruiier, remember the delicate fabric with which you have 
to deal. 'Phink that it is yours to assist, and iie)t to do viedenee to iiatiu'c. Ever reflect tliat it is to 
pn'veiitivc treatment and close obseiwatiou of cause and effect that you must look for success ; and, in- 
st-ead of leaving young w’omls unj>ruued for tw'enty years, and till they are utterly ruined, begin be- 
times “ to train them up in the way they should go.'* Ho shall you aequirc lasting honour, and your 
country reap benefit. 


BOTANICAL FJIAGMENTS. 

11. LINjjLEY proposes to separate the Tree Pcconies from tlie genus Pfoonia, on account of 
the tough leathery coat wliich is drawn tightly around their carpels, allowing nothing but the 
stigmas to project ; this organ, properly referred to what botanists now call tlic disk, has no existence 
ill the true l^ronies ; “ it is in all j^rohahility an innermost row of abortive stamens, the filaments of 
w’hich are united into a cup, Avhilo the anthers refuse to appear.” The new genus is named Moutan, 
and tlie common species M. officinalia.-;-(Pcijr#. FI. Gard., i. 161 )t 

The beautifully marbled-leaved |)laut described as Erioenemu mannoratum at p. 13o (voL ii.), is 
jiroperly a species of Bertolonia, named B. maeulata by Martins, according to Sir W. J. Hooker, who 
observes *. “ The fruit or capsule is an elegant object, especially wdien the eye is aided by a small power 
of the microscope ; for it is singularly iiifiated, with thret* very prominent angles, and sc'vend ribs, and 
every rib, as well as the margin of the lobes of the calyx, is beset witli bristles terminated by a gland.” 
— [Bot. Mag,, t. 4o51). 

Professor Odppert has described the lower end of a trunk of Pinites protolarix, a gigantic ftmil 
tree, which was found in the brown coal ofLaasou, in Silesia, in 1849. It ineasui'ed more than 32 
feet in circuraforcuce, and about 4 feet in length ; erect, i)erfcct in form, but strqipod of bark ; 16 vast 
roots ran out at right angles fi*om its b.,i8c. Tho interior was filled with structureless brown coal ; but 
in sections of the outer parts, one !<» inchc'S broad, the other 3 feet 6 inches, Professor Gdppert counted 
respectively 700 and 1300 lings of wood ; so that for the hall* diameter of SJ feet at least 2200, but 
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jjrohrtbly 2500, riiijya must have existed. AceonUiij' to the tlu*ory of annual viiij^s, this tvc'o would 
ai)pear to have been from 2200 to 2500 years old; hut, unfortunately, the annual ring theory is not 
always trustworthy.- [Hot (iaz.^ hi. 10). 

The IHamha phtnf of trojiieul western Afnca, called also Congo hjbaeeo, is smoked hy the native 
Africans to produce the pleasing excitcnuait of intoxication ! It is smoked from n large wooden pipe or 
reed called condo, or from a small calabash, or soinetiines from common clay pii)es. 'J’he lihenited 
Africans and Creoles frecpiently meet at each othcr^s liouses ; and on these* occasions the pipe is lianded 
about from mouth to mouth, and soon produc(‘s the desired ettccts — iigrceable sensations, laughter, &e. ; 
a continuance, however, causes temjiorary frenzy, and intense and maddening headache, aceom])anied 
by stupor. The plant is the Cannabis sativa, or common Hemp, which on fertile soils, at Sierra Leone, 
grows twc’lve or thirteen feet Ihgh, and twenty feet in circumference. 'J’hc flowers slowly dried, and 
mixed with the seeds, ore the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called macontv, T'he leaflets 
arc sometimes used; they are called mukiah. A small plant in flow(‘r and seed will yield its ow^ner 
ten shillings' worth of Maconit*. — [I£o(ikn'\ Journ, Hot, ih. 9). The Hemp is a plant of most powerful 
properties, ns is evident from the numerous ])re])nrations of it employed in India ; hut no strf)nger 
evidence is needed to prove the influent'e of climate on vegetahlo productions than the fact that Hem]) 
grown in our cool and moist climate sett’'*cely at all develojies these* propiTties. 

The anmial Hranvhinp Larkspurs np* no longer to be called Hel])hiTiiuin, that is, if botanists and 
cultivators so will it . Dr. Lindlcy propost*s(P<i.f^ jFY. Gard., i. IGS) to re-establish Buuhiirs old genus 
C^onsolida, the grounds of separation from Delphinium being thus stated : “its petals being reduced to 
two, and these (*ompletely combined into one, remove it from Del])hininni. That the pi'taline body is 
r(*ally composed of two parts only, seems to he proved by its origin, wdiieh looks as if opposih* the 
back sepal, in eonsequeuee of the union of the two contiguous edges of the lati'nil petals. JJut it i.s 
completely sei)aratcd from the. front sepals, vvith which it does nor in any degree alternate. These 
considcralifins lead to the eonelusioii that the old genus Cousolida should he re-i‘Ktablishf‘d.’’ 

The Hrayera or Kooso, a rosaceous tree of the tribe Diyadea*, has proved be\ond 

doubt a specific for tape-worm. It is an Abyssinian tree, and its virtues w(Te fii‘st brought into notice 
hy the travelh‘r Ilruco, who states that the Ahyssiiuans of both se*xes, and of ;aII ages, c*vaeua.to ojjcjc a 
month a large number of worms of the sort called Asearidt's, to promote wliieh an infusion of the 
Casso flowers is employed, and proves to ho at once gf'ntle, sjife, and (‘ffieaeious. “ It is an iiistuni'e,’' 
remarks Bruce, ** of the wisdom of Providence, that the range of this tree does not extend he^vond the 
limits of that disease of which it seems designed to he the cure.*’ — [Hook. Journ. Hot., ii. fll9). 

'J’he Cvdron of tha Magdalena River, Simaba Oedroii of Planchon, has long been celebrated in Nc;w 
Grenada for its jmwerful medicinal properties. It is a small tree with an erect stem, erow'ned by an 
umbellate mass of branches with large handsome pinnated foliage. The seeds oitJ eonsid('rt5d an 
invaluable speeifie for the bit(*s of singes, for intonnittenls, and for stomach eompluints generally. 
They oi’e so highly prized as to sell for a sum equal to one shilling each. The bark and wood of the 
tree abound in a liigh degree with the bitter principle, which occurs in the order to which the Cedron 
belongs, namely Simarubac'em. Some French physicians who liave made experiments on different 
animals hope by means of the Cedron seed to arrive at the eur<? of mental disorders and c‘pilej)sy. Dr. 
Pereira doubts that the seeds will prove to be an antidote against snake poison, ns they are eonfldently 
held to be by the Tanama doctors ; hut as possessing an intensely bitter priiicij»l(*, the plant will rank 
with its near botanical allies. Quassia and Simuruba. — {^llook. Jonrn. Hot., ii. fl77). 

At a meeting of the Botanical Society of liidinburgh (Nov. 14, 1850), Dr. Balfour exhibited the 
following specimens illustrating the production of Vinegar: — 1. The so-called Vinegar plant, with 
Vinegar produced by it 2. Syrup, into whkdi the plant had not been introduced, but wdiieh had been 
left for four months undisturbed ; in it a XKJCuliar fungus-like growtli similar to the Vinegar plant was 
foimd, and the fluid had become Vinegar. 3. A specimen of Vinegar produced hy the Vinegar }ilant, 
which had been filtered, and then allowed to stand for several mouths, and in which a fungus similar 
to that emailed the Vinegar plant had been formed. Dr. Ballbnr tJiought the so-called Vinegar plant 
must be considered the mycelium of some fungus i)roduced in a peculiar fluid, and which acted as a 
ferment. The addition of any fennent would probably cause a similar production of Vinegar. The 
llev. M. J. Bcrkel(*y has determinc^d the Vinegar plant to be the mycelium of the Peiiicillium glaucum 
of Grevillcj this mycelium forms a aloso tough erusi-like or leathery web, and rapidly augments tlie 
acetous feriuentaiiou of sacchanne fluids. Some foui* or five years since we made some oxperimontH 
with this Vitiogar plant j but in our experience tin* sacobnrine fluid without tlic plant became fetid, 
whilst, under the same conditions but with the plant placed in it, it w^as converted into verj’ good 
vinegar, -^yi. 
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CATAftETT’M IjANshkhuh, Lutdh\i/. Laiisbuix's Catauftiim {Paxt. FI. (Jard. i. 1/)G). — Nat. ord., Orchidacea?, J 
Vau«lwu-(-ataHoti(la). — Syri., Myantlius fijinalMirgii, litiNwardt and he A tiMrestrial stove orchid, very 

7ujar to, if not tin; same as, i’. callo.siim, frcrni which according to Dr. Lindh’V, it can scan’cly bo distinct as a 
Bjjtjcics. It has long ovuto racemes of Irom thirti'cn to twenty flowers, which are green, spotted with piu^de, and 
not whole coloured as in ('. cuIlo.sum. l<Vom the Caraccas. Introduced to the llotauic Garden at Leyden. Flowers 
in autumn. 

BeuLiNfcroNiA rrnnscKNS, Lindleif. Downy-leaved Burlingtonin {Pnxt. FI. Gard., i. 158). — Nat. Ord., 
Orchidacejn { Vandeavlonopsidic.- A beautiful dwarf stovci epiphyte, stemlesa, with dark grcKUi coriaceous rigid 
leaves, growing in broad tufts, and beaiing a ])rofusioii of short den.se drooping ruccnies of rather small white 
flow'ers, which have a downy column, an obovate tMro-lol>ed sliortly hastate lip, marked with three yellow ridges 
on each side near the htu?e, and a pair of erect shle IoIk'R, w'hich give it the hastate form. From Pcnuim- 
bm'o. Introduced originally by Messrs. Lo<3dige.s, before 1846; and Bubsequently by J. Knowles, Esq., of 
Manchester. Flowers in autumn. 

JbirMVLA e.vpiTATA, Uwikvr. lhnmd-h<‘aded mealy Primrose {But. Afay. t. 4550).™ Nat. Ord., Primulaceu? 

{ Primulida;.- -A very ])rntty and distinct-looking nearly hardy hcrhaceou.s plant, with a rough roundi.sh root- 
stock, from wliicli proeijod nurntn-ous radii'al l(‘avo.s four or five inches long, oblong lunceolute, rather obtuse, and 
d(Mitieulatod, rugose abovi*, farinose beneath. 'Hie scape is about a foot long, mealy, terminated by a dense 
globose }j<'ad <if p(;rfectly sc'ssile flowers, the limb of which, about a quarter of an inch across, is deep purple on 
the ii]>pcr face, paler ]><*ncalh ; they arc faintly fragrant, but this is, in part at least, owing to tho “ farinaceous 
substance »if the leaves and flowers.” It is impatient of water i»vcrliead, and needs tlie protection afforded to 
otlwr delieab* Alpine Primulas. From India ; Latdien, Sikkim-Jliinalaya, oue of the passes into Thibet, ten 
thousand feet elevation. Tiitrodiiced in 1841) by Dr. Hooker. Flowers *‘in October,” probably at other periods. 
Koyal Botanic GardeJi, Kew. 

UN(i.\AiJiA srE<'ios\, Finllichcr. Showy TJngiiadia, or Spanish Buckey<‘ {Paxt. PI. Ganl.y i. 158). — Nat. Ord. 
Sapindaceaj <5 IIippoca.sbinea' -Syn., U. hot<Tophylhi, AV//ccA’. --A slender liardy deeiduoiLs shrub, commonly 
growing from five to ten, rarely twenty feet high, with many long stems branebmg only at top. It has digitate 
leaves, th<‘ leatlets ranging from five (or <'vcu three in the e.arlier leaves) to si'vou in imml)ur. The fiowera 
Avlueli are ros(?-e(doured, have soiiK'timefl four, aometimes five petals. Nearly related to the Pavias. 'I’hc fruit is 
sweet ami pleasant, but, aeeordirig to Limlheimer, emetic. From Texas. Introduced? . Not yet flowered. 

OxYsi'oiiA vA(j.\Ns, IVaHivh. Weak-stcmimHl Oxysporu {Hot. May. t. 4558).- Nat. Ord., Melustomaeeoo 
{ Melastoinete.- Syn., Meiastonia rugo.sa, lloxburyh, — A h mad y -branched subseandent stove shrub, w'ith obaciivcly 
foitr-aiigled stems, bearing ovate or cordate-ovate aciimiiiatf,* leaves, five to seven nerved, ami smooth above. The 
llowe.rs gi*ow m terminal drmjping panicles, often a fimt long ujul very graceful, bearing on the many-forked 
branches niiinerous briglit mse-coloured ft«ir-petalled flowers, from which project four long piiride and as many 
sln)rt pale-c(doun*d stamens ; the fljjwers are about an inch in expansion. From India . hilly country bordciing 
on the plains iu the api»roach to Darjeeling. Introdm-ed in 1849, by Dr. Hooker. Flowers in autumn. Royal 
Botaui(* Garden, Kew. 

Ei’idendut^m Lo.NUii'ETAi.i’M, Lindlvy. Long-potallod Epidcndriim {Paxt. PI. Gard.., i. t. 30). — Nat. Ord., 
OrchidaccBD § Kpidoinlrcic-LseUadae.- -Syn., K. aromatieuiu, var. of xome yardena , — An interesting stove cipiphyte, 
with ovate pseudo-bulbs, straight blunt sword-shaped leaves growing in pairs, and long loo.se panicles of dull 
hrowmish piirplo flowers, which however ore verj'^ sweet-scented; the sepals and petals arc nearly alike in form, 
spathulatf-, brownish ])uride, with a green margin ; the lip throe-lobed, the segments rounded, the lateral ones 
erect, the central larger convex, notch<‘d and wavy, with elevated ciimson radiating veins on a yellow ground; 
the rest of tlie lip white. From Giiutimalu. Introduced about 1848. Flowers iu summer. Horticultural 
Society of J^oiidon. 

EiiDKNnuuM viuENs, PAndleij. Green Bpldendiuin {Paxt. FI. Gard. i., 152). —'Nat. ord., Orchidacem 
§ Epidendreie-Lailiudie. — A stove epiphyte, allied to E. longipctalum. The flowei-s grow in loose narrow erect 
panicles, aud have linear oblong s<*pals and spathulate petals of n green colour, and a lip of three nearly etpial 
h>hcs, Uio lateral onw erect, given, wdth e.rimson veins, W'-hite at the point, the central on© convex, pluite^ white 
with crimson veins. From Guat imula. Ijitroduced ^ . 

Ce^^trosolenia oladua, Bmtham. Glabrous-leaved Centrosolenia {Hot. Muy.j t. 4552). — Nat. Ord., Oesnor- 
aoem { Qeancretc. —A rather pretty ereet-giowing semi-opiphytal herbaocoiis shivc plant, with succulent reddish- 
brown stems, bearing smooth, succulent leaves, which are opposite, each pair licing singularly unequal in size ; 
one being small lanceolate-acuminate, the other largo ovate, tupc'riug to both extremities, the margins serrated. 
The flowers are aggregated in the axils of tlie lower leaves, on short stalks ; tlu^ corolla tubular an inejh and a half 
long, downy cxioraally, projecting below into a sliort obtuse spur, enlarged upwards, and dividing into a limb of 
five broad .nhoil lobes, of which the throe lov’cr an* fringed with long tliivad-like lacinim ; they have a yellow 
throat. From La Guay ra. Introduced about 1848 by M. Wogeuor, a German collector. Flowers thivmgh tho 
autumnal and early winter months. Royal Bota.nic Garden, Kew. 

Tn^LANDSiA FJiYTHUJEA, Lindky. Rcd-bnicted Tilkndaia (7W/. FI i. 160). — Nat. Ord., Bromcliaccm. 
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NKW AND KAKE PLANTS. 



— Syti., T. bullxwM picta, ITonker. — A stove (jpiphyte with the habit of T. bulbosa, fi'oni which it in di»tirigiii«ht'd 
by having; upper h'sivew, u distiuct.ly-l»rancho<l spike of Howors, deep erimsoii foliaeeouH bnuds, ap]>ureut]y not 
scurfy, and u lorig<'r wliite-edrt’tjd corolla. From Jamaieu and Puru. Introduced in 184d. Flowers in winter. 

Almkihea utJitUA, St. liUmrv. Itcd-flowered Almeidea {Hot. Mttg. t. 4f548).— Nat. Ord., Uutaecw § Cusparieiw. 
— A handaomo stove shrub, of branching habit, growing three to five feet high, and furnished with broadly 
lanceolate alternate pc^tiolate leaves, which are acute at the base, acuminate at the apex, and ontii’e on the margin. 
The flowers come in thyi-floid paniclt*.s, and consist of a short five-tootJied calyx and five obovatc-spathulato obtuse 
spreading ptdals, all of a deep bright rose colour. 

It is a slow-growing plant; and at Kow has 
been grown in the palm-stove, wnth the benefit 
of bottom heat. From Brazil. Introduced be- 
fore 1 H50, through M . M akoy of Liege. Fhwers 
in the autumn. Royal Botanic Garde, n, Kew. 

PoTnNTiLLA orHur.MA, JAndley. Oehreat<‘ 

Potontil {l*asrt. Ft. (iard.f i. 

144). — Nat. Ord., Ilosaectti 
{ Potcntillidcc. — A curb ms 
and pretty liardy shrub, 
forming a dw'.arf hairy 
bush, with weak spreuding 
branches. The leaves are 
short-stalked, pinnate 
digitate, the oblong revo- 
lute leaflets varying in 
number fuom five hj nine ; 
they have a grey coat 
above, and arc v‘hiti.sh and 
haiiy beneath ; some are 
usually tM'o-lobed. The 
floM^ei'8 ore terminal, with 
five linoar-luncoolate vc'ry 
hairy bracts, having a red 





1. Almeidfa rubra, 2. JPot^niilla oohreata, 

scabrous keel, triangular sepals of the same length ycUow inside, and nearly circular petals of Ann texture and 
a blight yellow colour. From the Himalayas. Introduced, about 1849, by Major Madden. Flowers in Septem- 
her. Glasncvin B(»tauic Garden, Dublin. 








BILLUERCJIA MORELLUNA. 

mUAlEliiilA MOJiKLlJ ;V.\ A . 



Nat. Ordvr. — lUtuMKLiAci::!;. 


(iFNKBic CiiAHACTLn.— Uillbcrgia, Thunhcrg.'- Prnanik nix- 
piirtf^d ; this tlircf cuitfr I'nhjcine IoIk'h ccjuiil, not keeled, ewet 
or Mpirully eonvoluted, uwned itr uiui'ivnixl, obliciuely dilated 
towardH the riKhi wde at the Huniinit ; the inner rorollmf 
lohea niueli lonffer than llu- outeT*, H]irc.idin>r or erect at the 
iijiex, with seulcs or a <loiibJe eir-st at tlio base within, rarely 
naked. titamvnH hi\, epipynoiis ; Hlanjenta Uliforni, tiirec for 
tlie most part adherent to the interior lolies of the perianth; 
anthrrs ovale, affixed bj‘ the biiek, iiiciunbi'iit or alinoat erect. 

(h nry inferior, three-eeileil. Ovulrs numerous, penduluua ironi 
till- inner an^^le of the cells, uiiatropous. iSY///e tlliibriii ; »tUjnim 
three, petuloid, convoluted, or linear and crisped, /ferry sub- 
Klobose, threc-ecUed. jSVt'rAv numerous, nuked or u))pendufrctl. 
— Herbs of tropical America, very froiineiitly pKcudo.puraHitic 
on the trunks of tri'es, with or wiilioiit sc‘a])tiH ; Iceves lif^uliitc, 
linear oi ensilortii, miistly spiiinUisc.sei rulate ; t1«mers spiked, ' 
isiiiicnlalc or raceinoHcly jianieiilate, floral spathos sometimes 
W'antin;r« sometimes Kinall or lar^c, col«>ured.“(/j'w////eAe/, 6V//. i 
Viant. J:U)2). ' 

lliM.)ji:noiA Mom luana. Morcll’s liillbcr^fia. — Leaves I 
strap-shaped, irutteredat tlie lower part, ri;?id, the edjres paiul- 
lel, beset with thorn-like toi’th i>umtin{? lorward at intervals ol 
one and a half to thri'c quarters of an inch, the suiface deep 


jfreen witli transverse bunds of white, consi8tini|t<of the scurf- 
like dca'iduoiis outer layc'r ol cuticle; stape elonfruted, ptuiicled, 
with remote broiully ensifortii spreiulin(( petuloid bracts, ontj at 
the base of each abbreviated branch of the panicle ; flowers 
mostly crowded in Uirees at the axils of these larffc bracts, one 
almost sessile, the lowe^t w'ith a siiiKlc minuti' trianj^uhir bract- 
let, the otUiTs with a pair at the base of the ovary ; cal3'x with 
the tube adherent and the fn-e lobes erect, bluntly keeled, 

I recurved at the a])cx, retusely eiuarf^inate and inucronah' ; 

! petsds strap-shaped below, eloni^ntc -sputhuluto above, quite 
free, spreading at the sununit when in flower, otherwise rolled 
spirally over one another ; fllaments Aliform, free, uUeniutinff 
W'ith six minute obtuse menibranuus scales ; anthers linear, 
almost versatile ; ovary inferior, bluntly three-cornered, with 
three inturme<liatc furrows, dilated above and below, truly 
t’lrec-eelled, but with thri*c small spurious cells in the impei- 
fectly united dissepiments; ovules numerous, hurixontal, in 
two rows in the inner ariKlc of the cells, not (juitc rcaehiiiK the 
top and bottcan ; style tiliform ; sliffmas three, petuloid, fjilcate, 
spirally curled, a little loiiffcr tliaii the stamens, shorter than 
the potalh. 

Svs.— Till.inilsia Moielliana, of the Fveuch (lardens. 


B KSCUiirTlON. — This rfimtrkahly beautiful member cif tJic Tiuc-Ajiplc family bcai’s le.ives 
mere tbsm two feet in bdif^tb, witb a breadth of one and a ludf to two inches ; they art* 
hard and leatlu'iy, and eouejivc on the ujiper taeo near their insertion, ribband- shaped, with 
])arallel edjjfos, beset at intervals of one and a half to three tpiartcrs of on ineli, with thoni-like 
siiincs pointing lorwjirds, tlie suidacos being dull dark grc(‘n, bfUTed above and below willi 
transverse bands of >N’]iile, consisting of the deciduous scurf occumrig generall} in this family; 
when these are riihlied off, the surface is shining. The flowtTing stalk is elongated and bnuiched, 
bearing tlistaut, alteniate, somo^^'hat sword-shaped pelaloid bracts, mostly two to tlireo inches 
Jtnig, and about tliree tpiurters broad in the gi’uutest ] irt ;adth ; in the axils of tln*se bracts arist; 
liraiK'hes liearing about three flowers, one in^urly sessile, the others on shoil stalks, all divergent 
from tin* main stalk ; lla^ low(*st flower has one, tlio others two minute triangular braellets at 
the hasi' of the ovaiy. I'loweKng stalks, bracts, and the tubes of thti flowers, delicate rod<]ish 
pink. Flowi'rs large, two to two and a half' inchc.s long ; the tube of the calyx adherent to the 
inferior ovar}", liluntly tlirec-conu'rcd, with tliri'i* di^ej) grooves nml siweral smaller ones, about 
si\ lines long, thickened above and below' ; the lobes of the calyx erect, bluntly keeled, about 
nine lines long, rei iirved at the summit, the point depressed backwards in a fold at tho mid- 
nerve ; the lower i>arl of the calyx ol“ the same colour ns the stalks, the points of the lobes 
tingl'd with violet. Tetals strap-shajied below, extending u]) into a sjiatliiilate sjireading summit, 
about one and fi half to Iw'O iiichi's long, tho upi»cr part deep rich \iolei blue, sliading into a 
more purjdish tint, griwliiaJly fading out dowinvards. Filaments thread-like, pinkish wliite ; 
aiitliers linear, orange-coloured; style tlireiul-like, pale, terminating in three nan-ow sickle- 
sluipcd spirally -wound blue petaloid stigmas. 

TfisToiiY, Ike . — The present plant is figured from a specimen in tho nursery of Mr. E. 0. 
flenderson of "Wi’lliiigtoii Jload, St. Jobn's Wood, wlio received it under the name of 'Tillandsia 
Moriilliana, from the Continent. A Tilland-sia it of course is not, iuasmueli as it jiussesses a 
completely inferior ovaiy. <.)f the genera possessing that peculiarity it comes nearest to Bill- 
bergia, although it exhibiks certain deviations from thii character of that genus : in its keeled 
sepals, wliich arc not ohliipicly dilated, its linear anthers (w'hich are not w'ell r(*])resentod in our 
drawing), and in the elongated linear placentas benriug honzontiil o^mles. In the charticter of 
tlie perianth it approaches Distegantl.us, hut in most other respects differs. AYc Inn'o preferred 
leaving it as a Billbergia to making a new genus, which will be with more propriety left 
until the family roocives a thorough revision. — A. JI. 

Culture. — ^This singular and vciy' elegant plant, like most of its congeners, does not produce 
roots very abundantly, and is conse(picutly impatient of too much moisture. It sucee(!d8 liest sus- 
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])ondo(l in a basket in an Orchid house, or the wannest and most liuinid i)art of the stove, mid it 
should bi‘ planted in porous materials, such as s])ha^uni, poat-ehareoal, mid htdf decomposed 
leaves. Water at all times cautiously at the root, but in tlu* gi-owin^ season s^Tingc lightly twice 
or thrice a day. Shade from bright light in the summer season. Tl»e t(‘inp(‘rature in tlic sinrinu'r 
season should not toll below GO'', nor below 50' during the wdiitev. The llillbcrgias are propa- 
gated by seed, but more fhHiuently by division of the ])lanls. — A. 

SUGOESTIONS FOK AN IMritOYEI) ROTATION JN VEGEI'AhLE CVLTVUK. 

By Mu. R. EllllINGTON, (Jahoeneii to SiiiP. 012 Mai.pas G. Eoerton, Baut., Oei/roN Park, (•UEsiiiiti:. 

the times w'e li>'c in are notorious for progix'ss, is a tnusm wJiieli needs no illustration ; and 
H amongst other horticultural matters, our old English kitehen gardening must needs eoiiie in for its 
share. Although, ]iitli<>rtu, oiu* culinary crops, in the main, have h(*(‘n assigned to their respective 
]K)Hitions, on the unsystt'inatic ground of necessity, 1 see no reason wliy some* atti'iiipt at generalixation 
should not lake jilace. l^veiything hitherto pro])ounded ns to rotations. a]>peurH too fragmentary, and 
isolate to dese'rv'e tlie name of system. And, for iin own pari, in attempting to throw an additional 
light on tliis interesting xuhjecd, I do not for a moment suppose that I (‘an place tli(‘ whoh* atruir on a 
perfectly satisfactory hash The utmost 1 aim at is, to otl'er hints- certainly tht* result ol‘ expc'rienci - 
which may assist some of the ui'dent minds of the rising g(*iierution of young gardeuei’s, w'ith whom, 
in comhinntion with hortieultiirul or agi’icultural chemists, the solution of the problem must icst. 

1 submit, then, that whatever lx; the soil or situation, tlie only way to apjnoach the subject of 
rotiition of crops in kitc'lu'ii gardens, is by classitj-ing the whole in such u ,»ay -as that any one ...iJl, 
at all times, not only he suited wdth the necessary conditions, hut that it shall 1 »* decide dly instrumental 
in prc^pariiig the soil for its successors; and this witli a iiiinimuin amount ot* hdMmi* and manure. It is 
well knowm to all practical men, what a difficulty^ exists in nearly all gai den-, in obtaining the lU'cessaT y 
elumgc for the various memhers of the Hiussii^a lUinilv; from some of whah a giiideii is u i>a.t * rlu' 
year totally free. All the Brocolies, the Caulitlowcrs, the C’uhhagis, t^* uvo* alt s, 
sprouts, Alie., constitute such a large group, and follovv in such (|uu' , mat unless sp*.- • 

means are taken (based on some W'cll digested system vvliich may secin'c as , art can do a rotation' 
the soil is never entirely fret} of the contamination ai-isiiig from such v. aole debris. Jl is um I- 

to h-rra this ease sinijily exhoustioii ; it is (hat, and soJii(‘tIung more. AN'tTc 1 . im tr exluuislioj' \vc 
sliould at all times he able to get ovt'r the ditfieulty by extra manuring^. I have bm m*, he .cr, 
mimherless eases, iiiwdiieli all the manure in the coiii])ost yard would not force a crop of * ' ' lhoc(»li ; 
and that too on land which formerly yielded satisfaettuy erojw. It isexlivmely ])rohal»lt’ that tht failure 
is consequent merely on an ahstruction of certain inorganic iiuincrs from the stul, by tht* llrussicns; 
and if so, Chemistry should be ea11t;d to our aid, and by a strvtTc analysis, at once dt lcrmijiv; the tna* 
position of the affair. 

AVliilst H])eakiiig of the Brassicn family, 1 am tempted to observe, that I have not been ahit' to 
ensure crops of Brocoli without the use of cliurred nuitt jial. My piactice is, to hurt* huge liolt 'j 
where the plants arc h) be inserted, with a very tliiek stake ; and tlu'ii to fill the liolt*s with some ot 
the burnt lualeriol which has cased over the charring heaps of brushwood, Such I geiurally mix 

whtb a little maiden loam, and the hole being filled with this “ priming,” the plant is iiiserttxl in the 
midst, W'ith the dihhlc ; first dipping the rtxds in a innd of which soot forms the chief ingredient. By 
this plan, I can caiTy out Binssica culture ; without it three eases in four will end in fuiiui’c : for the 
gardens here ore of ulK)ut a centui’y* s standing, and the soil has become, what some persons w ould tenn, 
effete ; w'c, nevertheless, contrive to produce plenty' of fine vegetables. 

Before i)roceeding further, it wdll he well to arrange our kitehen (Tops under four divisions : — 

1. Ihopenertt and renewers. Asparagus, Sea-kale, JUmharh, Horse-radish, Celery, &e. 

2. Preparers* Potatoes, CaiTots, l*arsnips, Beet, Salsafy, and Scorzoncra, Onions, Peas, Broad 
beans, See, 

3. Utirface Crops, Sjiinach, Lettuce, Endive, Kidney U'utis, and the various border herbs; 

Salad, Chervil, Parsley, liampion. Radishes, the various Cresses, &c. 

4. Deteriorators, All tlio Bi'assicas. 

Now this list, although not containing all the little matters which find a place in our kitehen 
gardens, is composed of the principal, and is sufiicient for the end in view. It will be seen that I have 
left the hush fruit out of tlic question, although amongst the best of our vegetable^ improvers, for 
culinai'y ero]is. I cannot for a moment be a iwirty towards a pt'll-mell admixture of hushes and 
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vegetablt's. Ajafain, ono remark on the “ dctcriomtoi-K.” 1 do iwjt vanh it to Ik* inferred, tliat no other y 
class deteriorates Uic soil ; I merely point to iJiese as the principal, and sngfrost that every scheme of 
rotation, to i)roeeed on rigfht prineiples, must take a thorouf?h coj^uisance* of this great fact. The mode 
of classification here adoptc*d, will doubtless appear sujfficiently arbitrary to some pemns. It is, 
however, the most apt as to a practical application fhat 1 could conceive ; and any further multiplication 
of classes would, 1 fear, destroy the simplicity of the scheme; for my object has been to keep the main 
features constantly before the eye of young or uninformed inuctitioners. 

Before generalizing further, 1 must take* the liberiy of making a few collateral obscr^'ationB, and 
giving a few d(‘tails of the course of practice 1 have pursu(*d hero for yeoj's, with regard to certain crops ; 
and on which jirnetiees, or suuil nr ones, I do think our geiUTul kitchen garden policy should be mainly 
based. This will pivpare the incxpejieneed reader, for whom these remarks are intended, for an 
explanation of the recijirocily which sliould exist bctwi*(m the four divisions already enumerated. 

In the first i»hue, then, I must ])oint to(/Vlery culture; this is a well-known enrichcr, and with us 
the best “ deej)ener” of tin* No. 1 section. AVe grow' it entirely on the Scotch or hed system. I never 
plant any in single drills. Our eii-eunistanees are such, and our demand for vegetables so constant, 
and I may add considerable, that 1 am obliged to take one substantial crop from the ground intended 
for the (.Vl(‘ry crops, in the s]»ring and summer previous. The giound w'e select for the Celery beds, 
generally belongs to the No. -1 sec'tion, or dc'tei-iorated soil ; that is to say, land W'hieh has had rather 
too much of the Brassica tribes — ^Ijoth deteriorated in clumieter and exlianstt'd in point of quality. AVe 
m:ning(' to grow nearly till ilie snininer Peas, previous to the introduction of the ('elery, on the same 
jilots; and tin* Celery being plant (*(1 in beds about six feet wide, M‘ry d(*('p culture becomes neocssaiy 
betwt'cn the resjieetho beds; so deep, that we invariably bring uj) a portion of the subsoil. Now, this 
is aeeouiitc'd bad j)raetiee by .some. 1, however, desire to do so, feeling assunal that it is in degree a 
renovating process, iiiasmueli as fresh inoi'ganic matters tu‘e thereby brought to tin? sm*fncc. And it 
proves good praeti(‘<', us sbow'u by the results; for the la'iielits to succeeding crops in the Brassica 
way has ever Ih'cu siiffiei(‘ntly ijiaiiifested. 

Ni'xt in course, may be named Aspjiragus: this again is a most capital ogent us “deepciier’* ond 
“ renovator.’' In forcing Asparagus my imacliee is (using the old dung-bed plan,) to force some of the 
hfst in fh(' garden. The old plan of dejieiiding on exlniustsd beds for winter Asparagus, I entirely 
repudiate. T newer have exhuusU*d beds. 1 do not suffer Asj>aragu.s to remain long enough on tin? 
ground. It becomes in*cess!iry, therefore, to pliuit at least as much annually as we force; and this w'o 
find a. simide, economical, and most easy plan ; notwithstanding all the hubbub about loss in the 
(h'struetiem of roots, 6w'e., generally made by parties who see things bji’^ halves, or by fractional parts. 

As forming ])ai’t of a system - a whole which every gardener of extensive exjierienee is bound to 
aim at— the practice is undi'niable: let those, however, w'ho will judge the pruetiee in an isolated w'oy, 
show forth ut the same tinn? a W'cll digested scheme for a comj)/Hr rolufiun of crops in our kilehen 
gardens ; for these things may not be disposed of but in eonnec'tioJi. My jiraetiee is, to make a Celerj" 
bed or beds ])lay jackal to the lioii As])aragus. Wherever the future year’s beds of Asparagus are to be 
planted, there we are sure to have beds of Celeiy in the autumn preceding; and, in preparing them, w'c 
trench mnrh thrprr than usual, and introduce a very considerable amount of weeds, leaves, and other 
refuse vegetable matter in the bottom of the trench, suy bclow' tw'o feet. 11 will Ik* seen, of course^ 
that in this case, a No. 1 is made to proi)nre for another No. 1 — that is, the class “ deepeners.” This, 
then, 1 feel bound to point to as one of tliose exceptions from w'hicb no rule is entirely free. 

In Sea-kale again — as part of a system — is another “deepc*ncr” of some importanee. Many there 
he that force their Sea-kale by the old blaiiehing-}K>t mmle, on the spt>t w'here it is cultivated. I freely 
confess tiiUt I never pass by a plot of this kind, in these days, without feeling a secret pity for those 
W’ho have to depend on so unsystematic, precarious, and expensive n process ; considering hoxv much 
more economical it is to take up the roots and to force tl\em in u nnirow" composs, where one tithe of 
the labour and fermenting material would suffice. Even Mr. Bunies of Bieton, (who has doubtless 
proved himself a first-rate judge of such matters), until the last tw’o or three years was w^ont to give 
very explicit directions for the pot-forcing of this root; of late, how^ever, I }K’rceivc that he* manifests a 
decided bias to the ooui’se here suggested. AVc sow a little Sea-kale annually in drills; w'e transplant 
ail average amount annually, and in a similar ratio, which indeed dictates the extent of transplanting : 
we force a bed or beds, gi*o\vn up to the very highest perfection, w'hich with us they do in the second 
year. Through all tlie stages of Sca-kalc, then, wo have a plant, the culture of which, rightly con- 
ducted, places it at once in No. 1 ^tiou. 

llhubarb we grow precise^ on the same principle as the Sca-kalc, and force it in a similar way. 

It is moreover sowm, transplanted, &c., in iiko maimer, and stands about the same time on the gi’ound. 
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Here is anotlicr “deepencr” and renovator of the class No. 1, for wo have to trench nearly a yard deep 
in order to get ui) the roots for forcing or otherwise. 

Enough ol’ the class “ deepeners.** 1 must now advert to a few featm-es in tlic class, “ prejiarers.” 
It may he well here to begin with the fusiform class, ns our hotanists term them ; such us the Can-ot, 
the Parsiii]), the Ile(*t, &c., &c. These, it is well known, delight in a deep and mellow soil ; therefore 
the “ dtiepeuers” are a class well adapted to pave the w'ay for them. I do not any that such must follow 
tlie deeiwners ; I only urgti that if any ground of that character is available, it will he thus well 
apj)lied, I necul do no mon^ here than merely point to them ; they are, however, of consideinble 
importance in an estimate ; forming altogether a valuable group. This class not only prefers a 
soil, but also a soil possc'ssing much quality ; not in the shape of raw manures, but rather the remains 
of former manurings ; in fact, rich in humus. Deep trenching or digging is generally practised with 
this class; and n good practice it is: if, howevcT, we can find a scheme which shall at once suit the 
existing crop, and pave the way to a succeeding crop or crops, a grt'iit j>oint is gained us to manual 
labour ; and this is one of those veiy material affairs which it is the design of the present ])aj)cr to 
throw light on. 

We come now to No. 3, ** surface crops ; and here, a verj' fi‘W remarks will suffice to show their 
position in tb(^ scheme. 'J'lu'sc* are, of course, at once subsidiary and subordinate to tlu' general schenu' ; 
they are followers not leaders ; and, as to soil, cpiih* of seeond-i*ate consideration. Indeed, we gi*ow 
most of these things in marginal bordcTS ; tlnw are not, however, strictly confined to such, but wJI 
follow anywhere, if a fine tilth can be ensured. 

And now for the 4th (dass, fonned “ doteriorators,” wdiich, for the sake of the present argument, 
may be confined to the Brassica tribes in general; not that the^^ alone, deseiwe the title, but that they 
constitute the main feature. D(*])th they like, and a rich soil; but, as has already lu'cni slio-wn, tlu‘y 
requii’C also sometliing more on old and Imrd-worked soils. J'^veiybody has lieurd of the cdub, and of 
the disease termed “fingers and toes;’’ and strious evils they an, inde(‘d, to grai>i)le with on old soils. 

It will now be readily seen, that one class, teimcd “deepcncrs,” constituh's the keyst<nie of the 
arch ; and that it is really no good policy to continue a bed of Asjiaragus, or S(‘a-kah‘, tor a scoi-e of 
years on the sanu' idot, as though its culture was to form an abstiucted i)ro])OHition in itself. T lia\e 
long since? proved that such should foj‘m part of a Bystem which has for its basis a kind of rccipi-ocdty, 
which, without being biased h}^ cultural matters of au isolutc'd character, shall render any given crop 
a pre])arer for the succeeding one. 

To take an ubsti’aeted glance*, then, at wdiat has h(‘eii said, and to deduct* a few It^ading maxims 
ni^pUcahle in a majority of eases, 1 would say, let most of the ground recently occupied by the ckiss 
termed “ deo 2 )euerH and reuewers ” be occupied by the ]w’incipal crops of BrocoLi, and wintiT gmms 
of various kinds ; and if any surplus remain, it is extremely wt*ll adapted for the (’arrots, I'arKiiipH, 
Onions, &e. Such land reqnirt^s, t)f course, no manure, and those whose soil 2 )i()vcs imqit to the 
culture of such uncertuiu croi)s in old kitchen gardens, ns tJie (’aiTot and Onion, will find such soil 
much less given to the gi'uh than if fresh uianured. 

1’he Celery hods, already alluded to, will he in order for Asparagus planting without any further 
digging or manuring; ja’ovidiiig tlie man who takes it uj) makes a |M)int of throwing the soil in a high 
ridge ns he proceeds. This is om* piucticc, and I may odd, that I apply an exti’a unionnt of manure to 
the Ccleiy beds, or lu*ds intended for the new As|xirngns plantation ; and, as b(‘forc obseiwed, burying 
much raw’ vegetable matter — weeds, leaves, coarse manure, &e. — at the bottom, and then forking in a 
good dre8.slng of old manure near the surface. Tliis, of course, produce's very’ fine, aud veiy crisp anil 
tender Celery; and onsui*es a good bottom f(»r the Asparagus, If any Celery ground remain unoccupied 
my practice is to transplant the Seu-knlo, Ulmbnrh, Ai*., on to it, for -wliich it is in a state of high 
preparation, raert*ly levelling down the ridges. Of i-onrse, I need hardly ohscive, that such soil is 
admirably nda]>ted also for Canliflow’ers, 

Our general scheme, ilierefore, stands nearly in this way; supi)OBing a garden about (*qually 
divided in four parcels : — 

Doepenersy followed by Deferiorafors, or the Brassica family ; — no manure. 

Defer loratorsf follow’cd by /w/>rorcr« manure. 

Improvers j follo'*/od by Surface manure where necessaiy. 

Surface erops, followed by Devjwners : — soil again renewed. 

The main basis of the scheme rests on the fully recognized necessity of providing a fresh jilot 
annually for the class “ deteriorators ; ” and this agn'cs admirably with the improved modes of 
obtaining Asparagus and Sea-kale, as also tlie greatest amount of good Celery from a given s])ace. 
The covering of Celery, too, during scvei*e frosts, is a matter of gi-eat import in the calculation. I have 
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(iAKI)EN UTENSILS — THE WATP'lRINfS CAN. 


found by i-xpericncc, Uiat it r(‘quirf»s nearly aa much straw or litter to cover a single ti’ench, as a whole 
bod. As for the argument of destroying the roots of Asparagus in the act of forcing, it is not worth 
Q straw, and used only by those who cannot comprehend a system, which is based on broad views of 
kitchen gai’dcning. Two ounces <»f Asparagus seed, value eighteen-pence, so^^ii every March, will 
supply the largest garden in the kingdom. 


CJAKDEN IJTEXSILS.—THE WATEKINO CAN. 

liY Mr, r. K. KI?in. 

'/iTlHE desirability of obviating manual labour ivill always be gi eatcr or less according to the interests 
H of those concerned in the consideration of such a subject. Hut all will readily allow that the less 
opi>resHivo and irksome it is made, the more readily it will he luidergone ; and therefore, whatev('r 
bus a tciid(‘ncy to jjromntc this object, however humble in its c'onstruction, ought to be favourably 
re»*eive(l and made available. 'J’he Srhuel/f/iessn' (noticed and illustrated at vol. ii., p. 221), hits at least 
(he merit of being novel, and for the purpose of watering collections of jdants out of diiors during the 
Kinnmer months, it has one or two desirable features. It is evidently fitted to render the work of 
watei’ing lightc'r than the common practice of carrying the water in cans or pots by hand; and also to 
save much of the walking to and from the ]>ump or well, in ord(*r to obtain a fresli su))ply. Erom the 
representation, however, it. a])prars that the top of tin* tub is left quite open, and the Avater is thus 
likely to splash about inconAC'uiently. 'J’his, though a senous objection to the eontrivance, may be 
easily removed by the vessel In'ing made in a different manner. Jn the first place, lightness is of much 
imi>ortane(', and on this s<'<»re I ean ])ereeive no strong rcnisoii for preferring wood to the material of 
Avhich the eomnion garden can Ls^iade. 

To he much mori' lasting than tinned plate, the wood of which th(‘ vc^ssel is made must be hard and 
eouseqiiently heavy ; it is tlu refore not to be reconiniended. With regard to tlie form of the vessel, 
1 tliink th(' oj’dinaiy botonical s]X"ciinen box suggests what is most suitable for the back of the Yvorkmaii. 
It may inde(‘(l be also flat, as w’ell us convex on one side; but. a round form such as that of a tub 
a])p('ars the most unsuitable of all. The most objeetionable feature of the contrivance is luidoubtedlv 
(he open top, which admits of the Avater Ixing splashed about AA'liilc (he AA’orkman is raiTving his 
burden, es])ecially Avhen the tub is full. It is paitieiilarly neeessnry to re])air this deflect by means of 
a lid made so as to admit of being opened while the vessel is being replenished, and afterwards shut 
doAvii quite elos('. Except in cases of earelessnc'ss, the evil in ([uestion Avonld thus be ])revt‘nted. Tin* 
annexed figure AA'ill convoy some idea of the sort of a'csscI alluded to. But the best j)lan of all Avoiild 
be to have the oovc'r made to sercAv on lightly, and never taken off except for the ])urpose of chnming 
the A'essel, Avhich, in this case c(»uld be filled by means of a large funin*! fixed in a bung-hole made in 
the eover. The form of this funnel may b(* shown thus:- The straps, AA’hieh maybe mad(‘ to lie 






over the hix'itst or the shoulders, as showm in the cut referred to, should pass romid the vessel and 
tlirough a handle at each side, ns in the present figure ; and a hook should also he fixed near the 
lop on wliich to hang the hose when c<>uvenient. Indeed, if this contrivance is to be made to save 
more than half of the lalwur and time usually expended in W'uterijig, it must eoiifuin a corresponding 
(|uantity of water ; and Avhen a man has a heapvy hurden on his back hi' cannot be expccti’d to stand 
erect. So that, viewed in this light, the screw-top or cover Ix'comes iiidispeiisablc. 

With regard to the tunicocik, the sketch above will suggest a form of constinicting this part of the 
Schnellfftessar, so as to be more readily at the cuiiimund of tlie w'orkman. There is also no necessity 








N()TJ:k, cultural, critical, and huirjrstive. 


for a second person to puniji the water, snpposinjj the pump to be the soiwce of HU])ply ; for the xohhvI 
may be placed on a stand or slool at any convenient height, and the person who carries it can thus fill 
it readily. Ver}" often tlio supply is obtained from a tmik, and in this case the vessel might be placed 
on a stand, and filled by means of a common pot or bucket. Affrrull tluit can be said in favour of this 
novelty, the quantity of Avater wlii(di a man can cany on his back for any lengtli of time is not verj' 
gi'eat ; and though the invention seems to haAT been suggested with a view to diN])ateh, it is only 
adapted for certain circumstances. Where there is a gi'eat deal of watering, and the distance of 
carriage long, nothing yet noticed is so convenient and eflective as an oval luh, capable of eontulning 
from twenty to thirty gallons, and monntc'd on wheels. This can he coinxyed to any distance with 
ease, and the w'ater supijliod to the jdants hy mcMins of the conimon pot. J'\)r lighter work, the 
Schnellgiesser^ with the improvements here suggested, is perhai)s prefcrahle. 


iNOTES, CULTURAL, 01UTICAL, AND SUCCESTIVE. 

BINDER this head avc propose, from time to time, lo string logether such short ])aragra])hs as may 
^ suggest themselves to our regular confrihutors, or to om‘selvc's, and to answer sui'h questioiil^ from 
correspondents as may be deemed too important for the' cover of the Magazine. All queries not 
answere'd by ourselves, Avill he placed in the hands of such of our contributors as avc know to be eor.i- 
pofriit to the task, and tlius we hope to produce a jmgo or two of vnrii d and interesting infoniiaticMi. 
Those culturists, also, w'ho Iiuat not the faculty of elahoratiiig articles for the press, will here find a 
place for their short communications, luid such contribiitions, whether critienl or otherwise, will always 
be acceptable to us. 

The Crystal PaJave, — Taste is a jade so fickle and inconst an<> more ( specially in this count ly 
among wc common w'ork-u-duy people, that it is not right to expect us to dt'cide the <iuestion b('tw een 
Mr. Owen Joiu's and Mr. Sang, the decorative artists; but still, w(‘ can have no hesitation in asserting, 
tliat if the matter of painting and decoration had been left entirely to Mr. l^axton and 11 le contvjudors, 
they would very likely have produced a move satisfuetoiy r(‘sult than is likely lo emanate frean the cogi- 
tations of Mr. OwTn Jones. The mistake which this gentleman appears to have fallen into, is that ol‘ 
treating a building with a transparent roof, und to apjiearance of the most insecui c and fragile' clnuuc lx r, 
the same as he would a Catluslral wdth massive architectural proportions, stained windows, and subdued 
lights. And he also .seems to have forgotten that the productions to he exhibitcal will, lo a consich'rahle 
extent, he of a very gaudy character: such as the .silks of (-ashtnere, India, Cliirni, France, and our oavii 
country; the coarser fabrics of Kidderminster, Manehestor, and otlicr toAvns; the poici'lain und china 
of Dresden and Staflbrdshirc ; the varied speciiiicn.s of ])apier-ninelu'i‘, ciibiimt, and fancy statioiK'iy 
work, to say nothing of the soulptuaiy ; and when we consider the varied tints and gay colours thus 
brought together, it docs appeal’ ab.surd to make the interior of the building ns gaudy as Mr. Jones 
proposes to do, for certainly a quiet tint to relieve the eye wo'jdd be much more appropriate. 

Every iierson wdio bus paid any atleiitiou to decorative gardening is aware that a fiowx'r-garden, 
upon w aim gravel, filled with gay and prineqiallv w^nrm-colourcd flowers, has in bright light an efleet 
4 iny thing but sntisfnetor}' upon the organ of vision; but if the same eoloui’s an' intersjK'rsed with 
grass, we can look upon theun Avith satisfaction and delight. 'J’he same rule will apply to tlic decoration 
of tile Exhibition building; the things cxliihited will present colour enough; thei-eforc the more 
quiet the colour of the building the better. Green bronze, as suggested by Mr. Sang, for the iion 
Avork, i.s certainly preferable to th(' jhncraekeiy and boibeFs-polcs recommended by Mr. Jonc.s ; and 
perhaps Avhite, with a slight tint of blue in it, Avould be the most appropriate for the wood work. The 
l)uilding itself is quite light enough ; and to mider it to a])i)earance still more slight by the introduc- 
tion of light und gay colours, will lie, in our opinion, the height of bad taste. 

CtmuHness among Plants. — The doctrine is a singular one, und perfectly true, but still our con- 
temporary need not huAT consulted French authors for a confirmation of an opinion as old as the hills 
to practical men. Those who supply the Exhibition tables at Chiswick are Avell acquainted with 
tiie importance of w^ashing plants, and tlie enveloping of orange-trees in a foam of soft soap, to 
destroy insects and wlenii the foliage and wood ; they were among the first operations of our apprentice 
days. Frequently have wt advised amateurs, w^hen they get plants from tlic smoke-stifled London 
nurseries, to subject them, as a starting point in good cultfration, to a thorough w^ashing, to lay them 
on theii- sides, and to syringe them with lukewarm water until the stem and foliage is perfectly clean. 
Such an operation elcar-s the pores of the plants, promotes perspiration, and consequently adds to the 
healtli of the plants. How far tlio Cliancellor of tho Exchequer may be inclined to rci>cal the soap 
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duty for the lienclit of tlicj i^rmeiit — the figf-lc*avc8 of our firHt purentH, and tlio fir^5t gardeners —we 
do not know ; hut pirliaps the hg-leuf argument is as far fetched os any that is likely to be urged 
against the impost. Let us, however, caution gardeners against being too lavish in the use of soap, 
or possibly they may have to r(‘Hort to restoratives, as well as cleansers, in the management of plants ; 
for soft soap is certain death to the tender foliage of most plants. AW* lately saw some specimeiiH 
of Ixorn quite dead from the effects of soaji-suds upon the roots of the ijlants. If soap is used, 
it must either be whilcj the planta are in a dormant state, or it must be washed off before it has time 
to dry upon the young foliage. — AV 


mXUlESS OF HORTKHJLTURE, kc. 

(0CATThiUEl) through the horticultural press many facts, scientific, cultural, or othei’wisc* inf cresting » 

frequently present themselves; and though coiisidei*ed important for the time*, soon pass from the 
mind and arc forgotten, until accident again brings the reader in rontuet with them. Useful hints 
also n])p('ar in various ])lac(‘s, hut gardening pertodicals are now so numerous, that f(‘w have tlie 
means to jirocure thc-m all; and hence suggestions frequently of great im}M>rtane(* escajKj the notice of 
those practical men who by expcriuu‘nt would best test their value ; and hence too, facts of gn‘at 
imjjortancc ai*e forgotten for want of timely apprc'ciation. To remedy this state of things, and also 
to reiuh'r our journal a <;om])lete register of* jirogi’ess, w'e intend from time to time to give short oh- 
struefs of such novel or interc‘sting pajx rs as may appear in th(‘ ])ages of our contemiHiraries, and thus 
render fills Mat/fizmr whnt it ought to be- a complete register and index of progress; and to render 
the exceiqifs eomjilete, the name of tlie journal, and tliejmgc from which they are taken, will he given 
with each ])aragraj)li us a guide to fnitluT research. 

Pomvnwian ( Hemarkahh' for its conical tapering form, very compact and firm to the 
n)K.'X. It is very har<ly, and likely to ])rove valniihle in situations too cold for the ilattersea and other 
Uahhages, grow n in tlu‘ neiglihourbood of Loudon .—♦fo/zr. JInrf. Sor., vol. o, p. *iSO. 

JTaricof tVAlgivrs, — A Jlunner Ih'an. from Lorraine, remarkable for its pale colour; and the 
]U)ds being entirely d(‘stitute of any lining, they are exeeedingl}' tender and excellent when ciKiked. 
Its ])ale (‘oiour renders it iinaltraetive, hut when known it will he esteemed for private gardens, thougli 
not suitable for market purposes.— ]>, 2K1. 

IJiirfy rvds. - J^'ssi‘x (luinqnon, AVarner’s h'arly Einpi'ror, AVarner s Early (’onqu(*ror. Early 
Hedaleau, Early Railway, and Early AV'onder ma\ he considered identical. AVarner’s J'larly Knqieror 
is strongiT and taller than the J'/urly Kent ; not quite so early, hut a few' days earlier than the Early 
May. DaiKTroft Rival, Daneeroft Early Green, Furiies’s Conservative Green Manow, and the 
'j’runs])arenf J*ea an' the same. Ifml. p. I2S2. 

Latv ]*oas,- Of filteen vai ielh's (so called by the seedsmen) the Ibllowing iqqienr to Ik* the best, ns 
jiroved in the lloi licnlturnl Society’s Garden Amvricou Jhrarf, sow'ii April (i, tit for use July Stli ; 
about one and a half foot high, ii good bearer, ripening alwint ten days later than Rislu>])'s J.ong PoA 
Sfithfjs or hurbuhjvs Ijctipm', .sow n Ajiril (ilh, fit for u.se Jul\ l‘J ; a giMid dwarf for its sea.son, having 
tlu* peas larger than any iitliei- variety (’qnally dw'arf*. lluntvrs Svw Morrow, sown April (illi, fit for 
use July 18th: larger than Knight’s J)w’arf Mumiw, and of very sugary quality ; a good hearer. —7 ^»/V7. 
1 ). 282-8. Hairs’ Dwarf Green Afammotli Marrow^, tw'o and r, half feet high, sown March 1 1th, in full 
How'cr June 21th; six petts in a pod of large size and full flavour; first gathering July 10th, the most 
prolific and best.- X. 11. Jour, of llori., p. 41. 

CauUjhiirrs were sown on April 9th, and snhsi'ipiently treated alike in (‘verj* respect. Of the 
eiglit hLiids tried, tht‘ larg(' Asiatic and tlie AA''alelieren provevl to be those most deserving of cultivation. 
It must here he remarked, that April 9th is much too late to sow C’nuliflowers to jirove in this country ; 
for I'vcry gardener knows that a kind that conics gcKid in sjiring may he almost worthless in a dry liot 
summer. The early varieties w'ere failures ; but the late kinds were good. In experiments upon 
v(*getahles, it is important that tlicy should lie proved in the best .season for their growth. — Jour. Uort. 
Soc. V. 5, p. 24. 

Summn' Lettners. - 'WYaio Paris Cos : Of all the varieties of summer Cos Lettuces, fhis was the 
hmjefit, tlie best, and the hngrst in running to seed : it wais sown Ai>ril lOtli, and liad not eommeiiccd 
to run July 27th, when tlic other Cos l^ttuees sowm on the same day were running to flow'ov. Molta, 
sown April lOtli; it was only running partially July 27lh. A good (’ahbiige Lettuce, larger than the 
Neaiiolitan ; loaves denlute, their niargin.s not curled. — Ibid., p.2(). 

XrojioUtan Cahhogv J^pttuvv.—^own April 10th; still remained in the Cabbage fonn without 
running July 27th. Comiiuct, fiiicly blanched, cri.sp, and lender ; leaves having the margins dentate, a 
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little curled. As in the lost hcqhoii, so in tliis, it has in-ovodthc best Cabbage I.ottuee. Fi .. :]u> above 
detail it ap]>eai'H that the above are the best sununcr liCttuces, and that various others reputed new 
and good, are not deserring of cultivation.* “/&«/. ]». 26. 

Thfi Barker Ncetarin<u when fu’st introduced from Mr. Barker of fSuediu, was noted as ]n’oduc)iig 
leaves with globo.se ghinda, large flowers, and poaches of little merit. SubscMiuentJy, one suiall twig 
was observed having renilbrm glands. Buds from this were tidceii and worked on a tree against the 
south wall, and the fj’uit jiroves to be the Keetarine. Ijcaves with reiiiform glands ; flowers small ; 
fruit large obovatc, dark red next the sun ; pule yellowish green where shaded. I’lesh fine, yellowish 
wdiite, rayed with bright red at the stone, from which it parts freelj'; rich in this unfavourable 
season (1850) j but scarcely so aromatic as the Violette llativc*. Stoiuj larger than that of the sort 
just mentioned, fiattisli. olxivate. Kernel hitter. This varieri' is quite distinct from (he Stan wick 
Nectarine, originally obtained fiom the same gentleman, tlie one having a sweet, the ollicj* a bitter 
kernel.' -Ibid. p. 25. 

Walburton Athnirahlo Peach . — liaised near Annidel, Sussex, and suppose d to be a sec'dling iron, 
the Noblesse, which it much resembles, but is more valuable in quality, in (Huisequtncc* of its ripening 
from tJiiree weeks to a month later, or about the same time as the late Admirable J’eaeh. Flesh nu lting, 
parting freely from the stone ; leaves seriated, glandless, llipeand in iiin* jierfectiim this season (1850) 
the first week in Oetohev . — Birers in plorist. p. II. 

Strawberries. — Of these, Keen's Seedling, Prince.ss Alice Maud, British Queen, Old Fim-. 
Comte de Piu*is, and Elton, are reeomiiiended as the host hy Mr. Whiting; and Black Prince, Wilmot’s 
Prince Arthur, Kitlcy’s Goliali, and Myatt's Surprise, ns being worth a trial. — Fhwisf^ p. 0. 

Market Gardetting. — The land can well sustain so much crop])ing, on account of the luiaw dung- 
ings, trenchings, and hocings wliich it re(!civcs. If you ask a nuu’kct gardener what is to succeed 
tliis or that crop, the answer is “ Don’t know ; itdepeuds u])on what is ready for jihinting.” C'Oiitinued 
trenching two spades deep seems expensive; but muiket gardeners know that after nu aefi^’e erop tlie 
top soil for several inches is quite exhausted, and hence the reason for continued treiudiing to bring up 
the to]) soil that but a few months before had been turned down, vvilli a largi* propoj tion of dung to i ni ich 
it, and fit it for active use along with the half decayed manure, 'llu' labourers cinjdoyed on lot) acres 
arc seventy during winter, and in suinuier about one hundjcd and fifty. I'hc cost ]>it aci‘e is from 
£l)to£10; the tithes bring lOs. to 12h. per acre. Some idea of the amount of Labour eonsnmed on 
small matters will be eoiiceived when T state that (be whole of the frames, amounting to om‘ Ihonsnnd 
lights, and tlie haud-glasses to four thousand, are i*e])ai?*ed e very autumn. — {tiard. ]). 4.) 

Dickson*s Emperor Apple. -Size large, form iiTegular, slightly ribbed, cohuir Acllow, 'with dashes 
of cfumiinc red interspersed, as well ns with numerous minute specks of ye llow isli sti aw' ecilour; (lie 
side most exposed to the* sun coloured with a rich reddish brick colour ; stalk unusually sliort for so 
large a fniit, indicating that it wdll not be liable to he hlow^l from the tree by the wind, uu inqiortant 
merit ; eye veiy lai’gc, irregular, and vciy deo])ly sunk, cavity for seeds small ; flesh yellowish white, 
juicy ; flavour excellent, kee])S till .Tanumy ; hears nhuiidantly as a staiidai'd, and isiiertuinly one of tlu' 
voiy best apples in existence. It w’os raised at Scuclitfe Gardc^ns, near Prestonkirk, Scot hind, ly ]\lr. 
Arthur Culder, the gardener there.— N. B. Jour, of Ifort.^rp. 27. 

GrafUiuj Cacti. - Mr. J. C. Bidwcll, of Tiiiana, New South Wales, recoiiiniends Cereiis Iriangii- 
laiis as being a superior stock for giuftiiig the trailing kinds upon. lie states it will hear great lieiit, 
considerable coolness, any amount of WTt above ground, and in rich soil will make a shoot six feel 
fi'om a cutting of six inches in one season. “ My advice to gardeners in England who wish to procure 
gigantic specimens of slow-growing Cueti in a short space of timi*, is to jirocure plants of C. triangu- 
Itu’is, plant them in any rich soil, gi\’e them plenty of heat and water ; when high enough, stoij the 
shoots, in order to make the angles thickc’r, and graft at a time when the stock is attempting 
vigorously to sprout at ever}' eye. A graft of C. Mullisonii, tliree indies long, sLx months after, has 
sevonteen shoots all pushing at tlie tips : eight of the largest art? twi'lve ti) fifteen inches long, and 
none of the rest less than six inches.” The original plant of C. Mallisoni, growing in the same place 
ill (he same time, barely rcphiced the shoot taken off to giuft. — Gard. Chron.^ p. 22. 

Oxalh Bnweif in the open garden. “ The earth was removed to tlie depth of two feet ; I then in- 
troduced eight inches of drainage, laying on the (op of it a layer of li-esh tmf, with the view of 
preventing the soil falling into the intorstices. I then filled up the bed with equal parts of well-rolled 
tiu*fy loam ftiidl'^f-mould intimately mixed together. In May I turned out the plants, and placed 
them so that the bulbs might be three inches below the surface. Thus eir<‘umstanced, I have never 
found them to receive any injury, with the exception of the foliage being destroyed by frost. Tliey 
flower beautifully every autumn.” — Ibid. p. 39. 
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THE "WELLINGTON*’ GLADIOLUS. 

HIS fine hybrid production is another valnable addition to a Dow aniver- 
saily-admired fiimUy of plants. It oomes from the estabHahment of 
VI M Willmore, Esq., of the Wellington Boad, Birmingham (late of Oldford), 

I V ^ ^ ^ong known in the florieiiltiiral world as one of its 

— most able and enterprudng supporters. Mr. Wilhnore’s ooUeotion of seedling 
Gladioli is well known to be extensiTe, and of first-rate exoeUenoe; and we 
have to acknowledge his kindness in iavouring us wildi the variety ** Welling- 
ton** here represented, accompanied by the fbllowing aeoount of its origin : — 
^ “ The parent plant was BidtoiUiana^ or, in other words, the orange variety of 

gandammiB ; but what this was crossed with is not precisely known, as pollen 
J Inff 1 rnadB use bf indiscriminately. As, however, the flower is on orange scarlet, 

St and as pollen from vemalit spieatus, pyramtdaUa, albieana rosstis, and many 

Mr varieties of ramosuB was in requisition, it is probable that the pollen in question 

^ wS obtained from one of these sources.” 

Along with some other vorictios of equal, or even greater merit, the Wei- 
J/w lington Gladiolus was exhibited, on the 4th of September last, belbre the 

National Floricultural Society, where it was awarded the certificate of merit. 
We understand that it, and others of Mr. Willmore's Gladioli, have been purchased by Messrs. Colo and 
Sharp of the Aston Lone Nursery, Birchficld, near Birmingham. Our plate contains, besides the Wel- 
lington, which is one of the natalensis section, two varieties of Dutch origin, belonging to the cardinalis 
section, named Von Gagern and Prince Albert, both of which poesess considerable merits — ^M. 

THE GLADIOLUS AS A BEDDING PLANT. 

The list of floral productions for the decoration of the gardien, although very extensive, is constantly 
receiving numerous additions from various sources, not the least important of which is that opened 
up by skilfhl gardeners, who, by the care and judgment which they bestow upon particular plants, 
adapt them to a purpose for which they wore not previously available. 

New and approved varieties of establiriied favourites which present any novel or distinctiTe 
feature, but more particularly such as possess any striking advantage as regards their hardiness or the 
season of their blooming, are hailed with no common satisfaction by all who can appreciate floxal 
excellence. This is especially true of the class which is named at the head of these remarks, and to 
the most robust, as woU os late-flowering members of which, my present object is to direct attention. 
A want of variety among them has hitherto presented an obstacle to their general cultivation; but 
skilfiil management, in combination with sound judgment, has done much to remedy the de&ot, end I 
have no doubt that every year will witness fiirther dbumges, until we obtain every variety of ahade^ 
from white to scarlet, with great variety in marking, and an improvement in outiine and tmaOi 
From their formal and soldier-like appearance in groups, they aro not adapted to a low situatioii, and 
flbey ought not to be indiscriminately placed among common bedding-out plants. The most appropri- 
ate position fin: them would undoubtedly bo the background of some geometrical arrangement, or upon 
a border fiusing a statue. In such situations they would present an extremely pleasing appesrsaoe 
during the autumnal months. As centrasts of oolour are now attainable, no garden cai^ bo oomridered 
eoiqilete without them. 1 subjoin a list of those varieties which combine the qualiflpaiionB of free and 
erect growth wUh the production of long i^ikes of blocun thickly set on the spike $— 

omige soarlst This dseenisr, as well as tiie strongest gnnm I hs^ 

is a aeqtdsiticn; its height is from fi>ur to Xt is from five to six fret in height; flower large; 
five fret, the tower-epikes being about eighteen ooloiir otange, deepeiflng a frw drndes at tho top of 
infhflsinlengtm Ihe upper petals. 
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than superhMy but desirable for the distinctness of 
its colour. 

Gandavenm Hplmdena , — This is also a strong-growing 
plant, and deep in colour, losing fill the orange cast 
which distinguishes the gmdavmm varieties. 


Oandavensis eoceineo*str%aU*a is a new and strong variety, 
and a great acquisition, being a dwarf grower, from 
two to throe feet high, producing a fine spike of 
bloom. The ground colour is orange, beautifully 
striated with brilliant orange scarlet 


These are tho best of the dork varictieB which I am acquainted with. I will now mention a few 
light ones : — 


Florihundm ttnperbua . — ^This variety of floribundm is a 
clear M'^hito, having the lower petals marked with a 
dense stripo of violet; it grows about four feet 
high. 

Vemalk spieatut is an intermediate variety, of robust 
habit, and growing about four feet high. The 
flowers are French white, striated with rose colour. 


Alhieam roiem is tho next in height. Tho colour of 
this brandling variety is indicated by its name ; 
hciglit about three feet. 

jRammus mpei'hm. — This erect - growing variety of 
rammis is of dwarf habit, being much larger hut 
more doUcate in colour tlxan the others. It attains 
the height of about two feet. 


Tlic above descriptions and explanations will assist tliosc who arc desirous of gi’owing a selection 
of Gladioli suitable for flow’cr-gardon decoration. — ^J. Cole, gardener to J. Willmore^ ifsy., WelUngUm 
Itoadf Birmingham. 


ON THE REPRODUCTION OF CRYPTOGAMOUS PLANTS. 

M r. HENFREY in his recent report on the present state of our knowledge of the reprodiictioii of 
the higher Crj^ptogams, laid before the British Association at Ipswich, after giving a summary 
of the facts now on record respecting the occurrence of the oi'gans termed mitlieridia aud pistil lidia 
in all the higher cryptogamous families, as tho Mosses, Liverworts, Ferns, Iforsetuils, Club-mosses, and 
the Rhizocarps, remarks, that “ the phenomena in the Ferns and Equisetums, as well us in tlw^ Khizo- 
carps, Lyoopods, and Quillworts loss strikingly, seem to present a series of conditions analogous 
to those which have been described under the name of * alternations of generations ’ in the animal 
kingdom; and seeing the resemblance which the pistillidia of Mosses bear to the ‘ovules^ of otlier 
families, we can hardly help extending the same views to them, in which case wc should have the 
remarkable phenomenon of a comjiound organism, in which a new individual, forming a second 
generation, developed after a process of fertilization, remains attached organically to its parent, from 
which it differs totally in all anatomical and physiological characters.” There is an “ essential diflercnco 
between such a case, and that of the occurrence of flower buds and leaf buds upon the siunc stem in the 
Phanerogams, as part of a single* plant, yet possessing a certain amount of independent vitality, for 
these arc produced from each otlier by simple extension, by a pnicess of gemmation ; w'hilc the Moss 
capsule, if tlic sexual Ihcoiy be correct, is the result of a tiwe rcjjroductive procc.ss. Moreover, w o 
have the analogy to tho inci*ease by germination in the innovations by which the leafy stems of the 
Mosr(?s are multiplied.” Tliese anomalous conditions lose their remarkable characters to a great 
extent, if we refuse to accept the eviJeiicx's of sexuality which have been brought forw ard. If tho 
structiu'cs are all products of mere extension or gemmation, the analogies which have been supposed 
to exist betw'ecn them and tho organs of flowering plants, all fall to the ground. But in this view Mr. 
llciifrey does not acquiesce, believing the hypothesis of sexuality to bo based on solid grounds. — 
Jiotaniral Gazette. 


ON THE HYBRIDATION OF PLANTS. 

M V observations warrant me in laying down the following propositions as universal laws 

1. Hybrid plants arc produced readily only in particular genera. The artificial raising of hybrids 
involves great difficulties, and even when tlie greatest care is taken in the fertilization, the exx>crimeut8 
arc only occasionally successful. 

Obsf '.'vation . — Gardeners talk commonly of hybrids produced by artificial fortilization 'where this is 
by no means the cose. A hybrid is tine intermediate form betw(*en two good species, llm mass of the 
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so-called garden hybrids which arc annually produced are merely either sports ’’ of one and the same 
variable nature, or seedlings from hybrids. Of the latter I shall speak presently. As examples of the 
former, falsely called hybrid forms, 1 need only refer to the countless varieties of fruit trees and garden 
vcgeta])lcs, to Dahlias, China Asters, &c., &c. In reference to artificial fertilization, I may add that 
it will only be successful when the plants operated upon are removed from all others of the same 
HpeeioB blowing at the same time, and the flowers to be fertilized opened shortly before their natural 
expansiou for tlio removal of tlieir stamens ; then, as soon as the stigma is seen to be ripe for fertilization, 
the pollen of another plant is applied to it. To make the fertilization take” more readily, 1 usually 
cut the plants pretty closely, remove all the flowers, except a few which ore to be fertilized, and break 
off all new shoots from tlie branch, or even from the whole plant, until the seed is ripe, so as to concen- 
trate the vegetative force of the plant wholly upon the maturation of the seed. 

2. 'fhe fertilization by strange pollen takes place the more readily in proportion to the proximity 
of the species which ore crossed. The xiroductioii of hybrids l>etwccn even any closely allied genera is 
extremely rare. 

Observation . — This fact is universally received. I have only succoeded once in raising a hybrid be- 
twc?en two genera,* namely, between Trevirania grandifiora and Diastema gracilis. I called this hybrid 
Diasti^m Jtinzii. It possessed the stamens, style, and the structure of the male parent ; and in refer- 
ence to the colour of the blossoms, the leaves, &:c., it stood intermediately. Again, the degree of facility' 
with which the cross-fertilization takes place, even between any nearly allied species of the same genus 
is w’idcly different in different genera. In some genera these experiments never succeed, in others only 
wlien (!xti*emo precautions ait! t<iken ( Gesneraee^e), in otliers, again, comparatively readily [Begofma^ 
CalcvolarievVt Fuchsie<v, &c.), and some oven without any ai-tificiol aid {(Juphea). Forms of one and 
llu? same species merely require to be placed side by side, and not artificially fertilized, for these take 
the pollen of each other as readily as they do their own. 

3. Artificial hybrids ore often infertile, but still they frequently bear seed. 

Observation . — Botanists commonly assume that hybrids ore barren. But tliis is only the case to a 
certain degree, inasmuch that tlie hybrid seldom bears seed in the first year, even when it is artificially 
fertilized. At least, so it happened with me in many coses, in tlie earlier years; but I was oftcrwai'ds 
able to obtain a sufficient quantity of seed from the some hybrids. It seems as if the weather bad also 
a good deal to do with this. 1 may moiitioii, as an example, the hybrid between Cgtisus Laburnum 
and Cgtisus purpureas, which fonnerly blossomed every year in our garden, but never bore seed, wliilo 
in recent years it has spontaneously “ set ” a quantity of fruits and matured thcm.t 

4. It is a general rule with hybrids tliat they most resemble the male parent in the flowers, while 
the foliage and habit take after the motlior plant. But exceptions to this general rule often occur, in- 
somuch that sometimes one, sometimes the other, parent exhibits a preponderating influence ; but the 
seedlings derived from one and the same fertilization, even when there are thousands of them, always 
present exactly the same cluiracters. 

Observation . — formerly believed that various forms might arise from one and tlie same fertiliza- 
tion ; bet this was an en'or orig^atiug from the omploymont of different varieties for the fertilizations. 
DLstinctions which sometimes show thcinsclvos at first in true hybrids, in regard to the cdour of the 
flower, &c., disap]iear in tlie succeeding years. 

t>. SeodUngs of hybrids mostly differ very much from each other. 

Observation . — As soon as the path is opened, as it were, by obtaining a few true hybrids in a genus, 
and tliesc hybrids can bo brought to ripen seed, then oommenoes an infinite series of forms, or in other 
words, in the eye of the botanist, on inteimiuable confusion ; for the seedlings of the hybrids mostly 
differ more or less from each otlier, since tliey return, in var>dng degrees, towards original species, I 

* The “genera** mentioned are eo eloacly allied os to have been formerly included under Achimenes.->M. 

i Fxamplos of thia hybrid, which we have oecn in thla country, are barren wtule young, the Sowers Iwing of the tme inter- 
mediate choraetMk But os the trees grow older, the two species seem to separate from each other, and each to claim a portion of 
the buds, ho that we see flowers of each parent, together n ith the hybrid's blossoms, all on the tree at onee. In soeb eases only the 
“pure ** blossoms ripen seed, that of the “ cross ’* being always barren.— A. H. 
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'will merely mention here, as an example, the genus Calceolaria, several clearly distinguishable species 
of which have become the parents of the countless varieties now cultivated 'with so mudi ardour. When 
these are sown with the most careful separation of the seeds, it is found that the most varied shades of 
affinity occur in the seeds of one and the same plant when this is a hybrid form. But if the seed has 
been obtained from a form recurring more to one of the primitive types, 'with yellow or red flowers, the 
seedlings will be found more uniform. MHicn the characters of the species, or of the genus to which 
it belongs, have become uncertain through ortiflcial fertilization, at least the cause of this can be satis- 
factorily demonstrated. This is more difficult when particular genera of plants produce such hybrid 
progeny in the wild state ; as, fur instance, the W’illows, the Hawkwoeds, the Tliistlcs, the Gentians, 
and many others. If it amount merely to simple hybridation, the truth may always be discovered, since 
this always carries with it very definite characters. But, as we sec in some Saxifi’ages, fiirtlicr hybrida- 
tion and seeding of the hybrids give rise to new series of forms which are ordinarily much more difll- 
cult to reduce, odd appear to connect two well distiuguishecl species by gi*adual transitions. — M. E, 
Hegel, of Zurich : JBotanieche Zeitung. 


Mm (0arhti 3^1init5. 


Imfatienb FVLCHEiumiA, Hokell, Handsome -flowered Balsam. — Order Balsamioacca) (Balsam tribe). — A 
very handsome tender annual Balsam, with much the aspect of I. platgpclala, with which, indeed, Dr. Lindlcy 
identifies it It appears, however, from the published descriptions and figures to difibr in being annual not 
perennial, in having the loaves alternate not whorlcd, and in having a fiinge of glands at the base of the b'tives, 
wliich I. plaigpetala has not; the flowers ore also somewhat dificrent in form. The stems arc erticl, smooth, 
simple, or branched, with altomatc longiah-pctiolod ovato-acuminatc leaves. The flowers are large, u couple of 
inches across, fiiattish, and of a deep lilac rose colour. It was found near Warree, in Bombay, and was introduced 
by N. Dalzoll, Esq., in 1850, to the Koyal Botanic Garden, Kew. It flowers throughout the summer months. 
There is a figure in the jBoianical Magazine, t., 4615. 

DicmrAHTHUS camfanvlatub, Jordan, Bcll-flowcred Dictyanth. — Order Asclepiadaoem (Ascleplad tribe). — 
This fine and very singular-flowen^d climbing plant, has been introduced to tlic Belgian Gardens, and wa.H exhi- 
bited by M. Joseph Baumann, of Ghent, at the exhibition of the Boyal llorticultural Society of Anvers in 1851, 
where it was awarded tho first prize. It has been said to grow in Mexico, at the foot of the Sierra Madre, near 
Durango, but Professor Morron, who figures it in La Belgiqm Horticole, states, on tho authority of M. Baumann, 
that it is a native of Brazil. The base of the stem is woody, with white lines or fissures in the bark, whiidi pro- 
bably beoomo corky with age. Tho stem is pubescent and twining ; file leaves are opposite cordate-acumiuato, 
'with a red petiolo three to four inches long. From their axils is produced a single flower, borne on a long 
pedundo. The calyx has fivo broad lanceolate lobes. The corolla is urccolato below, and green ; its limb is 
turned back, and prolonged into five large horns, with recurved margins ; this part is whitish, marked with innu- 
merable small purple lines or stries, which are horizontal on the limb, and vortical at the base of the tube. I'he 
Btaminol crown lias five large rays in the form of a star. The Jower remains open about a week. M. Baumann 
has grewnit in the open air during summer, and in a warm orange-house during winter, and had bloomed it on a 
wire trellis, about two and a half feet high. It is the Tympananthe evheroea (Haskarl), and the Siapelia campa- 
nulata (Pavon). 

Saxifbaoa flagellabib, Willdenow, Spider-legged Saxifrage. — Order Soxifingaceie (Saxifrage tribe). — Tills 
very curious plant, whose filiform stolons are cast out on all sides like the legs of an immense spider, was brought 
from Cornwallis Island, in the Arctic regions, by Captain Penny, to the Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew, in October, 
1851, the plants being in flower on their arrival. It has a compact rosiilate tuft of spathulate glaiidular-ciliate 
Icavce at the base of the short stem, which is surmoimtod by from one to fivo yellow five-petalled flowers. Tho 
stolons, bearing each a young plant at the extremity, have a very remarkable appearance. Arctic plants are 
difficult to cultivate, from the impossibility of giving them tho absolute and extended winter rest to which they 
are naturally adapted ; and this can only be imitated by placing them in a cold shady frame during the winter 
season. A sandy soU is desirable. 

Geissois baobxosa, LabiUardiere, Ilooemosc Geissois. — Order Cunoniacom (Cunoniad tribe).— This very fine 
stove shrub, sent last year by Mr. 0. Moore, from New Caledonia, Dr. Bindley provisionaUy identifies with La- 
billurdiore*B plant. It bears crimson blossoms abundantly on the old wood. The leaves are opposite trifoliolatc, 
with large olK)vaie obtuse leaflets, woolly and serrated on young plants, entire and glaucous when they reach a 
blooming size. A roundish leathery sessile stipule is seated between each pair of leaves. Tho flowers grow in 
racemes from eight inches to a foot long ; they are olose packed, rich crimson, with globular buds, four leathery 
ovate sepals, hairy inside, and eight stamens with long crimson iilamonts. It has been introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society, and is described in their Jtmmal (vi., 278). 

^ 
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Acer villobum, Wai- 
lieL Villose Maple. — Or- 
der Accraoeas (Maple 

8 tribe). — This is a very 
fine Acer, of the character 
\ of the common Sycamore, 

I but a finer tree. It comes 
/ fromthoHimalayanmoun- 
/ tains, and is described and 
I figured in Faxton^s Flower 
Garden. It is a large 
tree, with broad palmate 
leaves, downy on the under sur- 
face, and assuming in autumn a 

t peculiar nankin tint. The flowers 
4 are fragrant. This tree has been 
introduced by Messrs. Osborn, of 
the Fulham Nursoiy. 

Buasavola ACAULIS, lindU^f, 
A Stemleas Brasavola. — Order Or- 

jA cbidttccir (Orchid tribe).— An in- 

' tcrosting stove epiphyte from Cen- 

tral America, figured by a woodcut 
in Faxton^B Flower Garden^ ii. 162. It is 
almost etcmlcss, and has short stilf quill- 
shaped leaves, and solitary cream-coloured 
flowers produced at midsummer ; the Re]>als 
and petals nro narrow, three inches long; the 
lip hrge roundish ovate, with a rolled-up 
daw. Presented to the Horticul- 
tural Society by G. U. Skinner, 
Esq. 

Phtlesia nrxiPOLU, ZamarcAr. 
'C Box-leaved Philesia. — Oi-dcrPhi- 

s. \ lesiaoco) (Fhilesiad 

j \ tribe). —One of the 

\ handsomest plants of 

Y the Antarctic Ameri- 

] \ can Flora; a half- 

~ Y hardy dmib, from 

Chiloe and Patagonia, 
/_ ) \ whence it has been re- 

S. cently introduced by 

j 'w, Mcflflr8.Veitoh of Exe- 

^ lor. It is a slow- 

growing plant, form- 
ing largo masses, 
throwing out long 
dendor stoma, which 
creep along beneath 
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the decaying bark of trees, and over rocks pertly covered with soil, and root along the intemodcs. When it 
grows erect, it seldom exceeds a foot in height. It always grows about the base of dwarf stunted wood, similar 
to coppico. The iiowors como near the extremity of the branches, and arc produced in September ; they arc 
campanulate, roao-colourod, often as large as a tulip, with remarkably firm petals. 


SPECULATIVE IDEAS ON WHAT IS TERMED FORCING. 

T his, tlie general term emiiloycd to express tlio means used to accelerate garden products, docs 
not so aptly describe the practice of the present day as of that in bygone years. Then, it was in 
many cases indeed forcing ; now, perhaps, it ought to bo called persuading. Good gardeners have 
taken a more rational basis for their proceedings. 

In former days, the root action, as a concomitant of the procedure, was scarcely taken into account. 
Vines, &c., were “ set to work,” os it was practically termed, in November, witli an outside root, and 
probably in a six-feet deep damp border, without hesitation. To bo sure, tJiey were pruned after some 
favourite recipe, and tlie houses made very smart; and the production of one crop of tolerable fniit 
was deemed conclusive of the triumph of branch over root — of fire heat over solai* heat ; or, at least, 
of the independent position the branch could assume when man chose. Hut, oh ! in those times, what 
tales of Strawberries going “ blind Poach blossoms “ dying unmarried Vine branches furni.ihing a 
study for the curious by tuniing, in sudden metamorphosis, into tendrils, to amuse the puzzled phyto- 
logists of those days. Such things as these, although they might he pushed aside by practical men as 
things that would happen in the very best conducted establishments, have in theii‘ luni iK'en tlie subject 
of keen investigation ; and it is now considered that a tree is endued with keen susceptibilities, and 
wondrous self-restoring powers. 

My purpose in thus instituting a comparison, bet ween ancient and modem gardening is to draw 
attention to what is ordinarily termed “ bottom heat ” in forcing affairs. As for the Vine border 
outside the house, the Vines of which arc to bo M’ced tolerably eai ly, tliere is not one practitioner in a 
score in these days 'who -will leave his border unprotected ; whilst the majority employ heating material 
to create an artificial warmth. The question of bottom-heat does not, however, concern Vine-borders 
merely ; it is a priiidple of very wide application. In the fruit-forcing department, an important class 
eciuolly demands an a])plieation of the same principles, in order that the root may l>o in a position to 
reeii)rocato 'with and meet the demands of the excited branches. I may name Peaches, Figs, StraAV- 
berries, Raspberries, Cherries, &c. &c., 'whether in pots, tubs, or the open soil. And as for flower- 
forcing and retarding, the sulyjects are too numerous to be particularized. 

Now, if the root-care exercised over the Vine border be righc, these things are, and have been, 
sadly neglected or misunderstood. 

Owing to the groat vicissitudes in our clime, the accumulating ground warmth is liable to many 
controverting tendencies ; and, if our climate he really deficient in anytliing, as regards the vegetation 
on the earth’s surface, it is probably in the ratio the gi’ound heat hears to that of the atmosphere. It 
is not too much to suppose tliat our spring blossoms suffer very much from this cause ahne — a fitfully 
excited branch, without any reciprocation of the root. It appears, then, to me, that a department in 
every garden of pretensions should be devoted to tender fruits and flowers ; and this should be termed, 
“ The Ground Heat Department,” Such should be not far from the forcing processes ; and os nothing 
peculiarly interesting to the general observer would appear on the face of it, the whole might ho 
enclosed, and form a very interesting little episode to those who wished to study principles. A few 
poles of ground would suffice for most establishmcnis, and this might he readily heated by piping at a 
very moderate expense. One boiler might be well employed occasionally in working two five feet beds ; 
being placed so that a couple of pipes — flow and return — could traverse each plunging-hcd at about a 
yard apart, parallel, and running longitudinally. ( suggest is, an autumn bottom-heat of on arti- 
ficial character, with but the ordinaiy atmospheric temperature of September, October, and, it may be, 
a portion of November ; or, in other words, a guaranteed ground or root warmth of some half dozen 
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degrees in ad!lanco of the average atmospheric temperature. Such piping might be crossed by wide 
slates, and on these a foot deep of cinder-ashes might be levelled, or more if need be, to plunge in, — 
for plunging I would make a nine qua non. Under such circumstances, it is probable that a fire for a 
few hours, twice a-woek, would suffice in ordinary seasons. 

Such a plan properly established would, if I mistake not, be in very frequent request ; and as to 
fuel, as a very moderate, but certain amount of bottom heat would be required, the cinders from the 
other fire-holes would in the main suffice. For the purposes to whuffi it would be applied, a bottom 
warmth, capable of a range from 55 to 65 degrees, would probably answer : for it would bo principally 
wanted in autumn, commencing as soon as the natural ground-heat began to decline. 

Here, all the fruit trees, strawberries, &c., in tubs, boxes, x>ots, &c., might be plunged, as well as 
many things for the autumn and winbys decoration of the x>lant houses, such as bulbs, roses, violets, 
pinks, lilies, American shnibs, rhododendrons, &c. ; and if (us wo have to suggest) a canvas or other 
skreen could be drawn over at night, to arrest radiation and ward off cooling winds, slight frosts, &c., 
a (jlimate would be secured witliin just enough to keep the fluids slightly in motion. It must not be 
understood that the heat of the whole munt he equal at all times. Plants tlius thrown into a state of 
preparation for a late autumn or winter display, or for wliat is termed forcing, might bo removed pro- 
gressively to their destination, whatever the structure or mode of heating, observing one thing, that for 
early fruits a eoutiiiiiaticm of bottom warmth would l>e most desirable. For retarded flowers, the or- 
dinary shelvcK would answer ; for these in general have only to waste in blossom the storod-up energies 
of tlie preceding summer. The roots never having acquired an actually quiescent state, to say nothing 
of having been frozen, would be x)repared to reciprocate witli any circulation of fluids induced in the 
foliage or branches ; and it need hardly be suggested here that a tliorough and harmonizing circulation 
of the fluids is of tlui utmost importance in all forcing, whether in the regions of Flora or Pomona. 

One thing should bo taken into consideration by those who feel disposed to give a thought to these 
— it may he — ^liypothctical suggestions, which is the fact that the roots of plants in a state of nature ore 
seldom liable to tlio gi’eat extremes of temperature to which Uie branch is subject — neither does it by 
any means appear tliat such Avas the design in tbeii* formation, and as evinced by the well known func- 
tions assignable to each, do know that witli regard to most trees, to say nolldng of the ordinary 
perennial tribes, the branehes, by an extremely low temperature during tlie winter, are tlnAiwn into 
what may be considered a dtate of rest. But what is the condition of the fibres during that period ? — 
the hronehes in j)erhopH an average temperature of some teu to twenty degrees of frost, wliilst the 
soil at a foot deep or so indicating a temperature of about forty ! Now, this is an enormous discrc- 
Iiancy, and it may continue for weeks. Theory, as well os piat'tice, has repeatedly pointed to the fact, 
that the fibres are anything but inactive. No ! much has to he done — many tubes to be refilled — be- 
fore active \eg(itation can fairly commence, all tills resulting from the perspiratory loss of tlie previous 
Nummer and autumn. Here, then, we seem to have a real principle ; and it remains for art to control 
adverse matters and to sec that the priiicixde is duly carried out 

In considering this matter, tlie character of the autumnal atmosphere and autumnal light, os re- 
lated to the heat of that period, should be taken into consideration. It may, 1 think, be taken for 
gi*antod that the conditions Avhich ripen corn Avell arc those which will tend to a fructiferous condition, 
as ivoll as u free subsequent development in fruits and flowers. And what are these conditions ? 
Much remaining ground-heat, much light, and a very low temperature of air overhead — at least, in Iho 
night. Perhaps 1 have strained a parallelism in attempting to throw light on a subject hitherto 
rather obscure. The fact is, tlie question is, in a great degree, untrodden t/round, and no Avondor if the 
foot should slip in attemiiting to discoA^er a track. My idea, howcA'or, of the use of an artificial bottom- 
heat is, that it should be more a guarartcc against any sudden depression of giound-warmth, than a 
sourae of what is generally understood by bottom-heat. 

I before suggested a covering of canvas, or some other material, simply on the ground of preventing 
a too free radiation. Not that the brancLes would mt endure the low temxieraturo to which they might 
be subjected ; but that extremes arc in most cases best avoided. And moreover, in tbe case of things 
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for forcing purjtoaes, the first stage of such forcing ma7 be, if possible, commenced otflUoors* Only 
observe the hyacinth I Who would not admire a fine stand of the finest of our imported kinds on New 
Year’s Day P Yet we seldom see them fine so soon in the year. And why P Simply beoaoso they will 
not endure what practical men term ** farcing,” until they have produced plenty of fibres, which pro- 
cess (like the ripening of firuits) cannot be reduced simply to a matter of high excitement through tem- 
perature, but of time. However, plenty of fibres onco produced, an affair of necessity occupying 
several weeks, the bulb may be introduced to a higher temperature — ^it' may, in ordinary parlance, bo 
“ forced.” — Kobert Errinoton, gardener to Sit P. M, Egerton^ Bart.^ OuUon Park, Cheshire, 


ON THE COLLECTING AND IMPORTATION OF ORCHIDS. 

f HE following instructions, which have been prepaied for a gentleman about to'iisit South Amciica, 
with the intention of making a collection of the Orchids of those regions, are so clear and 
explicit on all the needful points, that they ore submitted for tlie benefit of others interested in the 
importation of Orchids • — 

'Uhe countries likely to be visited by the gentleman alluded to are llolivia, and othci poitions of 
Cential America, vsbicb abound in Orchids, many of the most goigeous and showy lands, more parti 
culaxly the species of Cattleya, Poristerio, Oncidium, Chysis, and many other showy gtntn', winch oic 
mostly found growing on trees near the outsides of the tluck jungle, and \(ry firqucntl} on decayed 
trunks that liavo fallen fwm ago, but rarely in tlie dark or close pait ot the jungli*. The} arc more 
abundant near rivers and water-corn ses than elsewhere. The best plan foi then pnsciiation is to cut 
them off whatever they may be growing upon, with Oh many of the loots whole as possibli , or, when 
growing on small pieces of wood, if that can be cut with them, the gi eater is the certain!} ot picsonf- 
ing them. Dry them a little in a shaded place, not allowing the sun to reach them When dry, pack 
them in boxes, with a little dry moss, if to bo had, between the laycis of plants , or, if moss is not pio 
curable, the dried leaves of the Tillandsiap, or wild Pine Apples, will answci the same pm pose, and ran 
be got in those regions without trouble. The sides of the boxes should be purced by a half-inch 
centre-bit, with holes at about six inches apart, all o\ei tiicu suifaco. The cases aic roost convenient 
when about three feet in length, and eighteen inches in diyih and width They ought to be nuukod on 
the top os ** perishable plants, to be kept as tar fiom the boilers of the stAim-ship os possible.” In 
tills way, nearly every plant may be imported olive and in good condition. 

The same countries abound also in aquatics of the fmest kinds. In the standing pools close to the 
Amazon and its tributaries, ore h\indreds of acres of Victoria Jteguif and many other most beautiful 
water plants. The former is to be found in Bohvia, and frt/m that country the first seeds of it 
wore sent to Kow by Mr. T. Bridges of Valparaiso Some vegetated ; but, having arrived late in 
autumn, died during tlie first wintei. Soon after that Six K. Schomburgh scut seeds from the Amazon. 
The best way of getting aquatics home is by collecting the (teods, and placing them iu small balls 
of ( lay quite moist, putting the balls in bottles with wide mouths, like pickle bottles. Ram them 
tight, with a little water floating on the top, and then seal them so as to exclude air.* Roots of some 
of the kindft may be got home, but they requite gloss cases perfectly air-Ught^ so as to enable the soil 
to retain sufficient moisture. 

All along the rivers of South America, and especially ou the low banks of the tributary streams, 
bullis of the very finest kinds are found in plenty, consisUng mostly of Amaryllises, Crinums, and 
PauciatiumB of tho best sorts, many of which have never yet been introduced into this country. The 
above-named plants, and more especially the Amaryllises, are in every way desetic^ the attention of 
the collectors. Thcie are also found by Bie nvers, and in the plains, many beaiM||fhl creeping plants, 
such 08 Echites, Allam ttda, Passifiora, seeds of which could easily be sent hwe. 

On the Onnooko, about seven hundred miles up, there are to he found thousand of that splendid 
<rdbid, the (Jatihya wjpcr&a, in several vorietios. With a vast assortment of other orchids.— -H. L. 

• rho w dti <r Uit Victoria havo been tran^rted mueb more iaoocfwOiUy in (duals of pure wateBt*^. 
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. IPOMCILA PALMATA.* 

; llii plant IVnrn whirh the dlicompanying drawing: ot‘ tluH very handBome 
Hjnries of Ipomtua was tiikon, was raised from seeds feathered near tlio 
' mouth ol’ the BuflaJo Kiver, in British KafTruria, by Captain E. lloop<‘r, 
and H(;nt by him in April 1849 to tlie liev. T. Jloopcr, in whose f,nirden at 
W’lck Hill, Ili-ighton, the flowers were i)roduced for the first time in the 
uutumn of 1800. It blossomed again in December last, when we had an 
opportunity i>f examining its flowers. 

There seems no good reason to doubt its identity with the i. palmafa of 
J'’(»i>kahl, at least with that single or few»llowered plant to which the name 
of 1. vairiva has bei‘n applied, and which Al. Choisy and others comhine with 
it. \\‘ln thcr the few and many-flowered forms to w'hich these names have 
heen given, present any other jierinanent diflerenecs Kutlich^nt for their dis- 
crimination, we liave no means of ascertaining, and w't‘ liu\o accordingly 
' j. -S' ‘ • *M)iicurred in the 'siew taken in Do J^rndrommty where Choisj' also 

<ohdunes with it the Iponitm quimjuehJhi of llecmcr and Schultes, and the 
' 1 .:nr<nrk. Viewed in tills eolleetive form, the specie's is recorded to occur in Guinea, 
iL >.'nhiii, Ilgy])!, Syria, and the Island of Santa CVuz. 

'I lie piu.if, a ill Nliy -rooted pco-ennial of vigorous grow th, produces biiiooth, slender evergreen stems. 
Tin h .iv( ,s M'e ipiinatc, the l »hes lanceolate, the exterior ])air usually bifid, the middle more oblong, 
iijii l(n}.;er rlnni th<’ ns(. all obtuse, inucrouate, and very minutely serrulate. Tlie longisli petioles arc 
Jiairv at the hasr*, where is situated a pair of palmately divided stijmles. In our specimeu the 
pediin. »“• unli hem oia flower (1- i, ire ly many- flowered, Choisy)^ and arc somewhat shelter than 

Mv' j». t hrjn leatc w ith u [lair of small scales just above the middle The sejmls are smooth, equal, 
hlnntU wite, ’ ith inombraiunis edges, 'fhe corolla is suh-cainpaimlnte, smooth, of a lightish rose- 
colour, snffnsid with purple; the stamens enclosed, unequal in length; tin' stigma slender, w’itJi a 
pair of rjUi.dish lobes. 'I'he ovary two eelled, the cells tw'o-seeded. 

Dll' VI i‘y heautil'ul eliniher is no doubt suitable for a greenhouse, if not for the open air; but as 
yet, Mr. Uoopvrs gardener Inis not suceeeiled in liloomiiig it freely, In llie wild Btale, however, 
wln'M h growM iri'iliog over or climbing tiu' Ircc'^, in sandy soil, by the riNer side, Captain 

..oopi 1 it : • ]) ‘')fu^e that he could scarcely discern tJie le.aves from the abundance of tho flowers. 

Me; i» ilmi it reqniii-% eoiis'deialile space to develope itself, and that its growth should he coni' 
mi ji'-ed (Jiil^ III Tin- suninu-i', inoriUr lliut thiTC may be time’ in autumn for the development of the 
tJnwi Ml. SmUh inlorins ns tJiat in the summer of I8o0, a small plant, jdaced nr tlie foot of a south 
widl in -inly, had covc'jcd tw c Miumv feet of the Avail by iSepleinber, aaIicii it was found to bo covered 
Avilh blossom hud?., hul the plant being lifted and remoA t d to a conservatory, it sustained a check 
Avliiel) prcMiited their deAM-lopment. AY lien the little peculiarities of its cultivation are ascertained, we 
cxjiect it will hicome a favourite plant. It was introduced many years since, but lost. — M. 


KILl^YXIA MJXURA.t 

ynOIt the opportunity of figuring this voi’y pretty Austialiaii shrub Ave ai e indebted to Messrs. 
A Henderson, nurserymen, I*iue Apple Place, Edgeware Jioad, by whom it had been raised about 
two years sinec from seeds sent by Mr. Drummond. It avus exhibifed liy them at one of tho Ivegent’s 
Park ICxhibilioiis last summer, when a medal Avas awarded to it. 

Tt is a free-growing bushy shrub, with ercetly-spvinKling branches, Avhich w'hen young arc hairy ^ 
but aftevAvurds elotlied Avitb a greyisli bark. T‘hc leaves are scattered, linear, rolled iiiAvards on each 
• Ijfoniwa itabnatay rorskaUl, dcso. p. M. JJilbi ynia sra/;; «i, Schlochtomliihl in Liiiiura. 




DILLWYNIA SCAHBA. 





side BO as to present a channel above, obtuse, clothed when young with short, stiff, sj^rcading hairs, 
and having very minute deciduous stipules. The flowers grow in peduncles, axillary or terminal to 
the branches. The calyx is pubescent, somew'hat bell-shaped, with the limb spreading, two-lipped, 
the upper lip larger and bifid, the lower with fhree more deeply divided narrow teeth. - The standard 
of the corolla has a long claw, with a broad, short limb, emarginate, and laterally expanded so as to 
bo almost two-lobed, folded slightly up the middle, reflexed, scarlet, with a yellow^ claw' and central 
disk ; the wings are narrow, oblong, half as long again as the claw' of the standard, deep red ; the 
keel is rather shorter, boat-shaped, and attenuated into n recurved point, purplish red above. The 
stamens are free, included in the keel, with short, subulate, glabrous, soinewhat curved filament**. 
The ovary is shortly stalked, hairj’, gradually attenuated into a short, slender, pyruniidul style, Imli 
as long as the keel, and recurved suddtMily at the summit ; stigma slightly capitate. — A. 11. 

'Hie Dillwynias are a tribe of free-flow'cring plants, of very neat grow th, and generally great, 
fiivourites among cultivators, and in consequence of blooming with great freedom and considerable 
certainty, they are found exceedingly useful for decorative ns well as exhibition juirposes. They 
are princijmllv natives of New South Wales 

Like most of the harcl-w'ooded plants, they delight in a peaty .soil, liberally intermixed with sand : 
a mixture in the following proportions is found very suitable for their giowtJi : — hour parts rich terfy 
peat : two parts inell'iw turfy loam ; one j)UTt sand ; and one part charcoal, broken to the size of horse- 
beans. These ingredients should be passed through a sieve with half-inch meshes, and be intiniutrly 
mixed togetlicr before using. In selecting plants, take care that they are strong and bushy, with 
plenty of healthy roots ; but if the roots are not in a vigorous-growdiig state, do not pot the plants until 
they are so. If the plants are in good condition, the stronger-growing kinds will bear a com]>arati\ely 
large shift with advantage. It is, however, unsafe to shift any jdaiits largely until you are (piit(‘ sure 
that your soil is suitable; and therefore, in firA receiving them from the nursery, it will bff better to 
give them a slight shift, and if the soil is suitable, then, w'heii the pots are full of roots, give a inon‘ 
liberal one, observing, however, as a general rule, that it is better for a plant to be short of pot room 
than to have too much. In shifting, loosen a few of the luath'd roots round the sides of the hall, and 
take cure to moke the soil pretty firm at the time of potting. Nonv, if you ])rocure nice bushy jdants 
nt this season (February), if they are nicely rooted in Ihrce-ineh pots, they niuy lx; removed into j)ots 
one size larger, or even into six-inch pots, if they arc of the more vigorous-growing kinds. In potting 
take care to u.se suflieient drainage, and with the verj' delicate rooting kinds a fesw eroeks, broken 
small, may be intermixed throughout the soil in addition to the charcoal. Some cultivators rccommtuid 
sand, freestone, or small pebbles for this purpose, but wx* prefer broken crocks, ns being less likely to 
W’ork their way to the bottom of the pots, or injure the roots. After potting jdaee the plaiit.s in tJic 
'wannest ejid of the greenhouse, or in a close pit or frame, and do not expose tJiem to cohl or arid 
draughts until they get into free growth. Almost all New Holland plants require more heat than 
plants from the Cai)e, and, indeed, those from low warm valleys a^ materially benefited in the 
growing season by a little extra beat, more than is usual for ordiuai'y greenhouse plants. In the 
wdnter, all Ntwv Holland ]»lants require more heat than Heaths, and similar liard- rooted plants. 
AVhen the young plants give evidence of having their root.s in action, it will be time to stop the shoots 
t4) induce a bushy growth, but do not attcmi)t to stop the phint.s until tli('y are properly established. 
In stopping you must be ruled by cireunistanee.s, such as the habit of the plant, oiid its disposition to 
produce side branehe.s. Some of the kinds, as />. c/arcif<fand rudts, produce their flowers upon long 
slioots, while I).juniperiua,JU>ribumhtj and several more, produce their flowers at the points of short 
shoots, and hence, while tho.se first-named require but little stopping after they arc once properly 
forrried, except to cut them boldly in after they' have done blooming, tho.se of tli^jlmbit of I),juniperinn 
should have the points of the slioots pinched off in the growing season whenever they are throe inches 
long, as it is upon the niultiplication and maturing of a number of small branches that we must dej)end 
for a good licjid of bh»om. Do not stop any of the kinds later than the end of July, or the young 
shoots will not get suflicieiitly ripened to produce flowers. 








ARTIfiTIC COMJjINATlONS IN laOWER (5AKDISNIN(5. 

As the plants progress through the summer (they may be set in a wux’m corner out of doors after 
the middle of Juno) take care to attend them properly with water, and pot tliem as frequently as 
appears necessary, but not too late in the season. Syringe the plants frequently to keep them clear of 
red spider, and water them with weak liquid manure once or twice a-week if they arc growing veiy 
freely. We have said nothing of staking and training, but that must be pro})orly attended to, for unless 
a plant is properly formed in the young state, it will never make a fine and handsome specimen. — A. 


AETISTIC COMB1NATJO^\S IN SLOWER GAEDENlXd. 

OH some years past the planting of flower beds in masses of one colour has been the prevailing 
fashion, not only in this country but also uimn the continent. That the practice is a very good 
one cannot be denied, n.s the violent contrasts of distinct or compleinentaiy colours has a very striking 
effect. The cmly drawback upon the system is a want of intricacy and variety, and hence some 
gardeners have adopted the mixed system, planting flowTrs of distinct and contrasting colours in 
concentric eirclc.‘» or distinct straight lines. In this newr scheme it is questionable whether we are not 
exchanging the iiiiissive and decided for the little prettinesses” of persons of small intelligence ; and 
it is quite certain that beds so arranged, though they may be individually striking and interesting, 
cannot produce the grand oflect of bold masses of properly contrasted and distinct colours. If we wish 
to detract from the size of a garden, tliese mixed beds are well calculated to assist in such a work; but, 
if boldness and distinctness of expression is wished for, then masses of distinct colours must be 
employed. Originating in this system of planting, is what may be called “ riblwn grouping,” in which 
a long narrow’ border distinct colours are blended in imitation of the gaudy viblKius which sometimes 
garnish the shop fronts of silk-niotcers, and such borders, when of suflicient length, have a vei*y 
remarkable and stiiking effect. Thus, for example, a row of dark blue II ranching JjQvkspiir for the 
back, with Caiceolaria viacosifistma next, and then Scarlet I’elargoniums in the front, is said to look 
very fine, and, no doubt, if the border has a luaigin of grass, a ro>v of Manglc.s’s Varieguted or Silver 
Bedding Pelargonium, might be introduced in the front with advantage. 

Again Pentstumnii r/oitianoiihs cocri'nco w’ith Orange Calceolaria, Purple Senecio — the dark variety, 
— Dwarf Scarlet J’elargonium and* Lobelia gracilis, or any of the dark blue trailing varieties, would 
aflbrd an excellent combination. 

Among hardy plants, the following may bo planted in lines together: — Delphinium Barlowii or 
vhinense, blue ; Lobelia splendeus, scarlet ; Yellow Lupine ; Crimson Antirrhinum ; Campanula 
carpatica, purple, with, if the edging is grass, Variegated Aljssum in front. 

Of annuals of a permanent character the following arc suitable ; — Blue Bmnchiiig I^arkspur, 
Lschscholtzia crocea, Scarlet Intermediate Stock, Phlox Drummondii alba, Eutoca viscida, and dw'arf 
dark French Marigold. ' • 

!Mr. Beaton, a year or two back, recommended Verbena venosa, and the common Variegated Pelar- 
gonium to be intermixed, to form what some coll a shot-silk bed ; uiid the dark red Calceolaria, inter- 
mixed with Brachycomc iberulifolia, and edged with Campanula rot undifolia adm, is said to produce 
nearly the same effect. Intermixed with the pink Ivy-leaved Pelargonium — a low trailing plant, — 
the blue Lobelia, with its flowers resting up^ the foliage of the Pelargonium, looks very pretty ; and a 
few plants of the old Verbena Favourite, wdth its pink fljwers, look well mixed wdth the same Pelar- 
gonium. Indeed, wo might multiply those combinations ad infinitum ; but the rule of strong, and, as 
far as possible, complementary contrasts, once properly understood, the application of it to plants of 
all kinds is an easy miitcr- '-for Kosc»s, Ifollybocks, Phloxes, Dahlias, Antirrhinums, and hundreds of 
our commoner plants are suitable for planting as indicated above. Of the formality of the system we 
say nothing ; variety, change, and contriust must be had, and no doubt tlie new system will please for a 
year or two. — A. 
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GI,AZ1':J) P110MENADE8 AND GLASS WALLS. 

MONG the wonders which the great 1851 has bi-onght to light, glass walla for horticultural purposes 
arc not the least roiuarkahle for those interested in gardening inirsuits. To Mr. Ewing, gardener 
to O. P. Meynck, Esq., of Bodorgau, Aiiglesca, belongs the merit of directing attention to tlie subject 
nt the present time, though a .similar ])lan was proposed many years ago in the Gardena's* 3Iaf^azin(t 
by Mr. Mallet, C. E. of Dublin. Cheap glass and the present building facilities, as exeinplilied in the 
erection of the Crystal Paluee, enable us now to profit by the suggi'stion ; though it is matter of doubt 
w’hether glazed promenades would not be very pit^ferable to walls of glass. Walls, as proposed by Mi-. 
Ewing, to make the best of tlicm, being very narrow, will contain but u small volume of air, and lienee 
must be liable to sudden variations of temperature, being in a fc'w minutes, w'hen the sun strikes ujioii 
them, exceedingly hot, and on frosty nights corre.spoiulingly cold, lor the growth of Peaches and 
otlier stone fruits during the time of setting and stoning, they will require the utmost w’ntehfulness as 
to ventilation, and, indeed, being all glass, in gleamy weather in March and April, it is doubtful 
whether it will be iiosslble to keep anything like an equalile temperature ; and eveiy Peach forcer 

knows how difficnit it is with the bc.st 
management to set a. ii'gular eroji of 
fruit. Apart, howc'vi‘r, from their 
miiTowncss, and the small volume of 
air w'hicli they contain, avc think with 
Ah*. Hi vers there is great waste of 
glass to no jmrpose, and tliut for the 
same, or a little more expense, narrow 
houses of great convenience might be 
constructed, whicli in addition tooifer- 
ing shelter us promenades, W'ill also 
produce double the quantity of fruit. 

'rile annexed engraving rejireseuts 
a hoiLse of this kind, in uliieli cither 
fruit trees or flowers may be planted, 
and tile inoreaso of glass’ for such a 
structure is only as thirty to twenty- 
one, and the additional exjien.se at the 
same ratio. A house of tliis kind, 
fifty feet long by twelve feet wide, using the best materials and performing the 'work in fir.st-rate 
style, would not cost more than £100, and if ordinaiy materials w^ere used it might he constructed 
for much less. But we believe in all horticultural -erei^ons cheapness and durability aye not 
synonymous terms, and tliough a house may be erected for £50, perhajis one of the same size 
at £100 w'ould twenty years hence lie the most economical. Besides, as fruit-forcing may be 
considered one of the luxuries of life, w'c should like to see the trees growing in respectable 
habitations. Mr. Ewing’s glass walls, as shown by tlic drawings, would doubtless have a very 
elegant appearance ; there is nothing make-shift about them, but they ore worthy of oiiqilace in the 
best aiipointed gardens, being strong and substantial in every respect. In the bouse reprc-sented in 
the cngi’aving, we suppose a neat iron or wood fiumc-work to be erected permanently, against which 
sashes (all made precisely the same size, \iz., seven feet six inches long by three feet six inches wide) 
may be fixed by means of bolts and nuts, and the sashes to slide at the top ii».tho usual fashion. If 
two houses of the s^me size were erected in the same garden, say one for fruit and the other for 
Periietual Boses, one set of sashes would be sufficient, as the fruit would be ripe by the time the sashes 
wore required for tlie Bose-honsc or winter promenade, and they might lx? removed from the Bose- 
house in time for the fruit in the spring. At the present time, the middle of January, w'e have buds 
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covered by large red sheathing scales, the sterile stems grow up very much resembling those of the 
common ginger, and among these grow the flowers on very short scapes, also clothed with loose red 
scales, from among which tlie flowers issue, llie conspicuous part of these flowers consists of two 
series of organs, the exterior tubular below, and cut into three erect oblong segments, white, tinged 
with yellow and rose ; tlie inner scries is reduced to one larger segment, whose tubular base is included 
in the tube of the outer series, and whose limb is rotundate, somewhat folded and undulate at the 
margin, pure white, with yellow at the base. Two or three such flowers ore produced on each scape, 
and these arc succeeded by the capsules containing hot acrid seeds, which form the Grains of 
Paradise. 

THE SIKKIM EHODODENDEONS.* 

B R. HOOKER’S account of the Himalayan Rhododendrons is one of the most beautiful of recent 
contributions to botanical literature, whether in regard to the character of the plants on which it 
treats, or to the cxecutioii of the plates, which ore admirably drawn by Mr. Fitch, from Dr. Hookci’s, 

, sketches made w'hilst travelhng in 

^ ^ ^ the most elevated region of the globe. 

^ ^ From this tract thei e are hereonu- 

Y I I \ y ^ / mcratod no fewer than forty-three 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ species of Rhododcndion, most of 

t ^ vi. ^ '7^. ^ ^ them previously unknow n to science ; 

^ number, thirty-one aie 

" TAjlpF depicted in inimitable folio figuics. 
Vi. / J8E^ | ir These species of the Himalayas, and 

M /il B those of Java recently brought into 

1 notice — of which latter group we 

lately observed some additional no- 
vclties in the Nurseiy of Messrs. 
Rollison of Tooting— must open up 
B an cntv^ly new field for planters and 

11 ff ' hybridisers, and give rise to a com- 

!& plote change in the aspect of this 

M showy and favourite race of hardy 

shrubs. The cultivability and hurdi- 
ness of the pure Sikkim species must, 
B as yet, be considered an unsettled 

n point ; but they cannot fail to have a 

« material influence on the future oross- 

EnoDODVKBBoif LSPiDOfi M, wir, FtjsAoxoioBs. brcediug of OUT prcsout hardy races* 

Now that Dr. Hooker’s work is completed, we purpose giving a brief and connected enumeration 
of the new kinds he has figured, embodying sqme corrections he has since published. We shall take 
another opportunity to offer a few observatioDs on the climate of Sikkim, from another sonroe. Dr. 
Hooker arranges the species as follows : — if 

I. Calyx obsolete. Corolla broadly canipauulate, hemispherical at the base. Stamens 18—20 (rarely 10). 
Ovary 10 — 20 celled. Trees with ample leaves, and, capitate, often crowded flowora. 

JB. Faleoneri (J. D. Hooker). Plate 10.— A large tree, thirty feet high, having very large broad blunt leaves, 
ferruginous and veiny beneath ; and dense heads of small ton-lobod white flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet 
JB. IMfftom (J. D. H.). Plate Ifi,— A bush twelve to twenty feet high, with large leaves, silvery beneath, and 
close heads of pale rosy^lilao eight to ton-lobod flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet, in mmst alpine forests. 

R. argtntMm (J. T>. H.) Plate 0.— A noblo tree, thirty feet high, with very large obovate-oblong leaves, 
and large heads of pure white flowers. Elevation 8 to ld,000 feet 

* The EhododsndTons of Sikkim Himalaya. By Dr. J. D. Hooker. M.D., R.K. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. Complete in 
Three Barts. London * JOeeve and Benham. 
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IL Oalyx cupular, hemiapliertcal or aoutalUform, obioletely lobed. Corolla campanulate, ftvo^lobod. Stamena 
10 — 16. Ovary 6—16 celled. Large flowering ahruba, with very glabroua Iravca. 

Jt, Aucklandii (J. D. H.). Plate 11.— A noble apeoiea, four to eight feet high, with large leavea, and heada of 
few largo broad shallow flowora, white, tingod with pink, and veiny. Elevation 7 to 9,000 feet, in the drier 
vallcya. This provoa to be the JR. Grifflthii of Wight, which name muat take pre^denre of Ji. Auekiandii. 

JR. Timmni (J. D. H.). Plato 12. — magnifloont btiah, 8 to 10 or 15 foot hi^. The loaves are broad, flat, 
and rounded, and the campanulate flowen are of a deep blood-rod colour, very brilliant Elevation 11 to 18,000 
feet. R. candMrum (J. D. H.); plate 20; a very handaomo biiah, with the flowora sulphur-coloured, edged 
with rose, and growing at a similar elevation, ia now found to be merely a variety. 

IIL Calyx aubfoliacooua, flve-partite, lobes aubmembranaceoua. Corolla infundibuliform or campaniilato, tube 

^elongated. Stamens 10 — 18. Ovary 5 — 6 celled. Shrubs, frequently epiphytes, leaves lepidoto beneath. 

It Dathouaia (J. D. H.). Plates 1 and 2. — ^Thia is the flnest of the race. Its form an epiphytal shrub, six to 
eight feet high, with niodcrato-siaed leaves, and very largo lily-liko fragrant white blossoms, which in age assume 
a delicate roseate tinge. Elovation 6 to 9,000 feet, in humid forests of tho temperate zone. 

Ji. Rtfffeworthu (J. D. H.). Plato 21. A beautiful shrub, of moderate size, often pendulous from trees or 
rocks, having largo ferruginous leaves, downy beneath, and producing largo white flowers two or throe together. 
Elevation 7 to 9,000 feet, in damp temperate forests. 

Jt. barbatuM (Wallich.). Plato 3. — ^A tree forty to sixty feet high, bearing compact heads of rose-coloured 
flowers. Elevation 9 to 11,000 foot, in damp forests of the temperate zone. It. lanctfolium (J. D. H.) ; plate 4 ; 
a shrub six to eight feet high, found at 8 to 10,000 feet elevation, is considered a variety of this superb species. 

Jt. cilwium (J. 1). 11.). Plate 21.— A small hairy shruh, two feet high, with largish leaves, and small clusters 
of pur])hUi floM ors. Elevation 0 to 10,000 feet, in temperate rocky valleys of the interior. 

It glaurum (J. D. H.). Plato 17.— A beautiful little shrub, averaging two foot high, the leas'os small, oblong, 
very glaucous heueatb, the flowers in comparatively largo clusters, of a lively rose pink. Elevation 10 to 12,000 
feet. 

JR.pumilHm (J. D. U). Plate 14.— A very elegant little plant, the smallest of the Sikkim species, rooting 
amongst moss, growing three or four Inches high, and bearing pretty pink flowers on long stalks. Elevation 
12 to 14,000 fiet. 

ly Calyx small or obsolete, rarely flvo-toothed, lobes equal. Corolla campanulate, or with tho limb contracted 
below its base, and subinfundibiiliform. Stamens 10. Ovary 5—10 celled. Shrubs sometimes Icpidote. 

Jt. Camphellia (J. I), 11.), Plate 6. — A flue tree, tho characteristic species of Darjeeling. The roso-scarlct 
flowers are in close round beads ; the leaves are narrow and rusty beneath. Elevation 9 to 10, or 11,000 feet, in 
the tempeinte valleys. This is tho R. nilagv'icti.m of tho Botanwal Magazine, and is now considered only a 
variety of Jt arbareum. 

R. ffafliehu (J. D. II.), Plate 5. — A shrub, eight to ton foot high, with brood elliptical leaves, and flowers of 
a lilae-roso colour. Elevation 11 to 13,000 feet. This and tho following are now ranked by Dr. Hooker as 
varieties of R. campauulatum. 

R. eerugimwm (.1. I). H.). Plato 22. —A handsome shrub, growing four feet high, with blunt leaves, rusty 
beneath, and largo hoods of Idoc rosy flowera. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet. 

R. WighUi (J. D. 11.}. Plato 27. — A very handsome shrub, of ten feet high, with rather large flat leaves, 
rufous beneath, and^ large heads of pale yellow flowers, marked ^itti red spots. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet, 
in tho alpine valleys, T^hcro it is tho most prevalent species. 

R, lanatum (J. D. H.). Plate 16. — A neat-looking large shrub , tho young bark, stalks, and under part of tho 
leavea covered with white cottony tomentum ; the flowera are sulphur-ooloured, spotted with red. Elevation 
10 to 12,000 feet 

R. iulgetis (J. D. II.). Plato 25. — A very showy shrub, growing four foot high, with broad foliage, woolly and 
purplisn beneath, and dense round heada of the richest blood-rod flowers. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet, in the 
valleys of tho interior. • 

R. caaipglocarpwn (J. D. II.). Plate 30. — A handaomo pale-flowered bush, of about six feet high, which, 
from its gleeful and delicate inflorescenoo, Dr. Hooker regards as the most charming of the Sikkim specioii^ 
claiming prudence over its more gaudy congeners. The leaves are short and broad, and tho flowers are of a pure, 
spotless sulphur-colour, produced in largo hi^ads, Elevaticm 11 to 14,000 feet. 

y. Calyx short coriaceous, flve-lobed or toothed, the upper generally elongated, sometimes subulate. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube narrowed. Stamens 10' — 20. Ovary 5—10 celled. Shrubs with leaves lepidote beneath. 

R. Madden* (JT. D. H.). Plate 18. — A flue shrub, six to eight feet high, with sharp-pointed leaves, bright 
ferruginous beneath, and heads of three or four large white long flinncl-shaped blossoms. J^evation 6000 feet, in 
the drier temperate valleys. 

R. einnabarinum (J. D. H.). Plate 8.— A small, and, acoordingto Dr. Hooker, very elegant dirub, with sn^all 
pendulous oinnabar-ooloured flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 fret. It is oonsidei^ pdsonous to cattle and goats^ 




THE SIEKIU SB000DENUS0N8. 


£>11. J2. JtoyUi 


andthe smoke of the wood when employed as fuel causes the eyes to inflame and the checks to swell. J2. JtoyUi 
(J. D. H.) ; plate 7 ; a small shrab, with neat oval leaves, rusty beneath, and small heads of rosy coppery-tinged 
flowers, tipped with blue in the bud, and growing at an elevation of 10 to 11,000 feet, is a variety. 

VI, Calyx subfoliaceous, flve-partite. Tube of the corolla short, tinged at the base, the lobes patent concave. 
Stamens d — 10. Stylo dhbclavatc. Ovary 5-ceUed. Shrubs often small, epiphytes or terrestrial, with 
leaves densely lepidoto (except in B. pendulum). 

JR. cameUitjpJhrwn (JT. D. H.). Plate 28. — A small slender shrub, pendulous from trees or rocks, with elliptic 
leaves, brown and dotted beneath with rust-coloured scales, and producing from the ends of the shoots two or three 
abnormal white flowers, which in form resemble those of a single Camellia. Elevation 9 to 10,000 foot. 

Jt^pendulmn (J. D. H.). Plato 13. — A small pendulous epiphytal species, with small white flowers growing 
two or three together from the top of the shoots. Elevation 9 to 11,000 feet. ’ 

JL. aaltymm (J. D. H.). Plate 23a. — A pretty diminutive shrub, two to four feet high, with small narrow 
leaves, the branches terminated by a few sliollow spreading yellow liowors. Elevation 7,000 feet. Dr. Hooker 
now combines under the name of M. lepidotum (Wallich}, this, R. obovatum^ and the following ‘.---R. elattgnoides 
(J. D. H.) ; plate 23b ; a charming diminutive plant, growing in clumps like heather, the small loaves arranged in 
seml-roscttes, and the bread shallow flowers more like a Cistus than an ordinary Bliododeudron, varying in colour 
from yoUow to purple. Elevation 12 to 10,000 feet. 

YII. Calyx subfoliaceous flve-parted or lobed, lobes short rounded. Tube of corolla, short funnel-shaped, lobes 
of limb elongated, narrow spreading entire. Stamens K. Style slender. Ovary d-ccllcd. Lopidote 
shrubs, with Azalca-liXe flowers. 

R, virgatum (J. D. H.). Plato 26a. — A small glaucous shrub, growing four feci high, and producing small 
purplish rod flowers. Elevation 8 to 9000 feet. A variety of tliis is the R. triflormn (J. D. 11.) ; plate 19; which 
forms a small shrub, four to six feet high, bearing pule gi-eenish-yollow flowers in thi'ees at the end of the branches, 
and grows at an elevation of 7 to 9000 feet. 

R, nivale (J. D. H.). Plate 26b. — A small depressed shrub, spreading to a foot or two in diameter, with 
woody branches, bearing small leaves, and small rosy flowers. ** The latest to bloom, and eurlicHt to mature its 
seeds, by fur the smallest in foliage, and proportionally largest in flower, most lepidoto in vesture, humble in 
stature, rigid in texture, deformed in habit, yet the most odoriferous ; it may be recognised even in the h(;rharium 
as the production of the loftiest clovatioxi on the Burlae.e of the globe— of the most excessive climate — of the joint 
influences of a scorching sun by day, and the ke&no.st frosts at night —of the greatest drought, followed In a few 
hours by a saturated atmospbore^— of the balmiest calm, altenmting with the whMwind of the Alps.** Its odour 
resembles that of eau-de-cologne. This species grows at an elevation of 18,000 feet, far above the ordinary 
limit of phmnogamic vegetation. 

R, aetomm (Don). Plate 20. — A diminutive and elegant plant, from a span to a foot high, with small coria- 
ceous leaves, and very numerous scattered lively rosy-purple flowers. Elevation 13 to 16,000 feet. It has a 
good deal the aspect of Bhodora, but the flowers are more copious and brighter, and the foliage is box-like and 
evergreen. The Sikkim Bhoteas and Thibotians attribute the oppression and hcad-achcs attending the crossing 
of the loftiest passes of EastiTn Himalaya to the strong resinous odour of this and R. anlhopogon. The species 
certainly abounds to within a few miles of the summit of all the passes, and after hot sunshine Alls the atmosphere 
with its powerful aroma, too heavy by far to bo agreeable.*’ A U8cf|4 volatile oil would probably be yielded by 
distillation of the foliage. 

The most stinking species among the foregoing are : — R. Dal/iotmec, Rfaddcm) Edgeworthii^ and 
Oriffithii, which arc remarkable for their very lai'ge white flowers, the latter differing from the 
^others in its shallow-cupped form ; Jf, argenteum on account of its fine foliage and compact heads of 
white flowera ; R. Falconeri and Uodgsoni for their peculiarly dense globular inflorescence, and large 
broad blunt leaves j R,2'homHom tm^ fulgem for tiieir rich blood-colourcd flowers; i2. glauciim for its 
neat habit, glaucous leaves, and pretty pink blossoms ; R, eampyhearpumi WightiU and latmtumt for 
their sulphur-cploui'od flowers ; and R, elmagmidea^ salignum^ virgatum^ nivale^ and pumilum for their 
small size, and general dissimilarity from the ordinary aspect of Hhododendroiis. 

Setting aside the question of cultivability, which can only bo settled by experience, and admitting 
all the loi'ger growing species to be-^if cultivable — ^fine conservatory ornaments, we should select as 
the most distinct and promising for general cultivation, the following species : — R. Thomson^ fulgen^j 
DalhousitBf Maddmif W%ghtii,.glaucum^ campyhcarpvm^ and Griffitkii. It may be Worth while to 
add, OB an encourogomient to cultivators, that two at least of the species — R. harhatwn and Campbellits, 
have been suceessflilly cultivated in this country, as also has been the epiphytal R, javantcum. 

Some of the species naturally inhabit what may be called the temperate regions of the Himalaya, 
while others occur only within the alpine range, and some even rise above that to the orotio region 
and approach the perpetual snow. It will, therefore, be manifbstly improper that they should ,all be 
treated alike, without reference to these peculiai'itics. — ^M. ^ 
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CAMPANULA VIDALII, 


CAMPAIOJLA YIDAMI. 


accompanying figure of this very fine Bell-flower of the Azores, is made 
fro® O' phiiit wliich bloomed last August, in the nursery of Messrs. Osborn 
‘ and Son, of Fulham. The species was originally found by Captain Vidali 

after wliom it is named, on an insulated rock on the east coast of Flores one 
^ of the Azorean group of Islands, and specimens were presented by him to 
H. C. Watson, Esq. Subsequently it has been communicated by T. Hunt, Esq., 
* Her Majesty’s Consul at the Azores. Living plants ap}>ear to Lave been first 

obtained by Messrs. Osborn, from seeds sent to England by Mr. Wallace, and 
figure is made from one of them. Lost year, however, our coadjutor, Mr. 

^ j* Ayres, obtained seeds from the some source ; and a further supply, recently re- 

) ccived, will place the Campanula Vidalii (first described and named by Watson 

in Hooker’s leones Plantarum, vii., t., 684) within reach of cultivators generally. 

^ V The habit of the plant is sub-shrubby, with thickened branching stems. These grow up 

^ at first from four to six inches high, and retain foliage only at the top, in a semi-rosette 
fashion. Near the top is produced a series of branches (in our plants raised last spring, from four to 
seven in number), which also grow to the length of four or five inches, and then terminate in a tuft of 
leaves. From the centre of these shoot out the flower stems, which grow about two feet high, and bear, 
towards tlie end, their nodding, bell-shaped flowei’s, which are either disposed in a raceme, or in plants 
of greater vigour, in a somewhat paniculate manner below. The leaves are smooth, shining, spathulatc- 
oblong, with crenated margins, very thick, between leathery and fleshy in texture; those scattered on 
the flowering stems being smaller, norrow'cr, and less crenated. The flowers are white, and have the 
remarkable contracted form shown in the figure. The plant sketched in the background of the accom- 
panying plate is one of the smaller examples selected from the seedlings of last spring. The largest 
plants from the same sowing are about a foot high, each with six or seven branches. The indication 
of paniculate inflorescence is taken from a native specimen. It is a veiy ornamental plant, and, 
unlike many maritime species, perfectly cultivable. It, how^cver, requires protection li’om frost. — M. 

Contrary to expectation, this Campanula proves to bo of easy cultivation, and a very free-blooming 
and graceful jdant ; so mu(di so that being quite shrubby in liahit, it must become exceedingly useful 
for the flower-garden, and also for the greenhouse stage. In cultivation, the best time to sow it will 
be in February, using a light porous soil, and placing the pot in a temperature of from fifty to sixty 
degi'ecs; water slightly, and the young plants will make their api«earanoe in about a fortnight, 
of sufficient sise prick them off, either singly into small, or five or six into a larger pot, and place 
them in a frame with a little warmth, so that they can l>e properly nursed until tlxey ore thoroughly 
established. Through the summer they may be grown in a cold frame or in the open air, in a shel- 
tered comer, supplying them plentifully with water, and shifting them into large pots as they require 
it. By vigorous growth, two or three sets of branches may be produced the first season, and each 
will produce a spike of flowers. 

For growing specimen plants, a very suitable soil may be formed of turfy loam, leaf mould, and 
turfy peat in equal proportions, liberally intermixed with gritty stones and coarse sand. The pots 
must be thoroughly drained, and core must bo taken that the plants ore plentifully supplied with 
water whenever they require it 

For the use of the flower-garden, plants grown in three or four-inoh pots will be sufiLciently large ; 
and, in planting but, one plant may be allowed to every square foot of border. Fresh plants will 
require to bo raised every season, but whetlier from seed or by cuttings remains to be proved. The 
plant, however, is strictly a perennial, and hence will not, when raised from seed, flower until the 
second year. For bedding purposes we fancy this is likely to become an excellent plant Tfiere can 
be no question but it will form an exceedingly interesting group.-— A. 
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THE CULTUBE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 


LINNJEA BOREALIS. 


a i range of ornamental gardening \ve find no clan of plants that indi- 

lines the presence at least of pure taste and botanical knowledge, 
collection of these is always a person of superior intelligence, oc- 
ist some of the branches of botanical philosophy, and always pos- 
love of nature, and of a taste guided alone by her laws, unbiassed 
art. The increasing desire for Alpine plants among horticulturists 
seems to indicate an increasing regard for the simple poetry, as 
well as the science of nature. In a public garden a collection of 
Alpines is of great importance in a scientihe point of view, affording 
the student opportunities of studying in a livmg stale those fonns 
of yegetation that adorn inhospitable regions he may ne'\cr have an 
opportunity of visiting, as well as those whose native homes on the summits of our highest mountains 
ore often as effectually beyond liis reach. But the gradual, and by no means slow, extension of a 
taste for Alpines throughout society generally, which has of late years been especially ub8or\able, 
does not arise alone from the extension of botany as a science, but from a desin* for the reproduebon 
of those traits of simple beauty in nature, which poets of the Wordsworth school love to contemplate, 
and which we all associate with our purest emotions, and with the first dawning ot poetic fancy on 
our nature-loving hearts. 

It is the purpose of the present papers to introduce, fixim time to time, to the attention of the readers 
of the Garden Companion some of the more interesting of the Alpine plants; and we have thought 
that we could not commence with a more appropriate subject than Linntea hortalibj — a plant whose 
intrinsic beauty and perfect applicability as an object of cultivation are only excelled by the interest 
and importance of its associations in the histozy of botany. Whether seen in its native fir woods, 
forming a carpet of leafy verdure, to the CAclusiou ol every other plant, or as a garden specimen, 
emreloping with its dense foliage the jiot in which it grows, it is alike an object of beauty and atbuo- 
tion to every one whose eye is open to the loveliness of tho vegetable world. But to the naturalist the 
Linneea is a plant of especial inten^st, commemorating os it does the memory of one whose name 
(whatever may be said of his eystem) will long be venerated above all others by the votuiics of natural 


We need scarcely mention that it is a beautiful little plaint, with small trailing shrubby stems, and 
these entwining together and spreading in all directions amongst the thin grass of tho wood, form 
bright groen leafy patches, often of large extent, from which tho graceful pendent fiowers ore produced 
somewhat sparingly, but sometimes in abundance. The flowci’s are said to be very fragrant at night 
with the scent of the Meadow-sweet ; but this we have not observed. As Smith tells us, it was first 
found in **an old fir wood at Inglismaldie, on the borders of Moorushire,” in 1795, by Professor James 
Beattie, junior ; but since Beattie’s day many new stations have been discovered for the plant in 
different parts of Scotland, more particularly in the counties of Perth, Inverness, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, and Forfar. Only one locality is, however, recorded for it in England, viz., in a plantation 
of Scotch firs at Catcherside, in tho parish of Hartbum, Noilhumberland, where it was discovered by 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. It generally grows in tho open but shady ports of old fir woods. 

In regard to the cultivation of this plant, it may be remarked that the nature of its native habitats 
would seem to indicate a plant of difficult c*ulturo, and such is indeed the prevalent opinion respecting 
it. This is howeyor erroneous. Few plants so peouliar in the choice of native stations stand oultivar 
tion so well, and few that are so decidedly partial to the shade, stand exposure to sunshine with so 
happy results. It ought, of course, to be quartered in the frame of Alpines ; but on being planted 
should receive a larger pot than almost any other species, in order that it may have room to extend its 
procumbent wiry shoots. In the preparation of the soil, decayed leaves and rotten wood ought to form 
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the principal ingredients ; and, indeed, if the plant is wished to be cultivated on a rockwork it cannot 
be better placed than in the hollow of an old trank filled with soil, for under such circumstances it finds 
congenial conditions for growth, and soon covers the mass with better effect than perhaps any other 
plant that oan be chosen. In this way it is peculiarly desirable fbr a small ornamental rockwork 
where neatness is requisite. 

We have said that the Linnaa delights in shade ; but it is only under certain circumstances that 
this delight ought to be indulged in by the cultivafbrs. The more shade that is given the fewer 
flowers are produced, and vice versa. Where it is wished to have a good pot specimen or a small log 
one, it is therefore necessary, so soon as the plant is established to allow it pretty free exposure to the 
sun, of course sheltering it from the hot noonday sunshine of the summer months, as is essential for 
success with all ** Alpines.” When thus treated the plant assumes a much more compact habit, and 
flowers much more freely than when allowed to diffuse its long straggling flowerless shoots, under the 
influence of shade and moisture ; indeed, a well established plant will be annually covered with 
blossoms. The cultivator will of course understand that moisture at the root is an essential requisite, 
although all flooding ought to be jealously guarded against. 

Those plants that record in their names the memories of departed botanists are cherished with 
especial care by all who entertain feelings of gratitude towards those who have gone before them in 
the pleasant paths of our fair science. Every grower of Pines looks upon Douglasii as one of his 
most endeared treasures ; who can grow Heaths without having M^Ndbiana in some of its varieties ? 
or what collection of Mosses is complete without the genus HboA;erta, whoso prototype may be justly 
regarded as their presiding genius in Britain P On the same principle we claim for Linnaa a place in 
every European collection of Alpines, as recording the memory of one dear to ever true botanist The 
poet has well said — 


** These hotaniaU trust 
The Ungertng gleam of their departed llvM 
To floral record, and the silent heart,*<- 
Dopoeitorics faithAil and more kinA 
Than fondeat epitaph ; for, if tboae fail, 

What boots the arulptured tomb? And who can bla me- 
Who ratlier would not enTj— men that feel 


This mutual oonfldenco ; If, from auch aonroe 
The practice flow ; if thence, or from a deep 
And gmeral humility In death ? 

Nor should 1 much condemn it, if it spring 
Frmn disregard of Time’s destructive* power, 
And only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature’s mortal part.” 


While wo warmly invite the extended cultivation of the Linnaa^ we would caution every reader to 
abstain from being instrumental in aiding the extermination of this rare plant from even one of the 
stations where it is found in wild luxuriance. Long may the Linnaa flourish in the woods of 
northern Europe, a lasting monument to the unparalled zeal, perseverance, and love of nature, that 
characterized {he “ Father of Naturalists ! ” — Q. 


THE CANNA TBEBE AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

T he culture of this tribe of plants for bedding purposes is at once so simple, and attended with 
so little trouble, as to deserve the attention of every one who has space to spore for them. Their 
appearance, in suitable situations, is ma^ificent in the extreme, and planted in beds on a lawn, they 
impart an exotic character which no other plant that 1 kpow of can bo employed to produce. Last 
season I succeeded in producing a very fine effect by planting six plants of Canna gigantea^ at two 
yards apart, through a large bed of scarlet Geraniums, which, from being situated on level ground, and 
in a conspicuous situation from several points, required something to break the monotony of the bed in 
that partioular place. This arrangement ■was much admired, and not without reason — for the splendid 
foliage and bright flowers, waving gracefully about with every gust of wind, imparted an effect at once 
lively and unique. 

Our plan is to take up the plants when the frost has cut them down in the autumn, and to pot them 
tn eight-inch pots, and place them under the stage of a greenhouse, or the back part of a conservatory, 
keeping them nearly dry until the first week in February, when they are placed in an early vinery. 


ilr 


NEW QABDEN PLANTS. 


and watered freely until they have made a tolerable growth. We then begin to inure thorn gradually 
to a lower temperature by transferring them to the greenhouBe, then to cold pitB, and finally to the 
open air ; and in the lost week in May, or the first in June, wo plant them in beds i)reTiouBly trenched 
and enriched with good strong decomposed manure. We give them abundance of water when they 
are planted, and afterwards treat them occasionally to a copious soaking of liquid manure. For the 
outsides of the beds we use Canna coccinea^ which grows two feet ; the next range is C. patens, from 
three to four feet $ and in the centre C. gigantea, four to six feet. — J OHN Cox, gardener to W. Welle, Eeq. 
Jtedleqf* 


plants. 


Camptosbma RTTBictTNDtrM, Jffeohr and Arnett, Buby-flowered Camptosema.— Order Fabacoie (Leguminous 
plants). — ^The Kmnedga eplmdem of some. A luxuriant climbing stovo shrub, with trifoliolatc leaves, consisting 
of smooth petiolate oblong or oblong-elliptical retuse leodets. The flowers produced in summer ore in long 
drooping racemes, and 'arc deep ruby-red, and about as large os those of KmnAlya ridicmda. It is from 
Southern Brazil, and was introduced from the German gardens about 1848. It is a very showy plant for a 
warm bouse, where there is abundant space for its growth, but docs not flower when restricted. See BotanxMl 
Magasdne, t. 4608. 

CEDR 0 NE 1 .LA CANA, Sook«r. Hoory-lcaved Cedronella. — Order Lamiacos) (Labiate tribe).— A showy bolder 
flower, apparently quite hardy and free-growing. It is a branclied hoary herb, two and a-balf to three feet high. 
The loaves are cordatc-ovatc, or approaching to hastate in the lower parts of the plant, smaller and narrower 
above. The false whorls of flowers form a long and crowded spike at the ends of the numerous compactly 
branched stems ; the corollas have a long narrow tube, and a toothed middle4obc to the lower lip, and are of a 
lively rose-colour. It is a native of Texas, and has been introduced in 1860 to Kew. It flowers through the 
summer mouths. See Boimiml Magazine, t. 4618. 

PoTiiNTiLiA. AMmQV\^^ikimbea8edee, Three-toothed Himalayan Potcntilla. Order RosaccuD (Rosowort tribe). 
— A very handsome hardy perennial plant, well figured in the Botamcai Magazine, t, 4613. It is of suftruticose 
habit, with ascending purplish stems from a woody root ; they grow six inches to a foot high, and bear temato 
leaves on longish petioles, the leaflets are cunonto-obovate, trifid at the apox,*tind of a deep green colour, paler 
beneath. The large showy flowers consist of fi^c obeordate spreading petals, and grow singly on terminal 
peduncles. It comes from Sikkim and other parts of tlie Himalayas, where it is found at 12,000 to 13,000 foot 
elevation. It was introduced by Hr. Hooker in 1860, to the Boyal Botanic Garden, £cw. It is a summer- 
flowering plant. 

Acer cercinatvm, JPurah, Ciroinatc Maple. — Order Acorace® (Maple tribe). — ^A handsome moderate-sized 
hardy deciduous tree, with pendulous-crooked branches, and palmate leaves, which arc of a doliepte green when 
young, and change in autumn to a lovely rose-crimBon. The leaves hurst in spring from a case of crimson leaf- 
scales. The flowers are purple, with white petals. The wood is fine-grained, white, and vciy tough. This tree, 
or rather large bush, has been introduced by the Horticultural Socifi'ty from Oregon, and its foliage is represented 
in Taxtofni a Flower Garden, ii., 147. 

Philadelphub Batbumi, Siebold, Japanese Mock Orange.— Order Philadelphace® (Syringa tribe). — ^An 
ornamental hardy deciduous summer-blooming shrub, nearly allied to P. ktxua. It is a slender bush, with the 
lower leaves oval-lanceolate acuminate with a few sharp serratures, and the upper leaves lanceolate very much 
acuminated and entire ; the under surface is slightly hairy, the upper deep green. The flowers are largo, white, 
four-pctalled, growing either singly or in pairs at the end of slender lateral shoots, or, os Hr. Lindlcy suspects 
(Pojrt. FL Oard,, ii. 102), from a dried specimen supposed to be of the same species, coming, in mature plants, in 
interrupted racemes with linear, almost fllifoim, bracts. It was introduced from Japan in 1860. 

pERKEtTYA dLiARis, Hofi, Ciliated Pemettya. — Order Erioaoem (Heathwort tribe). — ^A hardy evergreen 
low-growing bush, with hard dark green ovate serrated leaves, oovered slightly with stiflf brown hairs on the 
under side. The flowers grow in numerous erect dense racemes, and are succeeded by deep reddish brown 
depressed berries, wiiich render the plant very ornamental for an American border. It is figured in the Hortv^ 
cydtwred Soeiet^a Jmnud, vi. 268. From the mountains of South Brazil. Introduced in 1849, by Messrs. Veitch 
id Exeter. 

Evcuyphia OOBE3FOLIA, OavonUlea, Heart-leaved Eucryphia. — Order Hypericace® (Tutsan tribe). — ^A fine 
evergreen shrub, supposed to be hardy or nearly so. It has a stiff hard-wooded habit. The leaves are sessile, 
leathery, two to three inohes long, oblong heart-shaped, dark green, and downy beneath. The flowers appear to 
be white, ab<»ut as large as a small Camellia, and grow singly in the axils of the upper leaves. Messrs. Veitch of 
Exeter having imported it from Chiloe and Patagonia, whence it was sent in 1860 by Mr. Lobb. Its flowering 
season is not knpwn. 
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Lilium BiNTOtJM| JLwdl^t Chineae Lily.— Order LiliaoesD (Lily wort tribe).— Thia is & small greenhouso 
aummer-flowering bulbous plant, very closely related to X. concur. The stems ore about a foot high, covered 
with short down, and furnished with scattered oblong linear leaves ; they boar two or three flowers at the top ; 
these are small, deep scarlet, with revolute segments destitute of warts, but having the nectariferous channel at 
the base bordered by short hairs. It is a native of China, and was introduced originally in 1824 ; Mr. Fortune 
re-introduced it in 1860 to the nursery of Messrs. Standish and Noble of Bagshot. 

BuoMELta LONOiFOLXA, Rudge. Tiong-leaved Bromelia.— Order Bromeliacem (Bromeliad tribe).— A fine pine- 
applo-like stove poronnial, with narrow, channelled, coarscly-spine-toothod leaves, nearly two fcot long, and pro- 
ducing a large central compact head of showy rose-coloured flowers, with a few nairow crimson spiny bracts at the 
base. It is a very showy plant, and was produced in August last boforo tbo Horticultural Society, by Mr. Hender- 
son, of the Wellington Nursery. A native of Guiana. It is figured in Faxion^t Flower Oardmy ii., t. 66. 

Viola PYRQT.;EFoLiA,Pct>s^. 

P^la-leaved Violet.— Order ^ 

unequally two -lipped, the viola yvKOLswoLiA. 

lower lip large, blue, and 

yellow at tbo base, the upper small and yellowish. It is abundtnt in some parts of tbo East Indies, and pro- 
bably inhabits Ceylon, having been sent to Kew by Mr. Tbwaites, from tbo Botanic Garden at Peradenia. It 
flowers in September. There is a figure at t. 4620 of the Rotanieal Jifagazim. It bears the names of Wulfinia 
Ifotonianot Oloumthue NoUmianOf and maUbariov: 



ox PRKPABING SOILS AND COMPOSTS. 


ON PKEPARING SOILS AND COMPOSTS. 

S INCE the use of manure in a liquid state has become so very fashionable among both professional 
and amateur oultiyators, it is doubtfhl whether too little attention has not been paid to the use of 
proper soils and composts, for though manure, in the liquid state is a convenient and excellent aid, it 
is quite certain that a properly prepared compost, as containing all the ingredients which a plant can 
require from the soil, is the best to be used. According to old rules, or, indeed, to practices of the 
present time, composts consist of various ingredients mixed together in the prepared or dooomposed 
state, as mellow loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c. These, though good and healthy, except in special 
cases, are not calculated to induce luxuriant growth, for the manure of old hot-beds, the kind generally 
used, is not rich, neither is the soil from old commons, which is generally preferred. Now, in the 
growth of planti, more especially for purposes of exhibition, it is customary to limit the size of the pots 
for certain kinds of plants, and hence those who aim at high cultivation, have to seek in rich compost 
what the plants under other circumstances would find in a quantity of soil ; in fiust, they endeavour to 
concentrate, in a given space, the fertility of a larger volume of material. Without entering into the 
rationale of the subject, it is well-known that annual and soft-woodod plants require more manure tlian 
shrubs and trees, and hence, to get the greatest quantity of nourishment into the smallest space, 
without, at the same time, making the soil or compost unhealthy, is a secret worth knowing. 

Although much has been written in favour of guano, superphosphate of lime, and other manures, 
wo never use them. In the stable, the cow-shed and the sheep-walk, all that is required for horticul- 
tural puiposes may be found, and hence no risk need be run of this being too strong, or that too weak. 
K it were given os a problem, “ What is tho best compost to prepare for the general cultivation of soft^ 
wooded plants P” the following would be our answer : — l^rocure from a suitable place two cart loads of 
rich loam with the turf on, and as free iriim oxide of iron as possible ; then get from tho nearest 
stable, where the horses arc highly fi'd, a large cart load of dung, selecting that wliich has been 
thoroughly soaked with urine — ^for it must be recollected the urine carries off the soluble salts of the 
food of the animal, and the excretia the mitieitil, and hence it is very important that both should be 
had. When you have got the loam and manure home, place each in a separate heap, three or four 
yards apart, shaking the manure out, and,jnixing it together just the same as you would to prepare it 
for a hotbed, only do not allow it to heat too nolontly ; to prevent which it will he necessary to shake 
it out every three or four days. In a fortnight it will be fit for use ; then commence, as you would to 
form a hotbed, by marking out the gitound, say six feet long and four feet wide, and upon this place o 
layer of the hot dung nine inches deep, and then a layer of .loam, and so proceed, reserving a good 
layer of loam for the top, until all is used. In forming the bed, beat tho manure firmly as you proceed, 
but leave the loam loose, and square the work up properly at the last. Then place over the heap loose 
litter to the thickness of twelve or eighteen inches, and cover the whole with mats closely jiegged 
down ; the object being to excite fermentation, and to prevent the escape of the ammonia and other 
essential gases. The heap may imnain in this state for a fortnight or three weeks, or until the heat 
begins to decline, then turn it over, taking care to throw the sides into the middle, and to mix the 
loam and dung thoroughly throughout The covering must be again put on as before, and remain on 
until fermentation has almost ceased. Here then we have a compost as rich as the manure it is farmed 
of; but it is so strong that great caution must be exercised in its use, or injury wUl be the result To 
prepare it, however, lay it out in thin ridges, fork it over onoe a-week to expose it to the ameliorating 
influence of tho weather, bnt protect it from drenching nuns, which would soon wash all the nutriment 
away. After being exposed for a few weeks to tho full air, tho outsides of the ridges will be fit for 
use ; but if it could he exposed for twelve months before using it would be all the better. Except for 
very strong-growing plants, this soil is too strong for general purposes, and hence — ^more especially 
when used in a frerii state— portion, say fine third, of firesh loam should be mixed with it. 

The above is a compost which we can recommend for soft-wooded plants of all kinds, and in it, 
when properly prepared, plants may be grown stronger, and more healthy, in three-inch pots than 






“TUE QUEEN OF FLOWERS**— VICTORIA KEGlA. 


they ore generally seen in pots of double the size. Nurserymen would do well to pay more attention 
to this subject, as they frequently put their patrons to the expense of carriage of largo pots when 
smaller ones would do. This, or soil similarly constituted, forms the staple in which the magnifioeut 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Hoses, &c., seen at the London exhibitions are grown, 
and its strength accounts for the wondrous growth attained in such small pots. The spring is the best 
time to prepare such compost, keeping it turned weekly throughout the summer ; but a good stock 
should always be kept, so that it mny be properly sweetened before using. — ^A. 


‘‘THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS ’’—VICTORIA REGIA. 

** A littir imporlol flower ; 

She dcem*d deMgiiM for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her power.'*— Cowpkb. ^ 

is little more than two years since the Royal Water-Lily was auccessfrlly introduced to cultivation 
A No other merely ornamental plant has, in so short a i>criod, given rise to so proltiso a literature os 
now exists peculiar to itself, and which details almost every phase of its history. Not to speak of the 
magnificent works of Liudiey and Hooker, which have been published to illustrate this most magnificent 
of all plants, our periodical literature lias, during the last two years, devoted more attention to it than 
to any other single topic connected vrith the science of Botany. Magazines of Science, of Literatiu'e 
and of Art, Newspapers, Journals of Botany, Natural History, Horticulture, of Light Reading for the 
Million, and of Philosoph}'^ for the Learned, have all and each done homage to the Queen of Flowers. 

The novelty of the Royal Water Lily has now passed over, at least in England ; and with it some 
prophetic botanists portended that the interest and admiration accorded to the plant would likewiso 
become a mere matter of histoty. That this is not likely to happen, any one may be readily satisfied 
who will contemplate for a moment the position in Horticulture which the Lily holds, and the fact of 
its having given birth to a branch of cultuml art scarcely recognized Iwforo in Britain, but with the 
development of which our ideas of Landscape and Artistic Gardening are likely to widely expand, and 
which, as it gains favour and gradually wins over horticultural taste, will insure the continued and 
extended cultivation of the Victoria. The materials, as well as the element necessary for their culti- 
vation, which aquatic plants place at tho artistic gardener*s disposal, are calculated to lead to a 
much more perfect representation of vegetable physiogifomy, and of the botanical traits of different 
regions, tlian has hitherto been realized, or even attempted by art. 

The history and early cultivation of the Royal Water-Lily being recorded in the Gardeners* Maga- 
zine of liotgny, I purpose to confine myself at present to some tracings of the Victoria’s subsequent history, 
accompanied by an interestinglotter just received from M. Eduard Otto, (Orator of the Botanic Garden 
at Hamburg, a zealous and successful cultivator of this as well as of aquatic plants in general. 

One of the most important instances of the Victoria’s cultivation in England during tlic past 
summer, is that at the establishment of Messrs. Weeks and C/O., of Chelsea, where, as many readers 
aware, it has been grown in an open air pond, with only occasional protection. As I have elsewhere 
romaikcd, few cultivators (especially in Scotland) save those who have been there to see,” incline to 
give credit to the reported success of the experiment, surmising that the plant must be almost con- 
stantly protected with canvas and glass-frames. This is by no means the case. Tho pond is of very 
simple construction, heated usually to 76‘*, by means of hot water pipes from an atyoiniug house, and 
protected during the night and early morning by means of canvas. 1 have no doubt but this experi- 
ment will lead to many trials of the Victoria in the open air during 1852. 

The Victoria Lily has also been introduced from Kew to the United States of America ; it began 
to flower in August last, in the garden of Caleb Cope, Esq., Philadelphia, where it has been grown 
with much sttocess. The salver-odge of the leaf appeared on the twenty-fourth and succeeding 
loaves. During September the plant continued to produce two flowers a-week, tho twenty-seventh 
leaf measured six feet six inches, and others six feet two inches.* 

• ffooker^s Journal Botany, iU., 946-8 (Nov. 1831.) 




«THE QUEEN OP FLO^ITEBS VICTOBIA BBOIA. 


The Victoria is also thriving in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, item seeds received last March from 
Chatswortli. On the 26th of May the seedling was planted out on a hillock of prepared earth in the 
tank. On the 6th of September the first flower-bud opened. The flowers have averaged ten inches 
across, and at first are of a purer white, and subsequently of a brighter pink or rose than those pro- 
duced ill England. The leaves develope with great rapidity. On July 26, 4 F.M., the entire folioceous 
surface was 46 square feet, four-fifths of which had attained full growth ; on July 26, 4 P.M., it was 
64 square feet ; showing an increase of 0 square feet, produced by the united efforts of three leaves 
during a period of 24 hours, in an average tei^ioraturo — air 89“, water 94®, Fob. j the youn- * leaf 
trebled its folioceous surface by adding 4 square feet, nearly one-half of the whole increase, tiint 
time (July 26) none of the leaves, when fully grown, exceeded 3 feet in diameter, and all leaves pro- 
duced since have been under 4 feet across. 

Ferha|iB they^owering of the Royal Water-Lily on the Continent of Europe has created moni excite- 
ment than anywere else. It bloompd at Hamburgh for the first time on 28th August, when immense 
crowds flocked to see it ; and on the two days daring which the first blossom ivas expanded, iieai'ly 
3000 tickets of admission (issued at about two shillings of our money) wci^ disposed of. Tn a letter 
just received from M. Otto, he gives an account of the cultivation and progress of the plant at Ham- 
burgh ; of this the following is an abridged translation : — 

** The treatment of my Victoria has been an imitation of what has been previously practised in 
Britain. Last spring, I span-roofed house, of 31 feet each way, ^ containing a circular basui 
of 26 feet diameter, and four feet deep, built for the purpose. In this oasin I iiitioduced a mound of 
eortli, consisting of equal parts vegetable mould, loam, and sand, upon which I planted, on the 31st May, 
a small plant of the Victoria, having only four leaves. The plant flowered on the 28th of August, having 
up to that time produced seventeen leaves, of which the ^argesl liad reached a sizo of five feet, eight 
inches. Although the water in the tank had no continual and gradm.! flowing in and off, twonty-flvu to 
thirty buckets of water were doily added to it, wliile a like quantitj’^ was eitner run off, or used for \\ i» C(t- 
ing other plants, llie young plant, nevertheless, sucoeeded w^cil from the cuiiimencomcnt, despite the 
frequent reduction in the temperature of the wuter in the tank to 14® Reaumur (03.^ Fail.), that of the 
house being often no more, especially at the end of June and in the beginning of July. From tiie 
middle of July, the tempurature of the house was seldom below 18® R. (72.^ Fab.), and that of tlie 
wateq^ never loss than 21® R. (79| Fah.), thif temperature of the house being generally at from 28" to 
30® R. (95® to 99J Fah.), and that of the water from 22® to 24® R. (81 to 86® Fah.) At first, a new leaf 
was produced by the plant evci^* eighth day, afterwards every fifth, till at last two leaves came to 
maturity in a week. The length of the leaf stalks, which onljr extend after tlie leaves are neoily full 
grown, is from 12 to 13 feet. The nineteenth leaf was the first on which the brimmed margin was 
developed, and it appeared on all the following ones. The first flower made its appearance on the 
'4ljth August, expanding on the 28th. The second bloomed on the 7th September the third on the 
14th September *, and up to the 17th of October eight flowers hud been produced. The rest did not 
come to perfection, the house being then purposely very slightly heated, as I intended to reduce the 
plant to a dormant state, in which 1 have now nearly succeeded. The flowers had a diameter of from 
12 to 14} inclies. 

** The flowering of the Royal Water-Lily has created great sensation here ; for, with the exception 
of the one in Hanover, wliich commenced flowering some weeks sooner, none had blossomed elsewhere 
in Germany. M. Van Houtte flowered the Victoria last year. M. Borsig of Berlin has also erected a 
beautiful honse, but his plant has not yet flowered. I have got seeds from which 1 puipose to ndse 
jdants for blooming Jiext year. 

<< Along with the Victoria, I had Nehmbium luteum^ Nymphaa rudra, y. pyynuta. AT. mierantJta, 
y. c^BTukuy y. eyaneut AT. dentaki, AT. odorata. y, thermalis ; also Piatia Stratiotesp Limmcharia 
. Plumieri and IlumholdtUf Pantederia craaeipes, Cyperua Papyrua^ and altemifolnta, SaceXartm 
ojficinarum, Caladium, various species, &c., mostly all of which have flowered.” — Geoboe Lawson, 
F.R.F.B., Curator to the Botanical Society of JSdinburgh* 
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OASTROLOBITJM OYALIFOLIUM^. 

T his very pretty New Holland shrub was bloomed, for the first time, last spring, by Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of the Pine Apple Nursery, and we are indebted to them for the opportunity of publishing 
it. It is one of Drummond's collection, and will become a very useful ornamental plant. 

It forms a dwarf branching shrub, very downy on all the young parts, glabrate when old. The 
loaves are elliptical opposite, stalked, the petioles half embracing the stem, and having erect, triangu- 
larly subulate, brown stipules : the summit of the leaves is hluntish, and with a soft macro produced 
from the midrib, most evident in the young leaves. The inflorescence forms short racemes, terminal 
on lateral branches, the base of the peduncle clothed with many brown bracts resembling the stipules. 
The calyx has a bell-shaped tube, and almost equal teeth, which are rolled back in the flowciing period. 
The corolla is showy, deep maroon or reddish brown-purple outside, brilliant yellow and veined 
within. — A. H. 

The culture of the genus Oastrolahium is so similar to that of Dillwynia^ which is sketched at page 
26, that it is unnecessary here to repeat it. — M. 


IIYIUIII) TETINCATE CACTUSES.f 

5FHHE very distinct and pretty forms of truncate Epiphyllum, or Leaf-Cactus, figured on the accom- 
A panying plate, were raised at the nursery of Messi-s. Eollisson of Tooting, along with anotlier 
distinct, but less striking variety, which differs from IS. RollisHonii chiefly in its smaller size and more 
acute petals, and in liaving a decided coppeiy tingo in its colouring ; tliis may be called E. cupreum. 
Tlie latter has been sold under the name of E. Russellianum elegans ; E. lioUmonii under that of 
E. EusscUianum rubrura ; and E. Buchleyi as E. Russellianum superbum. Mr. Buckley, by whom 
these hybinds were raised, has communicated the subjoined account of their origin.— -M. ^ 

“ I had often admired the extreme beauty of the flowers of E. Busscllianninf in respect to their 
colours and form, and also their graceful disposition on the plant; and it occurred to me,. that if the 
E. trimcatum could be made to produce flowers of the same fonti as these, still retaining its superior 
size, a desirable object would be attained. The hybrids you have figured arc the result of an attempt 
to realize this object. They were obtained by impregnating E. BtmeUiamim with the variety of 
truncatum called Buckerianum. 

** No 1 [-E. euprmni] has the peculiar coppery tingo of its male parent, slightly suffused with purple from the^ 
female ; it has also the rofloxod petals of the latter, which it resembles in form and size, whilst in growth and in 
freedom of blooming it resembles tnmcaium ,■ this is the smallest of the three. 

** No 2 [E. JioUmonii] is double the size of Jimsellianumj and in colour differs from both parents, being of a 
bright rose-red ; the growth is similar to that of truneatum^ but the flowers have the regular (not gaping) form of 
the female parent, os well os its straight stamens and short angular seed-vessel ; it is a veiy free bloomer. 

** No. 3 [ E. Buckhyt] has tlio colours of both parents beautifully blended ; the * petals’ are gracefully reflexed, 
especially the lower scries ; thus presenting the appearance of two corollas. In common witli No. 1 and No. 2, 
it has the short angular seed-vessel and straight stamens proper to its female parent ; in habit this is more slender 
than the others, but is still nearer the male than the female parent ; in size it is intermediate. 

“ These hybrids were all raised from one plant by the same cross, and at the same time ; thus 
showing, that in order to procure a numerous and varied oftspring from one plant, the best way is to 
put ihe variety on the species. I maintain I have in this instance gained the following advantages 

♦ Q, w/atifotiutn^ n. sp. : leaves opposite shortly pctiolato elliptio with u setaceous macro, the yoiraj?or ones on both sules as 
weU as the braaohes vUloae, becoming glabrate on the upi>er surface, stipules large triangular-subulate sooriose villose, 
terminating the lateral branolies, densely clothed with numerous stipule-like braots, calyx villose, its teeth sub-oqualTcvolato wnin 

In flower, ovary stiplUte villose.— A. H. ^ ^ 

+ EpiphjfUitm JtollUaonii (hyb. : S truncatum 9 Russellianum).— Stems as in truncatiun; flowers large, the divisions of the 
perianth in two remote series, sub-reguior, crimson-nkl j petals brtiadly oblong, abruptly acute ; filaments and style straight ; ovary 
angular.— M. 

EpiphylUnm BueMeyi (hyb. : $ truncatum 9 Russelliauiuu).— Stems ns in truncatum ; divisions of the perianth in two remote 
series, regiaar,n>so-pun>lo; petals narrow oblong, taiHsring to an elongated acute point; filaments and style straight; ovary 
angular.— M. 


49 THK BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

A fi'ee*flowering progeny from a shy-flowering parent, securing at the some time its superior form, for 
they are entirely free from that peculiar ringent appearance which is churactcnstic of the flowers of 
truneaHm : and a distinct period of flowering, for they are fully two months later than iruneatum in 
opening, and at that time— January — ^flowers are very scarce ; in this respect, namely, their time of 
flowering, they are intermediate between their parents. 

I need scarcely add that their culture is as easy as that of J?. truncatum. 1 find they do well in a 
mixture of peat, loam, and brick-rubbish, in equal parts, witli good drainage, and using rather small 
pots.” — W. Buckley, Touting, 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE* 

T he beauties of Nature I What a theme for poetry ! One might almost expect to see the paper 
kindle beneath the poetic fire inspired by such a subject ! But alas ! in the “ poem ” before us, 
we cannot promise our readers that they will find any such like result, and we regard the adoption of 
the poetic form as particularly unfortunate on the part of the author, because he has scattered through 
his pages many good hints and suggestions of the plain commun-seiiBc complexion, such as might 
really benefit those persons who, as is quaintly observed, having “got rich in a hurry,” and desiring to 
ci*eato for themselves some enjoyable rural retreat, oftentimes, in carrying out that desire, exhibit 
“ curious fancies.” We arc afraid, however, that the unlucky attempt at poetry will inspire but little 
confidence in the writer’s ideas, on the part of those who would be most likely to derive benefit from 
advice of the kind he has offered. Neither docs the appearance of the book convey a very favourable 
impression, for the proper names both of places and plants, of which latter, especially, a good many 
occur, are sadly disfigured by incorrect orthography. Perhaps one of the best passages is the following 
epi^dal sonnet on the daisy : — 


•‘.TBer© a little simple floirer 
That cheers the wanderer aye ; 

On hill and dale and lonely bower, 

In many a distant sky. 

It seeks the towering mountain's brow, 
Where does the tempest reign. 

And, too, the valley deep below. 

And, too, the spreading plain. 


It does delight the eye of youth, 

And, too, the day of age ; 

In east and west, in north and south, 
It gilds fair Nature's page. 

No velvet mantle it adorns, 

Yet lovely is its glow ; 

It smiles wherever mankind turns, — 
The mountaimdaisy low." 


^ The object of the poem is stated to be no less than “ to introduce a new era in the art of landscape 
gardening, and to lay down fixed principles for the production of real beauty in tliat art.” For the 
purjiosc of gaining this object, “ parallel lines,” cither in the shape of roads, flower borders, grass or 
gravel walks, or in any other way, are totally disused;” and this being so, we are told that “ hereby 
tliis method of laying out ground is strictly original, and totally different from any other ever used in 
this or any other country.” Beyond this, which the author says for himself, we can only add, we 
much fear that his efibrts — ^wcll meant, no doubt — ^wili foil to accomplish the revolution in taste to 
which he appears to look forward. — M. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

f KE mermeum plunhmm of Fries has been ascertained to be a native of Britain, by Mr. J. 

Backhouse, junr,^ of York. It grows on Falcon Clints, in Teesdale. Mr. Backhpuse, who has 
had an opportunity, during the past summer, of examining specimens of the Norwegian Hieracia, 
describes it as nearly allied to if. cmium^ but differing strongly in having more truncate involucres, 
with broad based acuminate a|nculato scales, of a dark colour, niai'giuod with green ; also, in the 

• ** Tbc Benutiea of Nature, and how for they tronaoend those of Art in Londiieape Clavdenhig." By James Sinclair. London : 
Houlston oiul Stoneman. 
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inTolncres and pcdunclca being almost or entirely detiituU of stellate pt/^09cence^ JET. eastum from the 
same place, and fi'om Cronkley Scar, has narrow, acute, involucral scales, and usually a larffe amount 
of stellate down on the peduncles and involucres. If. plumheum flowers very early (about July), 
while H. easium is in perfection, or nearly so, in September. In cultivation the plants become still 
more dissimilar. — Report of Edinburgh Botanical Society. 

Professor Simpson recently communicated to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh the results of 
Bon\p experiments relative to the growth of Alpine plants, after having been kept artificially covered 
with show in an ioe-house for many mouths. Seed and plants, when kept in this way during winter, 
and then brought into the warm air of summer, were found to germinate and grow with great rapidity. 
In Arctic regions the rapid growth of plants during the short summer is well known ; and the 
importance of similar experiments being made on the different kinds of grain was suggested. The 
rapidity of the harvest in Canada and other coontnes, where the cold lasts for many months, seems 
to indicate that if grain was kept in an ice<house during winter, and sown in spiing, there might be 
an acceleration of the harvest. The subject is certainly deserving the attention of cultivators. — Ibid, 
[A writer in the Scotthh Gardener recommends to trj^ this plan with the Rhododendron nivale of the 
snowy summits of the Sikkim Himalaya : see ante p. *32.] 

The Re-la, or Insect-wax of China has been largely used in China since the thirteenth centmy, and 
has been occasionally imported into France and Britain for many years past, but its natural history is 
still very imperfectly known. Its chemical properties w^ere investigated in 1848, by Mr. B. C. Brodie, 
of London, who showed that, oven os it is mot with in commerce, it is nearly in a state of chemical 
purity, and that it most closely resembles ccrin, the base of bocs-wax. The Pe-la is peifectly white, 
translucent, shining, not unctuous to the touch, inodorous, and insipid. It melts at 100" Fahrenheit. 
It is found adhering to the brancheti of certain shrubs, whence it is collected yearly in June. It seems 
to be produced by myriads of minute insects, which either excrete, or are changed into, the wax. Dr. 
Maegow’an, Medical Missionary at Ningpo, is inclined to believe that the insect undergoes w'hat imy 
be called accraceous degeneration, its whole body being permeated by the peculiar product, in the 
same manner as the Coccus cacti is by carmine . — Rejiort of Royal Physical Society, 

In the village of Gries, four leagues fi-ora Strasburg, stands a tree of JBsculus Hippocastanum, 
one of the oldest in the country, certainly dating furtlier back than the year 1680, At a foot 
above the ground it measures tw'clve feet in circumference. The peculioiity of this tree is that from 
an unknown period it has annually blossomed on one side alone, one year on the west side, the next 
only on the cast. The bare half does, indeed, jn’csent a bunch of flowers here and there, though 
seven-eighths of the branches are without blossom ; but the leaves exliibit a more vivid green hue, ' 
while those on the flowering half of the tree are of a dull, unpleasant colour.— /7orfl. 

Those who have paid little attention to the Mosses, can hardly imagine the great variety of beautiful 
forms they present to the enquiring eye; and indeed, excepting the Ferns, there is, perhaps, no tribe of 
plants which look prettier than a collection of these in a dried state, and neatly fastened to small sheets 
of paper. We mention this just now, because a very nice series of specimens of the British Mosses ore 
in course of publication, by Mr. F. Y. Brocas, of Basingstoke ; and these would form an excellent 
gpround-work for those wdio might wish to begin to collect and study these interesting lowly forms of 
vegetation, and would also fhrnish mateiials for those who could only find leisure to study — not to 
gather for themselves. The two fasciculi published, containing each fifty species, consist of excellently 
preserved specimens, and, as far as wo have observed, very correctly named. — M. 

It appears that the flowers of the Victoria xogia evolve a considerable amount of latent heat during 
the period of tb^ir development, similar to what has been observed to occur in Caladium and other 
Araoeous plants. M. Otto, of Hambui^h, has observed that a thermometer plunged into the Victoria 
flower, at the moment of its expanding its antheis (7h. llm. p.m.}, rose to 21 J" R., the temperature of 
the house being 174“ ^ ^ that of the tank 164“ anthers, a gradual 

decrease took place. On another occasion, the tempexlkure of the air being 18" R., that of the water 
ICJ. and the thermometer at 16J’ R., in the course of fifteen minutes the latter rose, in the flower, to 
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32|* R. These experiments were made at the suggestion of Professor Lehmann, who thought he had 
formerly noticed an increase of temperature to occur in the flowers of Nymphaa uWa during their 
development — Hooker's Journal of Botany. 

The Chinese Rice-paper plant, of which so much has been conjectured, and so little hitherto known 
by Europeans, proves to be a tree of the Araliaceous family, and has been named Aralia {?) papyrifera 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, in the Journal of Botany. It is a “good sized*’ tree, occurring apparently only 
in swampy ground, in the northern parts of the Island of Formosa. The pith, which occupies a very 
large space, and is beautifully white, is the part fram which the rice>paper is cut in thin shectd. The 
leaves of the plant are very large, palmate, not unlike those of a Sycamore, and clothed beneath with 
brownish stellate tomentum. It would appear that a living plant, sent many years ego by J. Reeves, 
Esq., of Clapham, to the Horticultural ’Society, arrived alive, but soon died. An attempt recently 
made by Mrs. Layton, to introduce a living plant for Sir. W. Hooker, has also failed, but the remains 
have Bufflced for the determination of the real nature and afflnities of the species, which before 
were entirely problematical to European naturalists. 


THE PELARGONIUM GARDEN. 

F or the preparation of the annexed plan I am indebted to my tasteful friend, M. H. Seitz, 
of Chatsworth. There is apparent in this garden a judicious blending of gravel and grass, 
productive of a light and airy elegance that garden artists of greater celebrity would not do amiss to 
profit by. Unfortunately for good taste, gardens of this kind in general exhibit such a crowding 
clumsiness and incongruity of disposition in the several figures, as to render the tout ensemhlef in good 
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perspective, the very reverse of elegant, comprehensive, and dignified. Too many figures in a plan, or 
tliG separate parts of tlie latter too widely spread asunder, when the entirety should rather be expressive 
of nicety in design, can but result in deformity and dissatisfaction when displayed in practice on 
the ground, however well suited the same arrangement might previouejy have appeared, on paper, 
to the uninitiated in such matters. 
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The Tignette exhibits in perspective the accompanying ground plan drcumscribod with trelliage 
arches about nine or ten feet high, formed of 
stout rod-iron, inserted into blocks of stone 

beneath the surface of the ground ; and a }|jl |f li 

marble figure of “Flora” is presumed, not {[} y T iMri n llli f lll m - il^ 

inappropriately, to occupy the centre of the ^ 

poHerro. The Pelargonium garden at Oakley, 
the Duke of Bedford’s, is thus circumscribed 

with iron arches ; and the niiy elegance thus * • * 

imparted, when entwined and festooned 'with 

hardy and summer greenhouse climbers in great variety, is not the least attractive feature of the 
scene. A seldom used, but most classic plant for this kind of decoration, is the Grape Vino. And 
when in early autumn the foliage of various liardy species of Jltig assume a voiiety of tints, and ripe 
and unripe bunches of Grapes in “ bacchanal profusion reel to earth,” or rather depend from these 
arches, partly concealed by green, and red and green, and purx)libh foliage, the eflect is extremely 
pleasing, reminding one of Byron’s Unos on Ital} — 

“ Who love to «pe the sunshine (*\or\ d n , 

And Vines (not nailed to nails) from tree to tree 
Icstooncd, much like the hack stone ol a play.'* 

The only difference being, that the sun, perhaps, docs not shine so brightly os it does in Italy, and that 
our Vine<^, instead of being “ festooned from tree to tree,” oro merely trained from arch to arch. In 
addition to the Grape Vine, Clematis, Jasmine, Iloscs, Vu‘ginian-croepers, Honeysuckles, and other 
hanly climbers, arc rendered decidedly more elegant and graceful in summer time by ha\ing such 
half-hardy greenhouse creepers as Afaurantha, Lophospermum^ Mhodochton^ LoaBa^ Tropmklum^ 
Colura^ Ac., planted at Uicir base annually, and induced to loosely enwreath themselves, and ramble 
over their more sturdy compeers. 

The fiower-btibket shown below is also an interesting feututc in connection 'with the Pelargonium 
gui’don at Oakley; and, since this particular kind of ornament is not in 
general use, the following particulars relative to it may not be con- 
sidered out of jilaco : 'The basket portion is composed of robust, closely- 
interwoven wickerwork, annually p.iinted green, both for cfiect and lor 
■Hp9|||r the preservation of the comparati\ cly frail material of which it is oom- 

MHMIvBtSEIl posed. In form it is circuloi*, and made to rest upon a substantial 

woodeu frame or support, constructed with a view to strength as well ns 
ornament. This ornamcutal stand is about eighteen inches or two feet high, square in shape, with a 
circular to]> con'esponding to tho diameter of Uio basket bottom, and, like the latter, is painted green 
to preserve the wood, os also to harmonize in colour with the supcrbtructm*c which it upholds. The 
flower-basket itself is about five feci diameter at top, two-and-a-half feet across at bottom, and 
about three feet in depth. The interior is necessarily fiiniished with a portable lining of sheet- 
iron next the wickerwork, perforated at bottom with numerous apertures for the escape of 
moisture descending through* tho soil, and, since tin basket itself is bottomless, tho circular 
false bottom of perforated sheet-iron (though, of oourso, placed inside the basket) is necessarily 
made to I’est chiefly upon the ornamental latticed frame which supports it. It is, of course, 
a portable contrivance in ioto, being disposed In wrinter in some dry oiiy^ place for the sake of preserva- 
tion damp, and consequent decay, until again required foi u«hc as a summer ornament. Drainage 
and soil are, of oourse, renewed annually when re-introduood to the flower-garden ; and, albeit the 
species of ornament 1 have described is composed, in part at least, of trail materials, if painted over 
yearly, and taken care of in the dead season, it will last for many years. 

At Oakley these flower-baskets are exclusively doebratod with a miscellaneous assortment of choice 
hybrid and fancy Pelargoniums, fringed with the traili ig i\ 7 -leuvcd ond variegated kinds, which depend 
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over the sides in rich proihsion, producing a luxuriant and yet most elegantly unique appearance. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums arc omitted from these boskets, as being too conspicuous and glanng in colour, 
when thus elevated so nearly to a level with the eye of the observer ; and the coup tTaiil presented is 
more reposing and softer in consequence of their omission. In planting them the plants are so thickly 
disposed as to confer upon these beautiful flowernitands, when in fiill bloom, an appearance of what 
in truth they are— magnificent, tastefuUy-fbrmed bouquets of Pelargoniums. 

JHeferenee . — The accompanying plan being uniform and pretty well balanced throughout, it, will 
bo indispensable, in order to obviate any violation of the effect as a whole, that the corresponding 
parts be arranged so similarly in respect of the habit, height, colour, &c., of the different varieties of 
Pelargoniums employed in its decoration, as to confer an expressive air of unity and harmony upon 
the entire disposition, — the respective parts of the design being thus made to reflect, as it were, the 
corresponding ones. This is easy of accomplishment, provided the plan be carefully studied on paper 
previous to planting it ; and which is assuredly well worth the pains, when it is known that any 
material mistake in the arrangement must inevitably prove destructive to the equipoise and hannony 
of the picture. 

The fastigiato ti^e and dwarf bush profiles indicated on the plan arc intended to represent spec> 
mens of some strict-growing and spreading plants, as Irish Yew or evergreen Cypress for the former, 
and Phillyrca or Laurustinus for the latter. Doubtless, however, welbmanaged examples of standard 
or pyramidal Pelargoniums would he equally as appropriate in these positions ; and the small angular 
beds on grass, g, near which they arc planted, might most appropriately be furnished alike with 
masses of the <*Frogmore improved’* scarlet, zoned with some variegated Pelargoniums, for effecting a 
suitable contrast with the grass. 

The small square, r, within the circular figure, t, in the centre of the gravel parterre, a, and 
grass-plats, arc consecutively the sites of the statue of Flora and flower-baskots shown in the 
vignette. The circles, t, sun^ounding the basket-stands, being furnished with fragrant Pelargoniums, 
intermingled with Heliotropes and Mignonette ; the base of Flora being planted with Pelargonium 
Lucia roseum, margined with the gold-leaf variegated variety : a represents gravel walks, respec- 
tively, eight, six, and two and a-half feet in width ; and b indicates the grass portion of the plan. 

The dotted line extending round the circumferential border, /, show's the direction of the iron 
trelliage arches exhibited in the vignette,— the border itself being filled with the most brilliant 
kinds of scarlet, margined on both sides with the variegated Pelargonium called “ Mangles’ silver 
bedding.” 

The small circles, e, are devoted to handsome ffill-grown Specimens of pyramidal Pelargoniums, 
zoned with the old dwarf Frogmore scarlet. The best and most select bedding varieties of the 
V choice” and “fancy” hybrids, with a goodly intermixture of fragrant-leaved Pelargoniums, are 
apportioned to the beds, d, composing the large interior circle of the garden. — George Taylor, 
ChatswoHh. 
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T here is an old truism that a man whose taste does not direct hqn to the admiration of either 
music, poetry, or flowers, ** has no soul,” and though we concur in the intended inference, it is 
questionable whether so far as flowers are concerned, there is not vulgarity as well as taste ; or rather, 
to put the matter more plainly, may not that taste whicji is satisfied only with a glare of flowers be 
considered vulgarity 1 Those who can only admire a flower for its gaudy flowers have no very elevated 
idea of beauty ; and honce we think the introduction of plants, remarkable for the splendour of their 
foliage, into flower gardens, as practised in Germany and other parts of the continent, is a sign of progress 
which we may copy With advantage, for we can imagine nothing more appropriate in a highly artistic, 
and more especiolly an * architeeturesque ’ garden, than single plants, or groups of plants remarkable 
for the beauty of their foliage. Such things are quite in accordance with high flnish, or if we may he 
allowed the term, are nature’s flnishiug stroke to high art Phormium tenaXi the New Zealand 
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Flax, is said to be an admirable plant for filling vases, and no doubt it would look much more graceful 
when properly grown than stiff and formal Aloes. Mr. Beaton has lately recommended the old 
Scnecio cineittrios, or Cineraria maritima, the Sea Ragwort, a plant frequently seen in cottage windows, 
as admirably adapted for decorative purposes, having under strong artificial light the appearance of 
frosted silver, and, when mixed with scarlet Pelargoniums, either in zones or planted alternately, it 
forms an exceedingly rich group. Grown also as a single specimen for the drawing-room, more 
especially in the winter season, it is found exceedingly useful. We have often been surprised that 
variegated plant? are not more used for decorative purposes, more especially for halls, routs, &c. Such 
things as variogoled Pelargoniums, Croton picttimf variegatumt Dtaama terminalie^ and many 
other plants are likely to be found very interesting. A group now standing before us, consisting of 
variegated plants. Primulas, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Ferns, has a splendid effect, more 
eBj)ecially by candle light. 

Among 'winter-blooming plants nothing is more useful than the Tropceolum Lohbiamim^ which with 
a temperature of fifty to sixty degrees, blooms magnificently through the whole winter, and for bouquete 
is almost equal to Scarlet Pelargoniums. It is, however, impatient of a moist atmosphere, but succeeds 
admirably in the plant stove. JScheveria eccunda^ a greenhouse plant, w'hich merely requires protection 
from frost, and is of a succulent nature, blooms beautifully at this season, and five^or six plants in a 
shallow pan forms a splendid group, and will continue to bloom for several months. Selago dietane, 
which simulates white Mignonette, though not sweet, forms a beautiful specimen plant, and is also 
useful for 'winter cutting ; and Jasminum nudi/hrum, one of Mr. Fortune’s acquisitions from CHiina, 
blooms throughout the winter in the open air. For growing in small pots for the greenhouse this will 
be found a very useful plant, and for a wall, though not sweet, it will take rank with the Chimonan- 
thus frag vans. 

As forcing plants, Wcigela rosea and Forsythia viridissima have long been favourably known ; and 
now we suspect that Escallonia macrantiia^ when properly prepared, and Mitraria coccinea, will bo 
found equally useful at tliis season. Of more modem introductions, we find Deutzia gracilis blooming 
when only an inch or two in height, and Messrs. Vcitch’s Berbvris Darwinii is now showing bloom in 
our propagating Jiouso in beautiful stylo, and no doubt will form an admirable plant. Though more 
humble, Cheiranilius Marshallii, for its delicious scent of violets, will be found w^orthy of a place in 
every greenhouse, and will force in gentle heat. 

The fumigating of plant-houses and frames is a troublesome matter, C8|>ecially to amateurs, and 
hence the following plan, 'a^hich we have practised lately, may prove interesting to some. Provide a 
strong solution of nitre in water, in which soak some sheets of strong brown paper, and afterwards dry 
it slowly, and cut into lengths of convenient size, the loi'gest eighteen inches by twelve inches, then 
get some strong tobacco, and strew it thinly over the paper, and, with a coarse pepper-box, dredge in 
a good coat of common cayenne pepper; wrap the whole up rather loosely, like a “cigarette;*' paste the 
end over, and when dry it is fit for use. Two or tJirec of these suspended by a wii'o under a green- 
house stage, and lighted at each end, will quickly settle the accounts of the green fly and thrip, and 
that with comparatively little trouble. Indeed, if a quantity of these “cigarettes" are kept ready 
made, a few plants may bo put into a pit or small room, and be cleaned, at least have their insect pests 
destroyed in a very short time. By using cayenne, much less tobacco is required, and the effect of 
the two oombined is most deadly, for as the cigarettes will burn for a considerable time, say an hour 
or more, it is impossible for insects to live in an atmosphere so thoroughly imprognated witli the 
elements of suffocation. Since UTiting the preceding, w'e have tried on experiment with “cigarettes” 
against tobacco paper, and three houses, each about thirty feet long, have been effectually fumigated 
witli eight ounces of tobacco, two ounces of cayenne, and about four sheets of brown paper, with a 
handful of damp hay to make a smoke. The expense was three shillings. The same houses hitherto 
have required seven pounds of tobacco paper* at an expense of ten sliillings and sixpence ! 
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OSPHRESIOLOGT OE PLOWEIIS. 

^LOQUET has given the name of Oaphresiology (from Ov^airia^ an odour, or smelling) 

^ to the theory of the knowledge of odours. He has written a large treatise on this suhjeet, which 
naturally has found its application to horticulture ; and has well observed that we cultivate the Reaeda 
not for its beauty, but for its perfume. It is agroed, that a flower, though not brilliant, if fragrant, is 
always modest and full of virtue. 

We are accustomed to admire flowers, when they are fresh and in the full exercise of thoix* func- 
tions. Our love for them is allied to their fragrance. Physiologists even believe that odour is given 
in particular to flowera that these fragrant emanations might attract insects, and even birds, for tlic 
purpose of placing in contact by their predations, the pollen and the stigma. They add, that sinco 
camphor, if cast on a ^dato of wet glass, dries up the moisture on the part whore it fafis, the perfume 
emitted from corollas dries the air, by depriving it of watery vapoui's which are ungenial to tlie pollen. 
We are very willing to 'admit these facts and arguments as being in accordance with trutli. 

There are, however, with flowers, posthumous odours, that is to say, odours that survive the 
flowers ; and there are instazioes also of the odoiu's not being emitted till the flowers have arrived at a 
certain state of decay. The latter emissions take place after the process of fecundation ; they must have 
functions, the mystery of which physiology has not yet penetrated. In the cunsidcration of this sub- 
ject, I read, in a collection of papers which I edited in 1836, us follows : — 

“ The fresh spike of flowers of the Orchis maacula, newly opened, has no appreciable odour ; but 
when the flowers decay, and especially when they have di'ied on the stalk, they emit an offensive 
feline smell. Two plants that I gave to a lady, jn-oduced, in drying, a smell of this kind so strong, 
tliat during several days, no one suspecting the supiwscd innocent flowers, a vigorous search was kept 
up for the feline pest, which, it was believed, liad contrived to secrete itself in tlio room. At lust, 
however, the I'eal culprit was discovered. On another occasion, a child, having returned from the 
woods with a bouquet of the flowers of this spocics, left it to wither in a room which was found uniu- 
.habitable so long as tlie flowers remained.*' — Professor Morren : La Belgique Ilorticole, 


PENTSTEMON COBCEA. 

W E were favoured last summer by Messrs. Downie and Laird, of Edinburgh, with a fine specimen of 
the rare Pentstemon Cohma, of which W’e regret the limited^pace affoiiled by the plates in this work 
will not allow us to republish a figure, which this fine species well merits. Mr. Downie, however, who 
lias had much success in its cultivation, has kindly sent a brief account of his mode of treatment, which 
Vo subjoin , 

1 have hitherto been very successful in cultivating this beautiful plant following the plan 1 will 
now describe ; — I strike the cuttings in small sixty-sized pots, in light sandy soil, putting them into a 
dung botched frame until they ai'e stmek, when I I'cmove them to the stove, and place them under a 
hand-gla$s, until they are well taken with the pot, always taking care, however, to exclude air and 
sunshine, I afterwards gradually inure them to the ordinary atmosphere of the stove, in which they 
remain until such time as 1 consider them strong, and able to hear a colder atmosphere, to which they 
are gradually inured, and finally removed to the open air. It is of the gp:eatest importance in the early 
stage of their culture, to keep them from a current of cold air. 

** The plants I wish for stock 1 plant in the open ground, in deep rich loam, where they stand till 
September, or the beginning ofiOctoher. They are then lifted and put in a cool greenhouse for the 
winter. As, however, this is a plant very subject to mildew, and prevention being better than cure, 1 
' generally dust them well over with sulphur when housing them, even although there be no appearanoe 
of mildew present.** — J. Downie* 
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GA8TR0L0BIXJM CUNEATUM.* 

I^E ore glad of the opportunity of presenting a figure of this fine greenhouse shrubj which was 
exhibited by the Messrs. Henderson of Pine Apple Place, at one of the Koyal Botanic Society's 
exliibitions last summer, and is worthy to rank among the best of this class of plants, being a com- 
pact grower and on abundant bloomer. It was raised from seeds sent by Mr. Drummond, colleotod 
in Australia. It forms a dwarf-branching shrub, with the leaves growling in whorls of four; the riioots 
and lower surfaces of the loaves covered with minute silky hairs. The leaves are narrowly wedge- 
shaped, very obtuse at the summit, sometimes slightly cmat^inato, mucronate. The inflorescence 
consists of racemes terminal to the branches, with the flowers arranged in leafless whorls of about 
four. The calyx is distinctly two-lipped ; the upper being very obtuse, and tlie division into two 
sepals only indicated by a shallow notch. The flowers are bright yellow^ ; the standard with a deep 
purple marking on the disk, the wings and keel tinged with brownish red. — A. H. 

For Cui^TUKE, SCO Dillwynia, p. 26. 

LINAIITA RETICULATA. 


T he Reticulated Toad-flax is, in cultivation, a pretty perennial herbaceous plant, with tlie stems 
erect and glabrous, except about the flowers. The leaves are flat, linear or subulate, in whorls of 
four beJow', somewhat glaucous. The racemes are pubescent, with flower-stalks shorter than, or nearly 
equalling, tlie calyx ; segments of the calyx unequal, bi'oadly linear, with the margins usually some- 
what membranous. The flowei‘s arc very liaudsome, large, and variable in colour, from rose, blue, and 
purjilc- veined, to rather deep purple , tlie inside of tlie throat is whitish, perhaps sometimes yellow; the 
spur is straight, or slightly incurved and conical, about equalling the tube of the corolla. 

It is the Linaria reticulata of Dosfontaiuos ; the Antirrhinum reticulatum of Smith ; tlie Antirr- 
hinum pinifolium of Poiret ; and the Linaria arahida of gardens. Our specimen was raised by Mr. R. 

M. Stark, nurseryman of Edinburgh, from seeds brought from Portugal by Dr. Welwitsch, and was 
sent us under the name of ** Linaria arahida” This name appears to have been given to it through a 

misconception. Probably Dr. Wei witsch’s label ran “ Linaria ? . Arrabida,” the latter word referring | 

to tlic Sierra d’ Arrabida, the locality in which tho Linaria, tlien undetermined, was found. ; 

We have identified our specimeu with the Antirrhinum reticulatum of Smith, which is well 
figured in his Illustrations of Rare Plants,” from a specimeu which flow cred in the Botanic Garden, 
at Chelsea. We presume that it has been lost for many years, since it is represented as an annual ; 
and hence the plant now figured was considered a new species. Linaria reticulata is a native of both 
Portugal and Algeria. — A. H. 

To this, w'o can only add, that it is certainly a very pretty plant, suitable for warm rock-work, 
flowering freely in the summer, and propagating by cuttings. It will probably require the protection 
of a frame in winter. At present it is only in the hands of Mr. Stark, ivho favoured us with the spe- 
cimen from which oui* di'uwing w'as made. We believe, however, it is to bo let out this spring. — 
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SCHLEIDEN'S VIEWS ODT THE DISEASES OF CULTIVATED P^^ANTS. 

N on appendix to his newly published work on “ Vegetable Physiology and Agricultui’e,” Professor 
Schleiden puts forth some views rcsjiecting tho disoasfjs of plants, which an; deserving of great 
attention, since, though they may not be regarded os conclusive, they are calculated to dii'ect inquiry 
into a profitable field. It may, tlierefore, prove of intei'Cst to English readers, if we give a brief 
summary of that celebrated botanist’s oiiiuious. 

Ill the first place, we must separate really wild plants from tho cultivated and the weeds (which 

^ <7. euneatum, a. Leaves in whorls of four, shortly stalked, and furnished with setiform stipules, minutely silky below, 
narrow wcdgc.shaped, obtuse, sometimes sab-cmarginate, luncronate ; raiManes terminal, many-flowered, the flowers disposed in 
distant leafless whorls of four ; ealvu minutely silky, Its teeth suboquai, the two up;)cr cohoront, and forming u blunt nppei* 
Up.— A. II. 
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SCFILKIDKW’S VIEWS ON THE DISEASES OF CULTIVATED FLANTS. 


being* placed in the some condition as the cultivated plants, are exposed to like influences). Tlic 
question then arises, whether the truly wild plants are subject to diseases properly so-called; whether 
the blights, &c., which we see them suffer from occasionally are not altogether a result of external 
causes, such as peculiar seasons, &c., and, arising from transitory influences, have but a transitory 
duration? This question the author leaves open, his immediate business being with the oultivatod 
plants. 

Here the conditions are totally different Scarcely any one of our cultivated plants is in a natural 
condition ; almost all deviate, more or less, from their typical specific form, as defined by the natu- 
ralist The unnatural and excessive development of particular structures or particular substances, 
destroys the equilibrium and lays the plant more open to suffer from injurious external influences, 
some of which ore direct results of the methods of cultivation. Moreover, tlie greater part of our 
seed or fruit crops grow in a foreign or unfavourable climate, and are thus exposed to a number of 
unavoidable causes of disease.* 

The condition of a plant in cultivation may be regarded as identical with that of a ]>lant in which 
disease has commenced. Almost all our cultivated plants have, by modification of the chemical pro- 
cesses of their vegetation, been caused to deviate from the normal type, and though we consider them 
improvements, because they arc profitable to us, it is an improvement of the same sort as that where 
the enlarged liver is produced in geese for the Strasburg pies. This general morbid condition is 
heightened ixiio specific. prediapoBition io dieeatie ^ the conditions of cultivation are opposed too 
strongly or too suddenly to tliosc of nature, as when natives of light or sandy soil, sucli as the Oat or 
Potato, arc planted in heavy land ; or when Wheat, Rye, or Barley arc sown in land in the first year 
of its being manured ; or when the climate is very unlike the original one of the plant, as in the case 
of Maixo in most parts of Europe. 

The outward forms of disease in plants arc sufficiently known. The internal appearances are less 
imderstood, and, for their proper apprehension, require some knowledge of vegetable anatomy. The 
cliaractcrs are essentially similar in all living vegetable cells ; we have a wall or membrane composed 
of cellulose, devoid of niti’ogen ; this wall is lined by a semifluid layer of viscid mucilage (the pH- 
mordial utricle) composed of a proteinc-compound abounding in nitrogen ; the cavity of the cell is filled 
up with watery juice containing little nitrogenous matter, but having all the other compounds, such as 
gum, sugar, vegetable acids, inorganic salts, &c., dissolved in it. The chemical force of the plant 
would appear to reside in tlie nitrogenous mucilaginous layer; tJl growth depends on this and it does not 
disappear, until the cell-wall (really tlic skeTcton of the plant, like the horny or stony substance of the 
coral polypes) has become perfectly developed. 

Now, when diseased plants ore examined in an early stage, w^hether it be smut in Wheat, rotting 
of succulent parts or of stems, or the Potato disease, the first morbid appearance is found in this nitro- 
genous mucilaginous layer, which becomes discoloured, coagulated, and granular; then it seems to 
penetrate into and affect the cellular wall of the cell. These appearances ore so general that it may 
fairly be asserted that all internal diseases of plants commence in this way, in the nitrogenous in- 
ternal coating of the individual cells, in which their chemical force seems to be concentrated. 

Professor Sclileideu adopts the view of Liebig, that all the variety of the vegetable world, so far as 
it dci^ends upon chemical processes, arises exclusively from the varying qualitative and quantitative 
composition of the inorganic paii of the soil ; and that poor or luxuriant development, healthy or dis- 
eased condition, must be attributed to tliis. Ihc experiments of Boussingault and Liebig show that 
tho formation of the organic substances of the dextrine and the proteins series depends exclusively on 
the presence of certain inorganic substances. It is not yot decided whether thb formation of tlio 
protein^ (nitrogenous) \ubtance8 depends on the presence of phosphoric acid, and that of tlie dextrine 
series on the presence of alkaline salts without phosphoric acid, but the following facts render it 
probable : — 

• The uaHatisractory deduction from thin, that we ranid not hope to eacterminate disease in our cultivated planta, even by 
improved knimledpv, polntfl to tlie natural mode of proeeedln? in such matter»->-to the principle of oamranoe— finding averages 

of the gnod and bad times, and making the former pay for the latter. 

0 




THOUGHTS ON TLANTINQ BOCK-WOBK.— THE TALLOW TEEE OF CHINA, ' 


Phosplioric acid is rare in most geological formations ; soils solely or chiefly composed of these, 
therefore, rarely contain it; but in soils composed of accumulated remains of yegetables, still more of 
animal substances, phosphoric acid salts abound ; above all, in well-manured garden grounds, wheie 
they usually exist in higher proportion than the plants normally contain. Plants do not select their 
food, but absorb all the soluble matters in contact with their roots : therefore, when the salts which 
they require for their nutrition are present in wrong proportions, they are forced to take up more than 
they should of certain kinds, — in this case, of phosphates,— and hence inevitably follow morbid deviations 
from the natural modes of growth. 

From this we derive the following gcheral law: — The more the proportion of phosphoric salts is 
increased in a soil, either through the mode of origin of the soil, or by its culture, the more will the 
plants growing uxmn it be inclined to deviate from their original type, to form sports, varieties, &c., 
and finally to be attacked and destroyed by internal diseases. — A. H. 



THOUGHTS ON PLANTING ROCK-WORK. 

f HERE is as much exercise of mind required in disposing plants on rock-work as there is in building 
the mosses of stones together. In fact, the placing of the plants in positions not only to exhibit 
their own beauties and peculiarities, but to bring more visibly into view the forms and colours of the 
rocks, in all their natural irregularity, is a work demanding even more taste and skill than building 
up the stones. 

Plants give animation to rock-work, and arc suggestive of many a thought which the bare rocks 
could never impart. The depths of ilarkcst shade should embrace within their stony folds plants of 
light coloured fiowei-s or foliage, to relieve their gloom, and assist the eye in tracing out their intricate 
windings. Cerasiium Biehersteinu, witli its white leaves and whiter flowers, and procumbent habit 
of growth, is admirably adapted for such a purpose, either planted in a recess or suspended gi*accfully 
over the fi’ont of some stone. Arahis procumhmts is also a beautiful plant for a like purpose, though 
less cfiective tlian the former, from its flowers being small and w'hitc, and its leaves green ; still its 
close symmetrical character renders it very suitable for setting off some rough irregularly-formed 
stone. Aubrietia purpurea grandiflora, as its name implies, is a charming purple-flowering spring 
plant, differing from its congeners in its larger flowers, and will be seen to best advantage planted on 
some external or prominent part of the rock-work, whore fts colder-coloured flowers will bring forward 
the rocks ; while the white-coloured flowers will add depth and extension to the view, and therefore 
heighten the irregularity of the whole. True to its nature, the eye demands the sunshine as w-ell as 
the shade ; and with our many-sided stones and differently-formed xdants, as well as great vaiiety of 
colour amongst flowers, it is in our power to meet the eye’s requu’emonts. — John Gaze, Gardener to 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, Camden-hill, Kensington, 
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O^HE Stillingia sehifera is prized for the fatty matter which it yields ; its leaves ai^e employed as a 
A block dye ; its wood, being hard and durable, is used for printing blocks and various other articles ; 
and Anally, the refuse of the nut is employed os fuel and manure. 

It is chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain, and Chchkiang. In some districts 
near Hangchan, the inhabitants defray all their taxes with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial 
plains and on granite hills, on the rich mou'd at the margin of canals, and on the sandy sea-beach. 
The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields little else. Some of the trees at this place are known to be 
several hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth branches and bear friut. 

Irt mid-winter when the seed-vessels ore ripe, they ore cut off with their twigs by a sharp cresccn- 
tric knife, attached to the extremity of a long pole, which is held in the hand and pushed upwards 
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against the twigs, remoying at the same time such as are fruitless. The capsules arc gently pounded 
in a mortar to loosen the seeds from their shells, from which they are sejMiratcd by sifting. To facilitate 
tlie separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, they are steamed in tubs, having 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over cauldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated, they 
are reduced to a mash in the mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo sieves, kept at an uniform 
temperature over hot ashes. A single operation docs not suffice to deprive them of all their tallow, the 
steaming and sifting is therefore repeated. The article thus procured becomes a solid mass on falling 
through the sieve, and to purify it, it is melted and formed into cakes for the press ; these receive 
their form from bamboo hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches deep, which are laid on the ground, 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are diawn up 
and spread over the top, and when of sufficient consistence, are placed with their rings in the press. 
This latter apparatus, of the rudest description, is constructed of two large beams placed horizon- 
tally, so as to form a trough capable of containing about fifty of the rings with their sebaceous cakes ; 
at one end it is closed, and at the other adapted for receiving wedges, which ni-e successively driven 
into it by ponderous slcdgo-hamniers wielded by athletic men. The tallow oozes in a melted state 
into a recej>tacle below, where it cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared with mud to 
prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds each, hard, brittle, \rhite, 
opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of animal tallow : under high pressure it scarcely stains 
bibulous paper ; melts at 140 deg. Pah. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine, the slight differ- 
ence is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil expressed from the seed in the process just described. 
The seeds yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents per pound. 

The process for pressing tlie oil, which is carried on at the same time, remains to be noticed ; it is 
contained in tho kernel of the nut. The sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the husk 
having been removed in the manner described, the kernel and the husk covering it are ground bctivcen 
two stones, which arc healed to prevent clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The mass 
is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely like those in use in AVestern countries. The chaff 
being separated, exposes the white oleaginous kernels, which, after being steamed, are placed in a mill 
to bo mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone-groove, twelve feet in diameter, three inches 
deep, and abont as many wide, into which a thick solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, tapering 
at the edge, is made to revolve pei'pendicnlarly by an ox hai’nessed to the outer end of its axle, the 
inner turning on a pivot in the centre of the machine. Under this ponderous weight, the seeds are 
reduced to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the manner 
above described: the process of mashing, steaming, and pressing^heing repeated with the kernels like- 
wise. llie kernels yield above thirty per cent, of oil. It is called Ising-yu^ sells for about three cents 
per ]>ound, answers well for lamps, thongh inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. 
It is also employed for various purposes in the arts, and has a place in the Chinese Pharmacopoeia, 
because of its quality of changing grey hair black, and other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in China is generally procured by vegctahlo oils ; hut candles are also em- 
ployed by those who can afford it. Irreligious ceremonies no other material is used. As no one 
ventures out after dark without a lantern, and as tho gods cannot bo acceptably worshipped with- 
out candles, the quantity consumed is very great. With an unimportant exception, the candles are 
alwap made of what I would designate as vegetable stearine. When the candles, which are made by 
dipping, arc of tho required diameter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of the same material and 
insept-wax, by which their consistency is preserved in the hottest weather. They are generally 
coloured red, which is done by throwing a minute'quantity of Alkanetroot {Anchua tincUtria), brought 
from Shantung, into tfie mixture. Vwdigria is sometimes employed to dye them green.— Dr. Mac- 
OOWAN : communicaifid the Agriculturat and Horticultural Society of Indian 
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STR0BILANTHE8 AURICULATUS. 

T he order of Aoanthads contains many pretty stove plants of the “soft-wooded" class, which, from 
thoir affording considerable variety, and &om many of them being winter-bloomers, are desirable 
in gardens where conveniences exist for the cultivation of plants of this peculiar stomp. There are the 
Aphelandras, the Porphyrocomos, f 

the SchauerioB, the Eronthemums, ^ 

the Goldfhssias, the Beloperones, \ \ 

the Ruellias, tlie Cyrtantheins, and 
many other family groups, all yield- 
ing species of a more or less oma- 
mental character; and though not 

quite so striking as some of these, ^ i j ' 

there are some Strobilanths, such as 

S. Sahinianuftf and the subject of tlie ^ 

pi'esent notice, which possess suffi- ^ \ j 

cient merit to claim admission, if 

Sti'ohi/iinthes auriculatm is a 
vigorous-growing branching plant, 
of from two to three feet high, hear- 

ing stem-clasping elliptic-oblong * 

leaves, which arc narrowed to the 
base, and strongly auriculate $ they 
arc hairy on both surfaces. The 

flowers come on short axillary j ^ 

branches, and issue, as is usual in A I 

this genus, from a spike of imbri- -''vl 

cated leafy bracts, which, having \ \ ' V>WWs '3 ll[^ 

tlio chanicter of a strohilus or cone, yj^/j 

seem to have suggested the generic ' 

name. They are very pale blue, li ^ I , -‘jl! mK 

prettily veined, and w^hen a consider- IjM ^ ,// . jp I / 

able number are expanded at one ^(/ f ! ' 

time, are rather attractive. Their ffiiA ' iP^' 

defect is, that they individually fall ^ 

The plant is a native of the East sh- 

indies. Wo have no exact informa- 
tion as to iis introduction to this 
country. The plant was presented 

about twelve months since to the ctrobh-antuku auriculatu*. 

Chelsea Botanic Garden, by Messrs Henderson, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgewai*c Road. With us it 
has blossomed in Febraar}\ 

Nothing can be easier to cultivate or increase. It grows vigorously in a stove, if potted liberally 
into a free compost, which should not be too rich. To developc its ornamental qualities, a good plant 
should be grown on through summer abd autumn, and thou allowed a short rest. The excitement of 
additional heat will then cause it to throw out the flowering branches. To produce smaller blooming 
pl&nts, cuttings token from a nearly matured growth, will usually branch into flower, as happened 
with that from which the accompanying sketch was taken.— M. 
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NEW GARDEN PLANTS, 





(larhs ^lauk 


Bboonia strioitxosa, 2)ietrieh» Bristly Begonia.— Ord. Bogpniaoeo (Bogoniad tribe). — Introduced into 
Gormany from Central America. A very singular-looking atove plahtp with a creeping etum. The loavoa ore 
fleshy, obli(][ue, cordate acuminate, dark green on both sides, glossy above. The surface is studded with reddish 
glandular hairs, accompanied with the fringing usual in B. manicAia, The petioles are thick, long, round, green, 
spotted with red, from which spots arise single scales, terminating in long white hairs, which gives the plant a 
bristly appearance. The flowers are bright-red, and supporti^d in large corymbs on stalks about a foot long, the 
stalks covered with scales. This species is of easy culture, and is considered a valuable acquisition for a stove or 
warm conservatory. 

PrrcAiBNXA Funokiana, Dietrieh, Funck’s Pitcaimia. — Ord. Bromeliads (Bromeliad tribe). — This flowered in 
the establishment of M. Nauen, at Berlin, lost October, and is inserted in the catalogues as JFi^kiana, It 
wos introduced from Merida by Messrs. Funok aud Schlim. Dr. Dietrich oonsidcra it a Pitcaimia, and not a 
Puya. The flowers are white, and suiroundod with yellow cups and bracts, which are arranged on a flower stalk 
about three and a half feet long. It is cultivated as other species of this genus. A temperature of 00® 66“^ is 
sufficient to flower it, and it lias a very showy appearance when in bloom. 

Impatibnb coRNiOEBA, jffnoJkw. Hom-bearing Balsam. — Order Bolsaminaoem (Balsam tribe).— A coarse 
stove annual, growing four feet high, with large ovate acuminate leaves, and rather pretty flowers, growing several 
together in the axils of the leaves ; the lower sepal is yellowish and downy, the upper bears a green horn, and is 
with the rest of the flower of a pinkish lilac. It flowers the whole summer and autumn. Sent from Ceylon to 
Eew, by Mr. Thwaites, In 1851,— BoL ifay., t. 4623. 

Machasbantheba tanacbtifolia, yhet . Tansy-leaved Dagger-flower. — Order Asteracoso § Astcroide® (Com- 
posite plants). — A branching half shrubby biennial, growing a foot lugh, with sessile oblong pinnatifid leaves, and 
terminal flower heads, eonffiftting of numerous dagger-shaped purple ray florets, and a yellowish disk. It was sent 
by Dr. Wright from New Mexico to Kew, whore it flowered during summer. It is the jistei' tanacctiJoUa of 
Humboldt, and the A. ehrytanthemoiden of Willdenow. — BoL Mag.^ t. 4624. 

Eugenia uoni, Mooktr and Amott The Myrtilla.— Order Myrtacc® (Myrtle tribe).— A charming froo- 
flowering evergreen shrub, hardy at Exeter, and therefore well adapted for conservative walls, and cold conserva- 
tories. It grows two to four feet high, with numerous opposite ovate myrtle-like loaves, and axillary four or five 
petalled globose flowers, white, tinged witii rose. It is the Myrtus Ugni of Molina. Mossra. \ oitch bloomed it 
in July, 1861. It is a native of South Chili and the islands, and was introduced by Mr. W. Lohb, The flowers, 
as weU as the leaves, when bruised, are fragrant — Bot May^ t. 4626. 

Psntstbmon BAOCNABiFOLius, Mwker. Baooharis-lcaved Pentstemon. — -Order Scrophulariacew (Liuariad 

tribe). A handsome erect growing plant, flowering daring summer and autumn. It grows about a foot and a 

half high, with opposite distant spinescent-toothed loaves, the lower ones spathulato, the upper oblong and rotun- 
date. The flowers are rich scarlet, in a terminal elongated panicle. Sir W. J. Hooker, in Botanieul Magaaim^ t. 
4627, conjectures it may ho annual, but it is stated to increase by cuttings. Native of Texas, and recently intro- 
duced to New. 

[ OniNDBLiA ORANDiTLORA, Mookvr, LoTge-flowered Grindclia.— O’^r Astcracem § Asteroidero (Composite 
1 plants). — A showy orange-flowered biennial, four feet high, branched corymboscly at top, witli alternate sessile 

lanceolate leaves, having a broad cordate semi-aniplexicaul base, and the terminal flower-heads measuring fully 
t^ree inches across. It is from Texas, and flowers in autumn. Introduced to Kow, whore it is found to increase 
reaffily from cuttings. — HqU Mag.^ t 4028. 

Centbanthus MACuosivBON, BoifsisT. Long-tttbed Centranth,— Order Valeiianace© (Valenanworttriho).— A 
showy autumn-flowering gnmutl, with a stout dwarf erect branched flstulor stem, ovate loaves, the lower ones 
almost toothless, the upper deeply cut at their base, and compact dicbotomously corymbose panicles, of deep rose- 
coloured flowoiB. It is allied to 0. Cdlcitrapa^ but is larger, and has longer flowow. Native of Grenada, and 
introduced from the French Gardens. It is well figured in Oardeny li., t. 67» 

Gbanmatophyllum RPECiosuM, Blume, Showy Orammatophyl. — Order Orchidace® (Orchid tribe).— A very 
fine caulescent stove epiphyte, with distichous sword-shaped leaves, and racemes of large yellow flowers, thidily 
spotted with red ; the sepals and petals are alike obovate-oblong and leafriery, and the lip is rolled round the 
column. It is from the Malay Archipelago, and wm flowered last summer by Messrs* Loddigcs, after years of 
patience.'* Figured in Blmvr Oardm^ u., t. 69. 

Salvia Candelabrum,' BoiMtsr. Cliandelier Sage. — Order Lamiacce (labiate tribe).— This fine hardy 
herbaceous plant was intr^ucod from Malaga by E. Delins, Esq., and is figured by a woodcut in Baxton s Bhuw 
Garden (iL 101). Its loaves resemble those of common Sage ; but it throws up a branching naked panicle of 
flowers, which have a greenish yellow upper lip and a rich violet lower one. The flowers, though handsome, 


(hup too soon, which render its appearonoe shabby. 

PoDocARPUs NimiGENA, Lindley, Cloud-bom Podocarp. — Order Pinaoes (Conifer tribe),— A yow-Uke hafdy ^ 
evergreen bush or tree, with stiff linear deep-green leaves, having a double glaucous band beneath. It is a native ^ 

of Southern Chili, and has been imported by Messrs. Teit^. See Journal of SbrticuUural Soeietyy vi. 264. j 
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Okcipium Schlimii, Linden, Sohlim's Oncid. — Order Orchidacoie (Orchid tribe). — A pretty stove epiphyte, 
collected by Funck and Schlim, in the province of Merida, in Central America, at the height of 7000 feet aliove 
the sea. The pseudo-bulbs are narrow, each bearing a piur of long thin sword-shaped leaves, and producing a 
long, weak, scrambling, branched panicle of small yellow flowers, slightly and irregularly barred with brown. It 
has been bloomed in the garden of T. Brocklehuxst, £aq., of the Fence, Macclesfleld. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

Faotjh obliqua, MirbeL Oblique Beech. — Order Oorylaccae (Mastwort tribe). — A flue evergreen tree, 
probably hardy, inhabiting the slopes of the Andos, from the sea level to the line of perpetual snow, attaining the 
height of forty to fifty feet, with a stem as straight and smooth as a Pine-tree. The foliage is more like a Horn- 
beam than a Btiech ; between lozenge-shapod and lance-sliaped, serrated, with strong straight veins, and of a 
beautiful pale green. It grows freely in Messrs. YeiteVs nursery, at Exoter, in the open air. 

Luzuiii.iOA EADicANS, Ruiz and Pavon. Booting Luzuriaga. — Order Liliacea; (Lilywort tribe). — A climbing 
plant from South Chili, where it inhabits cool shady woods, and covers the trunks of trees. It throws out 
branches much resembling the fronds of Ferns, producing small, flat-ribbed, somewhat succulent leaves, arranged 
in two rows, and boaring on the under side white pendulous whole-coloured flowers, something liko snowdrops, 
and delightfully fragrant. Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch, and closely related to the following, which grows 
with it. 

CAi.t.ixF.NB roLYPHYLLA, Hooker . Many-leaved CalUzeno. — Order Liliacoos (Lilywort tribe). — The 
Luzuriaga erceta of Kunth. It is similar to L. radieans^ but the fragrant flowers are speckled with brown. If 
these plants would prove hardy, it would be a great gain to our gardens ; but experience is unfavourable to the 
supposition. Mr. Lobb, however, thinks they will be hardy on elevated parts of the mainland. He describes 
the (ilimnto of Cbiloe as much like that of Cornwall — raining almost incessantly in winter, but not so cold as in 
England, the frosts being of short duration. The summer is also wet and cold ; the thermomotcr seldom exceeding 
65‘". The south winds are very cold and cutting. See Journal of Horticultural Soektg^ vi. 267. 

Dammaua OBTU8A, JJndlcg, Blunt-loaved Dammar.^ — Order Pinaccao (Conifer tribe). — From the representa- 
tion given of this fino tree in Pajeton*& Flower Garden (u. 14G), it seems a remarkably distinct species. It was 
found by Mr. C. Moore in the New Hebrides, and a living plant has been received during the past year by tlie 
Horticultural Society. In its native localities it grows to a largo size, having the appearance of the New Zealand 
Kauri, Dammara australizy and producing a valuable timber. The leaves are exactly oblong, with the ends 
rounded, four inches long, and rather more than an inch wide. The cones are cylindriciU, with the ends rounded, 
throe inches long, the ends of the scales convex, about four times as broad as long. It will form a groenhouso 
evergreen tree. 

Abklia UNiFLOTiA, U, Jh'own, Ono-flerworod Abelia. — Order CaprifoliacooD (Caprifoil tribe). — A small erect 
cvorgreoii shrub, nearly, or quite, hardy. It has ovate leaves growing opposite or tematcly, and from the axils 
of the upper leaves the flowers grow singly, each subtended by throe bracts ; the funnol-shuped corolla is white, 
with a slight violet tinge on the upper side. It comes from the North of Chitm, whcnco it was sent about 1849, 
by Mr. Furiimo, to the nursery of Messrs. Staudisb and Noble, of Bagshot. 

The frdlowing uoveUios are of less general interest as garden plants : — 

Cbntiiosolenia Pici’A, Hooker', Painted-leaved Centrosolenia.— Order Gesneracem (Gesnerwort tribe). — A 
rather coarse procumbent stovo herb, with fleshy stems, and largo opposite luiiry ovol or ovate leaves, the pairs 
unequal in size. The flowers, clustered in the axils, arc white, funnel-sluipcd, and parted above into five spreading 
rounded lobes. The younger leaves arc said to bo beautifully painted or mottled with pale gi'een and brown. It 
has been figured in the Botanical Magazine (t. 4611) from plants sent in ISdO to Kow'^, from the Amazon Biver, 
by Mr. Spruoc. 

SvHAiiuoSTBMMA FBOPixuvA, Blum. Dr. Wallicb’s Spbmrostemma. — Order Schizandracem (Kadsurad tribe). — 
A neat-foliaged, somewhat climbing warm greenhouse shrub, having ovate acuminate loaves and axillary flowers; 
tliosc in the male plant arc pale yellow, and either solitary or in fascicles. The finit is said to consist of many 
beiTioB attached to a receptacle, and the latter elongating as the fruit advances to maturity, gives them the appear- 
ance of a long bunch of red cun'ants. From Nepal and Sikkim. Introduced by Dr. Wallich some years since to 
iCew. Flowers in June. — Bot, Mag., t. 4614. 

Pbuiculauis mollis, Wedlich, Soft-leaved Indian Lousewort. — Order, Sorophulariaeero (Linariad tribe.) — 
A small herb, probably perennial, but uncultivablo. It has an erect, simple stem, a foot high, bearing pinnate 
leaves, with pinnatifld pinnm, the leaves passing into bracts upwards. In the axils of these, forming whorls, 
grow tho small, deep purple, two-lipped flowers. From the mountains of Northern India; introduced about 1849 
to Kew.— Mag., t. 4599. 

EpioENBiiUM voLxrruM, Limdkg, Volute-flowered Epidondrum. — Order Orebidacem (Orchid tribe). — A greenish- 
white-flowerod terete-stemmed stove epiphyte, of no beauty. It is from Central America, and was introduced in 
1849 by G. U. Skinner, Esq., to the garden of the Horticultural Society. 

Oapsxcum cbebolum, Bertohni. Waxy-fruited Capsicum. — Order, Solanacoas (Nightshade tribe.)— A curious, 
half shrubby plant, with oval tapering leaves, downy aU over. Tho flowers are succeeded by curved-down 
conical fruit, of a bright lemon colour, and haviug a waxy appearance. It is from tlio west coast of South America, 
and was introduced by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter in 1850. 

Hota OuMiNOiANA, Ikeaiene. Cuming's Hoya. — Order, Asclopiadaccro (Asclepiad tribe.)— A curious soandent, 
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eummer-blooming, Btove shrub) of eroot growth) with dense sessile cordato leayoS) somewhat downy beneath) 
arranged in a decussate manner. The axillary clusters of flowers are not showy, they being of a yellowish green 
oolouF) the coronet purplish brown. It is from the Philippine Islands, and was introduced in 1850 by Messrs. 
Veitch of Exeter. 

SwAMMERDAMiA OIOMERATA, Hooul. Cluster-flowercd Swammerdamla.- Order, Asteraocoe (Composite plants.) 
worthless half-liardy evergreen bush, with small roundish leaves, dull green above ' vhito with doM n 
beneath) the straggling branches bearing small clusters of w^hito flowers. From New Zealand ; introduced about 
1860. Flowers in spring. 

Mimosa i:traoueebis, looker and AmotL Urogup’^r Mimosa. — Order) Fabaccee * ^umiacis plants.) — A 
curious spiny half-hardy shrub, with bipinnato finely-divided shining foliage, and bearing a the summer montlis 
balls of thread-like flowers of a reddish or brick-dust colour. From the Banda Oriental. Introduced in 1841 by 
the Hon. W. F. Strangways, to the Hortioultural Society of London. 

Arbutus vauia^s, Bentkam, Variable Strawberry tree. — Order, Ericacem (Heathwort trioe.) — Syn. A. 
moUUi Hooker; .id. Lindley.—An cvergroon, spring-blooming, greenhouse shrub, with dull groon b*avos, 

hoary beneath, and having terminal panicles of white and pink urceolatc blossoms. From Mexico. Introduced 
by Mr. Hartweg in 1846. 

Gauitueria nummularijB) Be CandoUe, Money w ori-leavcd Gaulthoria. — Order Ericacece (Heathwort tribe). 

A neat trailing evergreen greenhouse plant It has roundish, hairy, alternate leaves, and axillary small white 

flowers, hidden by the foliage, and svioceeded by reddish purple berries. It is a native of the Himalaya, and w'us 
introduced to the gai-dens of her Majesty at Frogmoro. 

Catasetuh banouinbum, Lindley. Eta-spotted C.Mta8etum. — Order Orehidaccaj (Orchid tribe).- A Kfrong- 
growing) but not handsome stove perennial, with long pseudo-bulbs, light glaucous green leaves, and close 
racemes of greenish flowers, speckled with brown and dull red. It is from Central America, and was introduced 
by Mr. Linden. It is in cultivation as Myanthus sanguineus. 

Olbisostoma uicoTiOii, Bindley. Two-coloiired Oleisostoma. — Order Orexiidace® (Onliid tribe.) — X stove 
epiphyte of little beau the stems and loaves of which are not described. The flow«*rs arc small, pink, smined 
at the base with dingy purple. From Manilla. Introduced in 1848 by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. The latter 
have been described in Paxton* s Flower Garden. 


AMARYLLIDEAN PLAJ!^TS. 

'E cultivate these plants at Kedleaf very successfully, on a shiiple and it^cxpciisivc plan ; and as we 
End them to attract general admiration os an ornament to tlie coTiscrvutory w'hcn in flow u 
succinct detail of our mode may not be unacceptable. 

We preserve them during the greater part of the year in a t\ii>-liglit forcing pit, wdri. h is co*' 
structed on the M’Phail system, that is, the size of the pit bc..ig fixed upon, say eight feet by six foi‘ 
four feet of nine-inch brick-work is built up in the pigeon-liole fashion s on this is built two feet ^ ‘ 
single brick-a^ork, on which rests the frame and lights. An arched eiftrancc is left at one end of the 
pigeon-hole work, and the interior, in tho autumn, is jammed full of oak leaves. Linings of leaves are 
al^ provided at the same time, and these are confined by nine-inch brick-work, eighteen me1ie.s from 
the pif at bottom, two feet six inches at top, and four feet six inches in perpendicular d jh It is 
best to sink at least three feet below the ground-line. For tlie support the plants, slate slabs are 
laid on the ledge formed by the junction of the mne-iuoh and single bri k-work. 

The culture is very simple and easy. Wo procure the bulbs in September or October, when .luite 
dormant, and pot them in a soil coro][K)8ed of two ports rich friable loom and one part leaf mould, with 
a little silver sand, leaving nearly holf tho bulb exposed. They are placed in the pit, and no water is 
given. About February, they will begin to throw up the ftower stems, when watering may begin, 
and they should be remioyed to a light part of on early vinery or forcing-house. Just before tlu> 
flowerk expand, remove thtitact to tho coufiervatory, and water freely. After the flowering is over, le- 
move them back to the„p|^’and os soon as the leaves begin to turn yellow^ gradually withhold water 
until they arc again apd dormant. Top dress in the autumn, and shake out and re-pot every 
secs^dye^. 

the linings rcq;ture to be topped up now and then ; and every autumn both the linings and interior 
are renewed whh fi'esh leaves. They are covered up securely in severe weather, the same as with 
other plants in cold pits. — J ohm Cox, Gardener te W. WeUSf Eeq.t MedUaf. 











STYLIDIUM AHMEaiA.--ACACIA UNDUI.A2F0LIA. 



STYLIDIUM ARMEKIA. 


L ADILLARDIEHE gave this name to a epccics of Stylcwort found in Van Diemen’s Land* 
and the present plant, colfbcted, we believe, by Mr. Drummond, in New Holland, docs not appear 
to differ in any material feature. Our drawing was made in the Chelsea Botanic Garden last summer, 
from a plant which had been presented by Messrs. Henderson of the Fine Apple Nursery. It is a very 
pretty plant, well deserving of cultivation, having the aspect of S. graminifoUum^ but possessing 
broader leaves, and larger, as well as deeper-coloured flowers. It comes near the plant which 
Dr. It. Brown has named S, fnelastachya^ and perhaps that is not distinct from the S, Armeria. In 
cultivation, it proves to be a herbaceous perennial, with tall leafless flower-stalks i^uing from tufts 
of linear sword-shaped loaves. The scape is smooth below, but clothed with small glandular hairs on 
the upper part among the flowers. The flowers arc arranged in a long and tolerably close raceme, 
arising fi'oni short stalks in the axils of acute lanceolate bracts of about equal length ; they are largo 
and showy, of a pui^plish crimson colour. The flowering stem becomes much longer than the leaves as 
the dowering ]>eriod ptisses over, and at seed-time greatly exceeds them. — A. 11. 

This pretty species of Stylcwort, though a native of New Holland, like many plants from the 
same couiitiy, enjoys a little extra heat in the growing season, and tlic warmtli of an intermediate 
house is a suitable excitement for it from February until it begins to show its flowers, when full air 
and liglit are necessary to give colour. Indeed, a great number of New Holland plants, to grow them 
to perfection, like a gentle moist heat in the growing season, wliich is, in fact, only in imitation of their 
native habitats, where the heat is much greater than in our ordinary greenhouses. This plant is best 
pi'opagated by seeds, which are produced freely, and require to be sown in sandy x>eat soil, and to be 
Icept in a close frame afterwards, until the young plants got well established, after which they may be | 

kept in the greenhouse. The plants may also be increased, but not so readily, by division. The cstab- j 

lished plants require a light rich soil, consisting of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, to which plenty of | 

gritty sand and cliarci[||^ must be added. After they are potted, place them in a gentle heat, as indicated | 
above, and encourage them to robust and healthy growth. To form a fine specimen an established plant 
is nccessar}', and therefore a succession of young plants must always be grown on. Indeed, to pro- 
duce a fine mass, several seedling plants might, at the final shifting, be placed together in a large pot. 
When the plants ore thoroughly established, manure-water may be used once or twice a-week, and the 
plants must bo syringed to keep them cleai* of insects, especially of the red spider. Should this, or 
the thrip, another insect iKst, at any time infest them, give a good dusting of sulphur after syringing, 
allowing it to remain on for a few days, and then washing it off agaiii. — A, 
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ACACIA UNDDL^OLIA. 


f HIS fine species of Acacia is cultivated in Messrs. Henderson’s Nursery at Pine Apple Place, under 
the name of A, olemfbliay but it is undoubtedly the A. unduhtfoUa of Allan Cunningham, a species 
many years since introduced to our gardens, but apparently lost j for we do not remember to liave 
recently seen it in cultivation. It is, of course, an Australian plant, and is one of the finest species we 
possess for the conservatory. Our drawing was made at Messrs. Henderson’s, where it fiowers in the 
early spring months. 

It forms a graceful shrub, seldom exceeding four feet in height, and is of variable, irregular habit, 
much branched, the branchlets being of dark colour, crowded with axillary flowers to their veiy 
extremity, and densely clothed with short, cinereous hair^ In the cultivated state the branclilets are 
brown, sub-angular, pilose, and of spreading, dependent habit. The phyllodes are copious, alternate, 
often an inch long, sometimes but little longer than broad, (elliptical or ovate, as frequently equilateral 
as oblique, especially in wild sp<*einiens. Th^ are of veiy flexuose surfacc\ with undulated thickened 
margins, or arc almost entii'cly plane, acuminate, with an attenuated, curved mucro ; the upper iq^gin 
more wavy than the lower, and, near the base, famished with a rather prominent oval gland ; smooth, 
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THE VINEOAE PLANT. 


having several faintly marked primary veins, diveiging from the midrib at an angle of 4d degrees, and 
running parallel to each other. Tho flowers are bright yellow in solitary heads, and pairs of heads, 
projecting beyond the phyllodos, upon stalks arising from the axils of the latter. — A. H. 

In a genus of plants remarkable for the sameness of their flowers, the present subject is certainly 
one of the most distinct and desirable, not only on account of its profuse habit of blooming, but like- 
wise for the distinct character of tlio plant. The Acacias aro not difiicult to cultivate. Most of them 
strike root with facility ; and they may also be raised from seed, which some of them produce with 
great freedom. The best cuttings aro the' little, short, sturdy pieces, produced from the sides of the 
main brandies ; and when they can be taken off with a heel or piece of the mature wood adhering, 
they arc less liatilc to damp. When tho cuttings ore procured, smooth the bottom of each with a 
sharp knife, and insert them about half an inch deep, making the sand tolerably firm. The cutting- 
pot should be prepared by first thoroughly di*aining, and then filling it to within an inch of the rim 
with turfy loam, peat, and sand, filling the remaining portion with silver sand. If you have a close 
pit, frame or hand-glass, beU-glasscs will not be necessary, but if not, they must be used. The cuttings, 
at tho time they are taken off, must be about half ripe, and the cutting-pots should be placed in about 
tlie some temperature as that from'which the cuttings were taken. Acacias may also be increased by 
cuttings of the roots, and a well-established plant will fhmish a considerable supply. The strong 
roots must be cut into pieces about two inches long, and be inserted like cuttings, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch exposed to tho light, from which young shoots will be produced. 

If you are desirous of growing large specimens, select well started young plants, and pot them, any 
time during spring, in equal portions of peat and rich turfy loam, to which some charcoal and gritty 
sand may be added. The soil should bo broken tolerably fine, and, if the plants are well rooted, a 
tolerable shift may bo given, As tho plants will grow with great freedom, supply them liberally with 
water, and springe them daily in the growing season, not more to promote free growth than to secure 
their being kept quite clear from insects. Molinre water may bo used occasionally when the pots are 
full of roots, and care must be token to stop the plants regularly, and to traimikem into proper form. 
Towards the end of tho season, when the growth is nearly completed, place the plants in the full sun, 
to secure the ripening of tho wood, as, unless the wood is properly matured, they will not flower pro- 
fusely, especially if the plants are in free and luxuriant growth. The Acacias are very liable to be 
attacked by white scale, the best remedy for which is hot water, applied with a syringe until the in- 
sects are washed off,— A. ^ 


THE VINEGAR PLANT. 

M VERY interesting series of observations respecting the Vinegar plant, were recently laid before 
^ the* Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Dr. Balfour. Of these, which we have not hitherto been 
enabled to notice, we now present a summary : — 

Much interest has been recently excited by the statements relative to the Vinegar Plant. This 
plant, which has a tough gelatinous consistence, when put into a mixture of treacle, stigar^and water, 
gives rise to a sort of fermentation by which vinegar is produced. After six or eight weeks the 
original plant can be divided into two layers, each of which acts as an independent plant, and when 
placed in syinp continues to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain periods of growth. Tho vinegar 
thus pi'oduced is always more or less of a syrupy nature. Various conjectures have been hosarded as 
to the origin of the so-called Vinegar plant, some stating that it camd from South America, or other 
distant regions, and othersjthat it is a spontaneous production. Lindley states that it is a peculiar 
form of PemeUUum g/oiictfiii, or common blue mould. Hiere seems to be no doubt that it is an 
anomalous state of mould, or of some fimgus allied to it, and the peculiarity of form and consistence 
^ appears to be owing to the' material in which it grows. In place of producing the usual cellular spori- 
£ ferous stalks, the mycelium increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular threads interlacing 
m together in a reinaikable manner, and producing one expanded cellular mass, with occasionally rounded 
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bodies like spores in its substance. The cellular filaments are seen under the microscope. The ten- 
dency to divide in a znerismatic manner is common in many of the lower classes of plants, and this 
seems to bo what occurs at a certain period of growth, when the plant divides into two laminte in a 
horizontal manner. If the plant is allowed to continue growing, it forms numerous laminm, one above 
the other, somewhat like the mode in which some monocotyledonous stems or corms increase. The 
anomalous forms of fungi, in certain circumstances, have lately excited much interest, and Mr. Berkeley 
has called attention to some of the remarkable transformations which they undergo. These transfor- 
mations arc such, that many forms considered as separate genera are now looked upon as mere varieties 
of one species. 

That mould of various kinds, when placed in syrup,' shows the same tendency to form a fiat 
gelatinous, or somewhat leather^' expansion, is shown by the following experiments Some mould 
that had grown on an apple was put into syrup on the 5th March, 1851, and in the course of two 
months, there was a cellular flat expanded mass formed, while the syrup was converted into vinegar. 
Some of the original mould was seen on the surface in its usual form. Some mould from a pear was 
treated in a similar way at tlie same time, and the results were similar. So also with various moulds 
growing on bread, tea, and other vegetable substances, llie effect of these moulds was iu most cases 
to cause a fermentation, which resulted in the production of vinegar. In another experiment on the 8th 
November, 1850, a quantity of raw sugar, treacle, and water, were put into a jar without any plant 
being introduced, and tlicy were left untouched till‘ March 5, 1851. When examined, a growth like 
that of the Vinegar plant was visible, and vinegar was termed. The plant was removed and put into 
fresh syrup, and again the production of vinegar took place. 

It would apiiear firom experiment that when purified white sugar alone is used to form syrup, the 
plant when placed in it does not xiroduce vinegar so readily, the length of time required for the change 
varying from four to six months. There may possibly be something in the raw sugar and treacle 
which tends to promote the acetous change. 

Dr. Oreville, than%hom few ore better acquainted with the lower orders of vegetation, has stated 
his belief, that the Vinegar plant is an abnormal state of some fungus. It is well known that many 
fungi, in peculiar circumstances, present most remarkable forms; for instance, the so-called genus 
Myconwna of Pries, as well as the genus Ozomum, Even some of the Agarics present anomalous 
appearances, such as the absence of the pileus, &c., in certain instances. The remarkable appearances 
of Dry-rot, in different ciroumstances, are w& known. 


GARDEN NOTES OP THE MONTH. 

[R. VAN BUREN, in the American Horticultuiist (vi., 575), notices, in respect to blue flowers 1. 
That a large majority of our native plants, bearing blue floweiu, bloom either early iu spring or )atc 
in autumn, and he enquires, — Do blue flowers requii'e and consume more oxygen than those of other 
colours? The bruised petals or expressed juice of red flowers exposed to the atmosphere chango to a 
blue colour : Is this caused by absorption of oxygen ? If so, may not plants consume a greater | 

quantity at these seasons than when the air is in a more rarified state ? Or does the intensify of the | 

solar rays alone cause a redundancy of brighter coloured flowers in summer P 2. Wild blue-flowering 
plants ore more frequently found in moist, shaded situations, than in more exposed, sunny spots. The 
colour of many plants may be changed from pale red to blue, by employing “swamp mould,” and 
keeping them in the shade, Fursuiug these hints, he suggests that blue flowers might, by perseverance 
through several generations, be produced on many plants now producing flowers of other colours. 

Heartsease in pots are likely to form quite a feature at the Metropohtan exhibitions. We hear that 
oar indelhtigable friend, Mr. Turner, of the Eoyel Nursery, Slough, will have plants, fine compact 
^scimens (covered with scores of flowers), eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. Such plants urill 
do more to draw attention to the growth of pansies than as many cut flowers os would cover a rod of 

ground. 0 
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GARDEN NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


As an example that pine growing is progressing in other countries as well as Britain, a Mend writes 
us from the Azores that he out, in 1B51, a Cayenne Pine, weighing twelve pounds ; five Trinidads, 
averaging eight pounds each ; and twelve Moscow Queens, six pounds each (one over seven pounds), 
llie only accommodation I have for growing them is a dung-pit, twelve lights long. As soon os the 
fruit is cut, which is about the end of August, the plants are taken up, the bed refreshed, or renewefi, 
and the strongest suokers are planted out, and by growing them late into the winter, which this 
climate admits of, and keeping them a little later at rest in the spring, I expect to start even a better 
lot than I had last year.” This is gratifying intelligence ; and considering that St. Michael is only 
fourteen days, if the wind is favourable, from England, would not pines pay there as a commercial 
sj)eoulation ? for if cut just os they began to ripen, they would be in prime condition for the table 
when they got to this country. 

Chrysanthemums promise to become very general favourites, and blooming, as they dn, in the very 
depth of winter, deservedly so. Wc have recently received a little brochure, “The Cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum for the production of specimen blooms,” by G. Taylor,* and a very useful little work 
it is. Mr. Taylor is certainly one of the most successful of the metropolitan growers, and though the plan 
he recommends for specimen blooms is not calculated to produce “ specimen ” or handsome plants, still 
there can be no question but that his practice is a good one. We saw his productions at the Stoke 
Newington Show, in November 1851, and we must confess the flowers surpassed our notions of 
perfect growth, some of the blooms being more thelh six inches in diameter. We therefore can confi- 
dently recommend the work os being a good shilling's worth, and a book from which the amateur may 
glean much information, not only upon treatment, but also upon the most suitable kinds to gro^v for 
cut flowers, for specimen plants, and also of the pompons. 

In buying plants, amateurs cannot commit a greater mistake than that of purchasing plants, 
deficient in quality, for the sake of their cheapness; for though they may accord with the free-ti’adcr’s 
notion of “ cheap, cheap,” yet, in the majority of coses they will, as compared witli good plants, be found 
dear. An illustration occurs to us Six months back we purchased a quantity of plants, for which wo 
paid from half a guinea to two guineas each. Among them was one plant of w'hich the nurseryman said, 

« you will SCO, is not my growth, but it is the best I can procure and true enough it bore 

good evidence of not being his growth, and even to the present time, though it has been subjected to 
pi*coisely the same treatment as the others, it is not worth so much as kinds purchased at the same 
price by seventy-five per cent. It is, thereforc, quite certain, that a properly started, well-growm 
plant, may be ** cheap” at ten shillings, while a badly grown one, though quite as large, would be dear* 
at lialf-a-crown. I’riccs in nurserymen’s oatalogues must be regar!icd os I'epresenting a certain article, 
and that which upon paper may be regarded as “ dear,” will, when quality is taken into consi- 
deration, be found very cheap. We have never bought plants at a “ cheap shop ” but once, and wo 
p$4|p,' dearly for our experience, that we shall never deal at such a shop again* The labourer is 
worthy of his hire and good plants arc wortliy of their price. In tliis as in all other garden requi- 
sites, the best will be found the cheapest. — P. 

The Anomatheca cruenta is an excellent little plant for small beds, or for planting near the 
edges of largo ones or borders, and answers exceedingly well under the following treatment : — Early in 
March pot the bulbs in equal parts of loom, dung, and leaf-mould, with a good admixture of sand, 
putting four bulbs in a pot; place them in a pit, or cold frame, until the season arrives for turning out, 
when tliey should be planted in a bed of similar compost, without disturbing the roots. With ordinary 
attention they will then gi*ow vigorously, and flower profusely, from June to November. If bloom is 
all that is i*equircd, the seed-pods should be cut away as the blossoms foil ; but if increase of stock bo 
required, seed may be eaify saved, and bulbs raised; they are also readily increased by offsets. The 
bulbs should be taken up before frost sets in, potted in silver-sand, and stored in a diy place secure 
against frost for the winter. « 

« • LanOon : Published by the Author, 7, P«rk Street, Stoke Newington. 



THE WARIEGTON PLANT CASE. 
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THE WAEINGTON PLANT CASK 


W E have already (p 5) given a view of the parlour aquarium, contrived by Mr. Wariugton, and 
which may well boor hie name ; and have also explained in his own words the principles on 
which success depends. These principles, it must be obvious, admit of various modes of application 
so that our former illustration is to be regarded rather os an exemplification of the principle than 
as a model. 

Wo now subjoin another design for an aquarium, or Warington case, with the view to indicate, to 
some extent, the variety which may bo attained, by combining this with the Wardian case. It will 
be obvious that this combination will afford scope for a much greater variety of form than would have 
been brought out by confining them chiefly to the growth of aquatic plants, and tliis amount of 
variety will afford opportunity for the display of a greater amount of ornamentation. 



TUB WAHINOTOS PLANT CASK. 


The design now submitted, from the pencil of A. Aglio, Esq., jun., is intended to consist of an 
oiiiamcntal zinc frame-work, a slate bottom, and the whole of the sides to consist of glass, used in plates, 
as large os the fittings will allow. The front and back will thus each consist of a single plate, and 
the absence of frame- work of every kind will admit of the whole interior being viewed without obstruc- 
tion. The convex ends of the basin portion arc also intended to be of gloss formed into the exact shape 
and size required. 

Tlie mass of imitation rook in the centre must be formed expressly for the reception of the plknts, 
good drainage beuig an essential feature, so that the soil may not become soddeued. The whole is 
supposed to be supported by an appropriate and elegant stand. 

’It is interesting to mention that the Zoological Society intend to fit up a case on Mr. Warington's 
principle in their garden in the Hegent’s Park. 


THE CAMELLIA.-— SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 


THE CAMELLIA. 


® F all the greenhouse plants this has been generally esteemed as the best, because of the line 
appearance of the plant at all times, and its extreme beauty when in flower. The plant is always 
grand, the foliage being broad, deep green, and shining; but there is nothing so rich as its bursting 
blossoms. 

When the cultivation of Camellias is commenced with plants sent in small pots from a nursery, and 
they are intended to bo grown of a good form, — ^if they are at all lanky in their growth, it is best to 
cut off their heads at once, or to cut them in pretty severely, taking care, however, not to out below 
the point where they were “ worked. The plants will branch out freely and become much hand- 
somer for this operation ; and it is as well to lose the first season as to grow a plant that is ugly, atid 
will require to be cut down ultimately, for the older it gets the loss traceable it is. 

It is often complained that Camellias will not set well for bloom : this arises from bad maAgement 
As soon as they begin to grow they require greater warmth and no chock. In the summer months 
they often get put out in the open air to experience the changes of wetness and diyness, hot sun, cold 
winds, &c., whereas they should be in some well sheltered place, where neither the mid-day sun nor 
the north or cast wind can reach them. A greenhouse without fire heat, and with shade against the 
mid-day sun, will be found perhaps the best place for them, unless they are placed in a canvas house 
such as Tulips ore grown under; they continue growing there till the bloom-buds are developed, which is 
almost a matter of certainty. The fault in the management of these is much the same as that which 
attends American plants. Directly we have had the bloom we are careless of the plant ; instead of 
which, it is the time, of all others that we should be most careful ; for stinting tliem of water, giving 
them the hot sun, exposing them to north-east winds or high winds of any kind, or allowing them 
too much wet — which, if exposed in a rainy season is inevitable, will assuredly spoil the next year's 
bloom. 

When, therefore, we commence growing the Camellia from a small ^lant, the gi*cenhouse*— and a 
part of it out of the draught,—^ the coolest part of an airy stove, would be the best place, and they 
should not be exposed to the open air until they have completed their growth and set their bloom buds. 
If we grow the plant in the stove, it must be brought by degrees into the greenhouse, and then into a 
cold pit. It is rapid change flrom heat to cold, or from cold to heat, excess of water, or too little of it, 
that makes them cast their buds. The Camilla is by no means a tender plant, but it does not thrive 
well in rapid changes. „ ^ 

As often as a pot gets filled with roots, so often should they te^shifted to larger pots; but this 
should be as the bloom declines and before they make their growth, or not till they have begun to 
swell their buds in the early months previous to opening, in boUi which states the plant wants extra 
nou^rishiqent ; but the shifting must be managed without the least disturbance to the fibres, or the 
plants wotdd throw their buds. The soil for the Camellia should be loam from rotted turves, onc-half ; 
cow or horse dung fully rotted to mould, one-fourth ; peat, one-fourth. These ingredients sliould be 
well mixed. — X. Z. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

S yCADEE, which, fro^ the number of their fossil species, must have occupied a far more impor- 
ta:^ place in the anc^mt, than in the present vegetable world, accompany their allies, the 
Conifbme, from the coal foteation upwards, hut are almost entirely wanting in the variegated sand- 
stone, which contains the j^mains of a luxuriant growth of certain conifers of peculiar form, Voltzia, 
Haidingera, and Albertia. The Cycadem attain a maximum in the keuper and the lias, which contain 
different species ; in the cretaceous rocks marine plants and naiades predominate*^ Thu8,«the 
fb^est of Cyeadem of the oolitic peiTod has long disappeared, and in the oldest groups of the tertiary 
foiMfion this family' is very subordinate to the coniferm and the palms. The lignites, or beds of 
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CALCEOLARIA TKTRAOOXA. 


brown cool, which are found in each division of the tertiary period, contain, among the earliest land 
cryptogomia, some palms, a great number of coniferm with well-marked annual rings, and arborescent 
forms (not coniferous) of a more or less tropical ohoractcr. The middle tertiary period is marked by 
the re-establishment, in Aill numbers, of the families of palms and cycadete; and finally, the most 
recent shows great similarity to our present vegetation, exhibiting suddenly and abundantly various 
pines and firs, cupuliferae, maples, and poplars. The dicotyledonous stems in lignite are occasionally 
characterized by colossal size and great age. In a trunk found near Bonn, Noggerath counted 792 
annual rings. In the turf bogs of the Somme, at Yseux, near Abbeville, a trunk of an oak tree has 
been found above fourteen feet in diameter, which is an extraordinary thickness for the extra-tropical 
parts of the old continent. — Humboldt ' b Cosmos* 

The Spanish Dagger Plant, Yucca aloifoUa, a plant very commonly used in Jamaica for making 
fences, yields a fine paper-looking substance, which is got by breaking the lower part of the leaf along 
the midrib, then pulling each half gently from the cuticle which covers the upper surface. It is most 
cosily got from the young leaves, as in them only it separates freely. It can also be got equally well 
from the young leaves of the Yucca ghriosa. It is an excellent article for making artificial fiowers, 
os it takes on colours freely. 

In Junghuhn B ** Travels in Java,** we find an account of the remarkable forests completely cover- 
ing an ancient volcanic mountain (Manella-wanzie), over 9000 feet high. The woods near the summit 
have a ver}' peculiar character. One of the most frequent and conspicuous trees is Thihaudia vulgaris, 
the trunks of which here attain enormous thickness, some as much as ton, others eight, most above six 
f[)ot in circumference. Affected by the exposure of the elevation, they are gnarled, curved, and abun- 
dantly branched at a height of three to six feet from the ground, their branches being very much con- 
torted, and spreading widely. Thihaudia rosea and GauUheria leucocarpa (fifteen feet high), Photinia 
integrifolia (twenty-five to thirty feet high), Chfiaphaliumjamnieum, and Vireya retusa, are other cha- 
racteristic plants ; but Leptospermumjavanicum, with its white-spotted dome of leaves spreading over 
the Vireya, or a Gnaphalium,QM. Hedera squarrosa, creeping fiEurand wide among the tranks and branches 
of the other trees, arc particularly striking. Scarcely a tree is found of which the trunk is not short 
and divided low down into numerous gnarled, curling, and most iiregular branches. The tree-fern 
Cyathea oligocarpa, which rises fifteen or twenty feet high, straight as a dart, and bearing its 
radiating crown of fronds at the summit, becomes thereby the more conspicuous. Herbaceous ferns 
are abundant, as also other Cryptogams, such as fungi. But the most curious of this tribe are the 
mosses {Hypna, Leskeee, &c.), which clothe the trunks and main branches of the trees with cushions 
a foot and more in thickness, exoggerati^ the monstrous appearance already given by the irregular, 
twisted mode of growth. They also cover the damp ground to such an extent, that the flowers of the 
rhizanth, Balanopliora elongata, parasitical in the roots here, can scarcely cut their way through. 
While the mosses clothe the trunks and main branches with their deep green cushions, heightening 
the gloom of the forest, the smaller branches and twigs are overgrown with whitish grey lichens 
( Usnea), fluttering in the wind, and completing the character of such an ancient forest, hoary with 
time. — A. H. 


CALCEOLABIA TETRAGONA. 

P OSSESSING considerable beauty in itself, this shrubby species of SUpperwort promises to afford 
materials which may effect that improvement in the worn-out garden Calceolarias which the 
Gape species of Pelargonium are beginning to bring about in the case of the enfeebled florists’ breed 
of this latter popular flower. If its properties can at all be brought to bear upon the domesticated 
SUpperwort, we may yet hope to see some of their acquired beauty of flower, united with a vigorous 
constitution and good habit of growth. 

The species has been lately introduced from Pmru by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter, and was produced 
by them at the London exhibitions during the past summer. It forms a true shrub with a ooiog^ibt 
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rAICrOLAWA TSTBAOOVA* 




t&oiigti not exactly agreeing with the artificial ** cherry-bob ” standard^ ie not at all ineloganti it is to 
be hoped that eoine penoverijeg hybiidizcre will at once endeaTonr» by its aid^ to rescue the Calceolaria 
as a garden flower firom the negleot into which the execrable habit it has now acquired has almost 
everywhere consigned it. ^ 

like the other shrubby species of Slipporwort, the present may be increased readily by means of 
cuttings of the young shootat and the plants will grow &eely in a mixture of equal parts of tm^ 
i|l(r»ui, peat» and leaf mould. It» of course, requires greenhouse protection.-— M« ' 
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MERCURIALE ANNUELLE.' 


Famille naturelle. Lies Euphoubiees* 

Systeme sexuel; Dioecie, EirNEAifDniE. 

Mercarialis annua. Lin^. 

Vulgairement , la Joirolcy la 'vignole, la rimbergCj lemercont. 

Cette planie cst si frequemment employiSe cn mcdccine^ qu^oii 
esi tr^s-heureax de la trouvcr dans tous les jardiDS, ou.souvent 
die incommode par sa fecondite. Sa tige est haute d'un ou deinc 
pieds , droite, rameuse et anguleuse. Ses feuillcs sont oppo- 
sees, grandesy ovales, pointues, deniees, d^un vert clair et tr^s- 
glabrcs. Les fletirs miilcs et les (Icurs femellcs sont situ^es ordinal- 
rement sur des individus diffiSrens. Les m&les ont les fleursdisposees 
en dpis grdles ei pedoncules, et des ^tamines au nombre de douze. 
Les fleurs femelles se trouvent aux aisselles des feuilles, cn ^pis 
presque gemines et scssiles; elles ont un ovaire didyme, deux filets 
courts , stcriles et serr^s centre i’ovaire , deux styles et quatre 
stigma tes. Le fruit est une capsule &deux coques et & deuxgraines. 

Fjleurit; pendant une grande partie dc Tannee. 

Habite; dans nos jardins et dans nos liaies. 

Denomibt ATiON. En allemand, das jahrige Bingelkrnut , Ben- 
gelkroM; en anglais, the annual mercury; en danois, bingclurt; 
cn italien, mercoreUa; en boheme,, plana barylika. 

Usages. On s^en sert dans presque toutes les dik;octions«Kemol- 
lienteset laxatives, surtout pour les lavemens qu'’on ordonne aux 
femmes en couche. On en prepare un syrop simple , pour lUicher le 
ventre, pousser les urines*, et un syrop compose, pour purifier le 
sang, fortifier Testomac et faciliter la digestion, ainsi que pour 
preserver de la sciatique ct de Thydropisie. Quelques raedecins 
preiendent neanmoins que ce medicament ne convient pas aux 
personnes d'un tempiSrament sec, m<^lancolique , surtout dans 
les pays chauds. Cette plante entre dans le IcJnitif , dans le catho- 



licoibi et dans plaueurs'autres cmnpociiions. Quel<{aes personnes 
en font bouUlir une poigniSc dans un bouillon de vcau , qu’ils 
prennent & )eun pour l&cher le ventre. 

CtJLTuna. On ue la cuhive que dans les ^coles de botanique et 
de pbarmacie, parce qu’elle se trouvc dans presque tous les 
jardins. • 

exPLicaxiozr db la planchb. 

X. !\fcrcuriale annuelle, indlvidu miile. i. Fleur mile ^rossie. 
3 . Fruit de grandeur naturellc. 4> Idem, gross! et coupe iraus- 
versalemcnt. 








UYFOXia EOOPERIl.— 8WA1MSONA OfHIORNlI. 


HYPOXIS BOOPERII 

W E are indebted for our drawing of tbui fine grecnhouee perennial to the Bev. T. Roop^, of Wiek 
Hill, Brighton. It is a most elegant plant, even when not in fiower, but it has also the recom- 
mendation of being a very free bloomer, Mr. Hooper’s plant having continued in blossom from March 
until August. Under the infiucnce of sunshine, the golden stars of these Hypoxids are very attractive, 
and especially so in this if. Mooperii^ from their size as well as their number. 'JThe species is allied to 
if. steUipilis, but is a larger and much there showy plant. 

On a short stout erect rhizome, the elongate leaves are disposed in three ranks, about four being 
produced at one time in each scries ; they measure from nine to eighteen inches in length, and are 
about an inch and a half in breadth ; the base is narrowed, and there they embrace the stem ; the apex 
ifl drawn out into a long tapering point. Both surfaces boar stellate hairs, but those on the upper 
surface arc scattered, whilst those below are more dense, and produce a hoary appearance. The fiower- 
scape is about a foot long, and hears from four to six fiowers, disposed in a kind of two-tier umbel. 
At the base of each pedicel is a subulate bract shorter than the pedicel itself, and having a membranous 
border; the pedicels are about %s long as the perianth, and, as well as the bracts and outer surface of 
the perianth, are covered by long shaggy white hairs. The flowers are bright clear yellow inside, 
green without, and, when expanded, are nearly an inch and a half id diameter, forming a, brilliant 
golden six-pointed ^ar. The three outer divisions of the perianth are ovatc-lauceokte, shaggy cm the 
outside, the thi'oo inner broader, very obtuse, and hairy only at the very base. There are six yellow 
ercoto-patent stamens, having an arrow-shaped base, and attached to short flat conical filaments. 

We have not found any described species which agrees with the present, and have therefore much 
pleasure in appending to it ||hc name of its discoverer, Captain £. Rooper, by whom also it has been 
introduced to our gardens. It was found by Captain Rooper growing near the mouth of the Bufialo 
river in Kaflroria, and was introduced in October 1848. 

This is an easily managed greenhouse or frame plant It requires complete rest and drought in 
winter, with immunity from frost, and a sunny situation through the summer. The soil should bo 
sandy, and the pots thoroughly drained. The only means of increase is by seed, which Mr. Hooper’s 
plant has already essayed to perfect hut we believe no progeny has as yet been obtained.— M. 


SWAINSOXA OSBORNIl.t 

r lS novel and very distinct species of Swaiiy^na has been raised by Messiw. Osborn & Sons of the 
Fulham Nursisry, and dowered with them in October 1851, when our drawing w'as made. It hod 
been sent thorn by a correspondent from the Darling Downs, in Australia, where it was found growing 
by the side of water. Messrs. Osborn expect it to prove nearly hardy, it having been kept by them 
during winter plunged under shelter along with hardy herbaceous plants. The plants potted early in 
spring, and kept in a cold draiiie, bloomed in the course of the summer and autumn. It is a very , 
ornamental half-hardy sub-herbaceous perennial. 

The habit of the plant is dwarf, add it is a very free bloomer. The stems are suffiniticose, erect, 
branehed, and faintly streaked. The unequally-pionate leaves consist of many (nine to fifteen, usually 
tw^elvo) pairs of email linefllr-oblong retuse leaflets, narrowed towards the base, channelled by a sunken 
midrib, and having a smooth sukdace to the naked but under a lens seen to be Iprinkled over, 

< ei^eoiaUy when young and on the lower surfiioe, with minute transparent warts or glands. They 
have soiall bluntly triangular sti|mle8 at their baae^ The flowers are large, few in number on the 
raoemea, but the latter are numcrmis, and grow about os long os the leaves, sometimes longmr ; the 

* jy, MjMrij, XL PfIjOis; IssvMliHhrkMii, rwumd, slongsie, SAutely keeled, narrowed below and imbrleoto at the b$m, 
t^perlnc into s long gotait, doUiied sboye irith inattered ateUate kain, lonate beneath; wape iw to nix flowered, mtieb ehorter 
than the leaws, «nd ae wedl as the braeto pedloeli and anterior of perHnth ahaggy with long halre; pedieeU ae long aa iha 
gWianth, eBoeaUng Um anholsto ttembraiioifa-edged to 

, t AeolsaoMi Oatomlt, n. ap.-«Oafl!rut!hoae, smooth; lipavaa of nine to fifteen pairs of Unear-oblong ntme leaflets ; raoemes ihw 
floavted, Shout aguening the leavee ; pedtoel* wUhout toaoteoles, twioe as long as the oiUate-toothed calyx.— M. 




TBfiATMBHeC or THE JAVAKB8B BHODOPBKDEON. 




pedicels axE twice as long as the calyx, and come from the axil of a small bract, but arc, in our speci- 
men, entirely without braotecdes { the calyx teeth axe fringed with minute transparent hairs, which 
are probably glandular when fresh* The ocdour of the corolla is a deep rose, darker on the kedi, and 
Aiding purplish. In the dried state we find but imperfect traces of calli on the standard. The stigma 
is bearded on one side along the back, which character, conjointly with its habit and the propor- 
tions of the corolla, has led us to vefor it to Swainsona. The firuit we have not seen, but the ovary is 
shorter than the stamens, smooth, and attached by a footstalk about as long as the calyx. 

To cultivate this plant well, it should, whan growing freely, be liberally shifted into a good corn- 
post of peat and loam, and early in spring the tops of the shoots should be removed, in order to pro- 
dnoe a greater nnmber of stems, and these should be suffered to grow on till they flower. Cuttings of 
the young shoots will afford means of propagation. Until its hardiness has been ascertained, it should 
be treated as a fruifne plant — M. 


TEBATipafT OF THE JAVANESE IlHODODENBRON. 

n BMIEERS of the Rhododendron must look upon the recent addiffons to this group of flowering 
AA shrubs with high anticipations, and, no doubt, a new era is about to commence in the history of 
these Avourite shrubs. Ithododendron javnmeum stands conspinious among novelties, being 
new in colour, the flowers bold, of much substance, and freely produced ; and the foliage broed and 
glossy. In Java, this plant is found growing on volcanic mountains, at an elevation of 9000 feet and 
upwards. In the same locality ore found the GauUheria hucocariHit a dwarf shrub, with red 
hairy stems, alternate cordate-acuminate serrated loaves, and small lily«of-the-vallcy*like flowers, 
but chiefly rwnftrkable for the numerous white berries with which it is sUldded in the win^r season, 
even when the plant is not more than one foot in height. On the same mountains grows the crimson- 
flowered Vaceimum Hoilmonu, 

Jihodotkndhm javaniewn is partly epiphytal in habit, being found occasionally on the decaying 
trunks of trees } at other times on the sides of the mountains, in a rich vegetable deposit, intermixed 
with spent lava, and which is also overgrown with Mosses, and a ItymenopAyUum very much like our 
native It, tunhridgeri^. Various Lichens, of delicate thread-like texture, cling to the stems and 
branches* It has also been detected, in some instances, on the crumbling walls of old buildings, said 
to be the Idol Temples of the Javanese. In ihcfo native wilds it rarely attains a greater height than 
six feet, and forming a spreading bush. The stems of imported plants of It Javanicuni are strangely 
contorted in their growth, which appears to be produced by the efforts of the plant to disentangle 
Stsdff from the surrounding vegetation \ but seedlings raised in this country are free from curvature, 
either of stem or branch. It is a diflieult plant to import in a living state ; the long sea voyage-- 
generally five months— the pent-up atmosphere, and the extremes of tempe^rature to which it is sub- 
jeettdj being anything but congenial to the well-being of a mountain plant 

The minority of the plants at ptesent in this country were raised from seeds ripened and eolketed 
in Java in 1847, and received early in the spring of 1848. They were immediately sown in the usual 
manner, and hud germinated in about three weeks i and, although they require the greatest attention 
during the first twelve aumths of their existence, after that tims they are as earily managed as an 
ordinary Rhododendron or Aealoa. If the pliats requoe re-potting, let it bl doneassocm as the young 
leaves begin to unfold themselves. The pots lAouId be rather small in proportion to the sise of the 
plants: thedrainage should ooeopy folly onc-tbiid of tfooir dapth, and the vemaiaiiig space covered 
with a layw of rough fibrous jnat The amount of druiBage auQT appear ataaativn, but it must be 
bmme in mind timt the natural looalMyof the {daat ellhu the matt effbedivt diuinag^ 
prevents the retention of drdtor lU; the roots; the fibres, alscbaso axoeadiiigly fine, and m soon itt^red 
any excess td moistore. * 

'1^ most suitable soil for it A Wimbledon and Shirley peat, in equal proportunav.w<eU chopped<>i^ 
fogether, and patted through a ooaree suve, with a tiberal addition vf sharp rilver sand; if tiie peat 

^ 
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TRRAtMENT 07 TH6 MTIKSBB BHODMl'NDIlON. 


BiKMmdB in pel^les, bo much tlie better} if net, a few may be added with advantage to the plant. 
Where each a compoet cannot bo obtained, nee the same aa Ibr Cape Heatha, adding rather taoro eand. 

The plant ie rather impatiimt of the Icnife, and frequently does not break ibr a long tSme alter 
prnning, where the ordinary method ia adq^ted. To remedy this habit, examine the plant oarcftilly 
when firet placed in the heat, and if it haa no appearance of becoming buahy, take a email knife and 
scoop out the central bod or buds, and allow it to break again before it is rcypotted. 

When the young shoots are fully developed, and the leaves have arrived at their frill siae, and are 
beginning to harden, remove the plants to an airy greenhouse or cold pit, where they may remain 
through (he winter ; if placed in the latter, give air daily, according to the weather. Keep tiie foliage 
dry, and supply water very sparingly to the roots. In the spring, as soon as the plants ^w 
symptoms of growth, place them in o house where the atmosphere is kept moist, with a temperature 
of 55** to BO**, or higher in the sun ; sprinkling them doily with tepid water, — ^three times a*day, in 
bright sunny weather, will not be too often. They may remain in this situation till the end of May or 
beginning of June; and they should then be pluuged up to the rim of the pot in an open border, where 
the sun eon shine frilly upon them $ the spaces between the shrubs of an American border will be 
found suitable, provided they do not crowd too near. The attention now required will be to keep 
them well-watered in dry weather. The leaves will soon acquire a fine glossy surface, dark colour, 
and a leathery couristency ; and if the season is mild and showery, they will not nnirequently make a 
second growth out of doots, and sot flowers on the shoots so produced. The plants may remain in the 
open border until the month of September, or later if there is no appearance of frost, when they shonld 
bo placed in a cold greenhouse for the winter as before 

When the flower-buds are beginning to throw of their numerous scales, preparatory to opening, 
place the plant at the wa^jjjkst part of the house ; they will expand all the better fat it, especially if it 
bo early in the season. By this method as many as twenty flowers have been produced in one head, 
all perfect, the individual flowers measuring exactly two and three-quarter inohea across, of a rich 
orange-yellow, and of rmnarkaMy firm texture : the entire head formed a globular elnster, upwards of 
two feet in ciroamforenf», which contumed in perfectioii more than a The probability is 

that much larger heads may be obtained, as this Was from a seedling of only three years age. 

There is a variety of E, jawni&mh with long lanceolate leaves, which vary in siae exceedingly 
on the same plant, being from two to five idehes in length, and from half an inch to tWo inches in 
width at the widest jwrt j it is from the some locality as the broad-leaved soit, and of much slower 
growth, but has not yet flowered. 

Although among the reoeotly-introduoed Sikkim Ehododendrons there are many i^lendidkiads, it 
is lomarkabls that yellow is a scarce colour among thorn. J2. R, TFtyAfri, and two or three 

others, are of a straw colour, and R, kpiMmn is described as having flowers of a dark yellow, but here 
the heads are small, and the habit is weak. Hybridists must therefore look to R, Javanieum for a 
new race of hardy yellow hybrids. That these will be obtained, no one who is at all eonveiiant with 
the history of our hardy dca^ist sorts, can for a moment doubt $ directly, or indiroctly, these have all 
been obtained from R. arhorrnmf some partaking of the character of (secs, and others flowering freely 
when less than a fbot ifl height hardy scarlets at the present time amount to upwards of thirty 
sorts. For the purposes of the ornanieatai planter, the importance of having anew and dlatinct odour, 
friir grouping in clumps, or plantiiigin the American border with the sorts already in cultivation, can 
scarcely be overrated. 

Whether it. yotHtmetOM wiU it is dilBeult to say; but, if not, its progeny 

mostasBUrOdly will be. A Wdsea^ VeeaMioingN^^ diis country, hybridised with 

soveid leading hardy sen^ ah4 theytau^f die first six months of their 

exiitettce* it. rnyfenfewm, JB. JfeWdnmt, and A cmmunom$ufn were treated as greenhouse plants for 
veiy many years, but it is now satis&otorily proved that they are as hardy as the common kinds, at 
host in the ndghbonrhood of London ; tto fldiage is dao much finer than when kept in-docrs. S. 
irimmmmmm softs its flower buds abundantly when j^anted in tlie qpen bordeer, and if taken up, and 


ALOOVE-ATIARIES AND BOWSES. 


potted late in the autumn^ or early in the spring, makes a showy oonservatory ornament, to be letnrned 
to the border after flowering. J2. DMoutue, as a parent, appears to premise flowm of extraordinary 
magnitude, and, what is better, sweet^ented ; and R, etiioAitn Will probably be the parent of a new 
race, admirably adapted for pot eulture, being of a dwarf habit with the foliage of a lively green. In 
fact, there are now sufficient materials for producing almost any given form or colour, and to render 
this eharming fhmily suitable for any required purpose. — Bdcklbt, TooUng, 


ALCOVE-AVIAIIIES AND B0WEK8. 

MIHE grand general principle of piopriety in garden decorations is, that they should never be otgect- 
& less } and this, with the scloction of sites, which should be so fehcitously ehoson as to give to each 
struoturo the appearance of being in a position, as it were, predestined for it, foims the iuudamental 
law of the oodo of landscape gardening. 

The accompanying design for an alcoie-aviaty is intended to occupy a position not distant ft om the 








AH Al,Oim^tXAST. 


renidenoe, and yet concealed ftotn it It should form a point of attraction capable of indneing flwquSnt 
^ils, by its convenient proximity, and yet convey to the spectator an impression of dfreeable surprise 
every time it ^s approached. These conditions are not difficult of Ihlfllmont. The readiest mode 



iUX;OTS*-AmBlEft AND B0VXR8. 


would be tbe fonowiiig;-^L6t oe nippoee a side garden-door of a oountiy bouse (not the prineipal 
entranee) opening upon a small lawn eiuiobed by geometrical flower-beds, or a rosary, the 

midst of which a dry, broad path leads towards the shrubbery, which is entered hy a winding walk, at a 
given point of winch, about halfway through, the visitor is introduced, by a sudden turn, to on open space 
of long, oval form, running longwise inihedireotlon of south-east to north-west. This space should be 
bordered with a neat, but somewhat bold and massive, cement coping, which would form a support of 
congenial character to the pedestals and vases which arc intended to stand on each side of the entrance, 
and, at distances, all round. The entrance idiould bo at the Bouth-easleni end of the oval, opposite to the 
alcove-aviary, which would thus have a favourable aspect, securing the early morning sun, so essential 
to birds, especially in a state of comparative conflnement. Both the entrance and the way out should 
be concealed by wclMesigned windings. 

I propose that the flront and exterior rides of those portions of the structure devoted to the aviary 
should be of one piece of strong gloss, which would enable birds to be seen without the disagreeable 
intervention of wire-work, and at the same time form a protection iVom cold winds and beating rain, 
highly important to the healthy keeping of the birds. On the interior side of each comiftirtment of the 
aviary, I wonld have tHre-work only, os open as the size of the birds might render advisable. Thist 
with the addition of proper ventilation planned under the thatch, would admit a sufficient quantity of 
air, and would place the birds in more open and immediate interoonrae with the visitors, snugly seated 
within the sifide of the alcove, and watching the varying play of sunshine upon the plumage of the 
moving birds, or renewing the food and water of the inhabitants of the aviary, which, it is scarcely 
necessary to state, should be done every day at least once, but if twice, so much the better. For these 
purposes, it is of course necessary tliat a wire-work door, large enough for a person to enter, should be 
framed into^the interior ^||||||^woi*k. 

II will be seen by the derign that a more decorative style of rustic-work is suggested than that 
usually employed, a branch of garden decoration on which 1 intend to offer some advice, accompanied 
by designs, on another oooarion. 

Kustic-work of this character, if found impracticable by the usnal modie-^that of unbarked 
branches judiciously interlaced— should bo rm^hly carved in wood, and varnished with trans- 
parent, but deep brown, varnish; or might be modelled, and then coat in eement* or even in 
iron; and 1 wonder much that low fences, have not been cast in iron in that style, of which, 
however, I riiall treat in a paper on that subject. The edge of the roof is surmounted by smaller 
rustje tracing of a rimilar character* This alcovc-aviory should be well backed-up by thick-growing 
trees of couai^rablc rise, and the plantation should be of sufficient depth to prevent it bring seen 
thro»£^, or the oflbet of a dark back-ground to the struotura would bo destroyed, and the spell of 
seclusion — ^thc great charm of the soene^would be broken. 

An additional interest might be imparted to this seduded spot, by the iuti'odnction of a large but 
excessively simple tazea, containing gold flsb ; into this a gently bubbling ibuntain riiould convey 
a contiiioal BU|>ply of IVOfth water. This tazza should be almost of the dimensions of a miniature 
pond or bariit, while its slight elovafion on a low stand, as designed, would give it a novel and 
architectural character, in keopiiig^witli the other drvssingB of the scone. Hie small fountain in the 
centra might be made to issue Bum an epenitig of miniature rooks, raised slighlly above the level of 
the water, and covered with water^lering Feins and Masses. But the exterior of tho tazza should bo 
kept iteriily cleaned or painted; for wherever animal lifts in whatever form, is the object to be petted 
and oared for, an appearance ri daily gerlbet order and rieanlineaB are tho moat agree- 
able adjuncts to all arrangemeftts Ibr the Tte stand of the tuasa is intended to besornmndod 

at some little distance with a law ramaat coping, withlu widrii some low-growing protusely-flowered 
plant is intended to gTew,-'‘*-aiieh as Thrift at some seasons, doable Dairies at another, or annual 
dwarf LobeBa at another, ^-^whieh would partially break the formality of the coping, without destroying 
its symmetrical rifeot. 

An Aviary and Alcove of this kind might bo approached from the hemse by a ooemd path if 





OK THE QEXMIEATIOK OF CLt;B>-lfOBSK0* 


thought advuahle, in which cace, the entranee from such a path should he flrom the haek, eo as not to 
disfigure the open approach { and in that case a door in the back of the Aloore ehould lead to the 
covered path* which might pass through without interference with the close shrubbery* which should 
effectually shroud the back of the iStrttetttre«-^H. N< Homphuets. 

On the sul^oct of Bowers* we append the foUowiag hints and sketches supplied by another 
correspondont 

It sometimes happens* when trees are out down a few Inches from the ground* that they send up 
shoots all round the stump. Those shoots grow to a greater or loss height* according to cironm* 
stances, and in some oases even attain a size little inferior to the original tree. It is difficult to 
prevent these shoots pushing up feom a tree-stump* which thus often becomes a source of annoyance 
on a lawn or pleasure-ground, while the labour of uprooting it is grudged. om mode of overcoming 
this evil* or rather of comerting an object of annoyance into an object pf utility and ornament, is 



no. l.-^snc STUMP paxpamivo pou a bowi a. 


no. 2 '-oixB HAMA mobs aotaacso 


iUustxatcd by the following sketches. Fig 1 shews the stump of a tree (Adb) with the young 
branches grown up round it ; and Fig. 2 illustrates the fashion in which these brandies may be made 
to form an elegant canopy to one of the most natural of Hustle Seats-'thc stump of the tree ; which 
may* however, be provided with a soft cushion if reqmped. The blanches need simply to be tied 
together by means of wire ** and if a few plants of Ivy and Brier, with one ot two of the more chpice 
climbing Romos aie planted around the base, the whole would soon become very compact and mu« 
tiftiL Tlie wiics ehould not be tied tightly, lest they should cut the branches in the oonrsc of time ; 
and perhaps, for this reason, ordinary string ties would be preferable. — ^D elta. 


ON THE ttEBJONATION OF CLUB-MOSSES. 

S llKAT obscurity has liitherto prevailed on this subject, the apinions of different authors who ha^e 
experimented and written on it presenting many discrepancies. Recent researches, by M. 
Hoftneister and M. Mett||iins, have revealed some very curiems feets respeethig the mode of develop- 
ment of the new Jilants in those speoies which are now moludedanderthegenerie group of ; 

such as the old Z^wgtodUm flmUwulaiwnf hekeHeum^ &o.* in whkfii the spikes bear sporea of two 
kindsf large ones in small number at the base of the ftidt^pike* and small ones in Isage number in 
all tho auooeeding sponsagia. 

From the researches jWt alluded to, it appears that this tribe exhibits {dienomena resembliligy to a 
certain extent, those recently made known in the germinatian of Ferns, only they ere more recondite 
hii^. and escape all but the most searching investigation. It seems that the small spores of the 
iSblopmsilisdo not produoe new plants* but have an office aoalbgmic to that of the pollen gmins of the 
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I 


flowering plants, effecting a fertilisation of a genn produced by the large spore* The riianges which 
these small spores themselves undergo are as follows s— At a variable, but often a long period after 
they are sown, the coat bursts, and a delicate inner coat protrudes a little ; this also becomes ruptured, 
and from it emerge very minute cellular vesicles which have been produced in its interior, and each of 
these bursts to allow the euit of one of those mysterious, actively moving, spiral filaments, such as we 
find in the antheridia” of the other Gryptogamous plants. According to M. Hofmeister, these bodies 
are not set feco until more than five monthf'alter the spores are sown, in Selaginella hitlwiica. 

The other kind of spores is very much larger than the poUinic" spore, and is the true reproductive 
body, analogous to the ovule of flowering plants. The changes which it exhibits arc very remarkable, 
and it requires very minute microscopic dissection to trace them. At the time these large spores are 
shed from tho sporan||[^m, an exceedingly delicate layer of cellnlar tissue is found inside the thick 
coat, at the upper end. This layer of cells is analogous to the delicato little green leafy body produced 
by tho Fern spore when it geminates ; but here it is formed inside the ^re. After a time we may 
discover upon it structures closely resembling the ** pistiUidia’* or “ archegonia*’ of the other 
Ciyptogamous plants, and when those have become perfect the outer coat of the spore cracks just over 
them and folds back in |fiangular flaps so as to lay them bare. It is supposed that fertilization now 
takes place by one of the spiral filaments coming in contact with the gcm-oell contained in an 
« arohegonam*’* At all events, tho gem-cell of one of the archegonia’* is soon alter found enlarging 
and dividing fiito several cells, and growing down into the centre of the spore. Here the embryo 
enlarges still more, and gradually acquiree fom, exhibiting a leaf>bud and a nasoent rootlet, which, 
by their increasing aiae, hurst the spore and make their way out, in which stage they may he recognized 
by the naked eye as closely resembling in appearance a little Dicotyledonous plant, springing from 
its seed ; having a dc8rendi|||||, thread-like root, and a slender stalk bearing two little leaves with a bud 
between them. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Moore, I had an opportunity of verifying much of the above in some 
spores of SelayineUa denticuUda and which geminated in one of the houses at the 

Chelsea gardons, in the beginning of tho past winter. I found the structures described in the large 
spores, an^ traced the gradual dovolopnient of the young plants from them ; but 1 only found tho 
burst empty coats of small spores, not having hit upon any in a suffloiently early stage. A curious 
feet connected with this is related by M. Hofincistf»r; as already stated, the spores are often a long 
time germinating, hut the laige and small ones differ In their periods | thus the small spores of di« 
Acfejgpos produoed their spiral filaments in about five months, while the laige spores, sown at the same 
timTdid not exhibit ** arbhegonia” until six weeks later. And all experiments of sowing both kiodi 
of spocss together, or large spores alone, were fhiitlessi the only way in whjoh the laigespores could 
be made to germinate, was by keeping a living and freely fruiting plant growing under the glass 
shade in tho pot in which the spon^^ were sown. As the small spores ripen gradually from the bottom 
to the top of the i^ike, a succession of them is thus afforded, some of which produced their filaments 
at the exact time required. The spores of SglagineUa Martinsii, and other tropical species germinated 
in a few wiHjks after sowing. These points should be attended to by those who cultivate these jdants. 
They indicate also a possibility of obtaining hybrids by sowing the large spores in pots containing 
growing plants of other species, isolated by being covorod with a bell*^glass. 

The species of Xyeqpedium proper, to whi<fe onr indigeiioiis X. elawUw^tnuiuhtumt &o.^ beUmgi 
only produce one kind of spore» and these small. M. Hofrneister states, tw he has not succeeded, 
after vepoatsdl triata, in causing any of tfaenii to gsrmiuate* Ho considers it probable that they produce 
a"pit>thalliW^(t]mtis, the oeUulmstructiiio found inside the large f^porc) on which, as on theger- 
ttinating Fern, botii **antheridia*’ and ^arehegonia’* are produoed, consequeiitly that they are 
andregynons instead of inottosoieus.-»-AftTH0% Sbnfiubt, F.L^S. 
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Mm. (0ariiii( blasts. 


Imfatieks fabcxouiata^ Lama/roh, !P«ioidie-flowerod Balsam. Order Balsaminaoeie (Balsam tribe). — A tender 
annual of little beauty. The leaves are lanee-^sbatied^and toothed » the flowers bluah-eoloured, their interior 
petals spreading like two broad wingSi and the long Aliform spur tinged with green. It oomos from Ceylon, and 
seems estensively distributed over the Indian continent. It is the ImpatitM Mtacea of Colebrook ; I, heUrophffUa 
Wallioh ; JSalmninafa»ewiki 0 t Be Candolle; and J9. heterophjflkl^ Bon. 

Echinocactus LONOiUAMAitJB, QoUottu Long-hookcd Hedgehog Cactus. — Order Cactaccm (Cactus tribo). 
— *A very handsome, %8 well as curious, succulent greenhouse plant, nearly globose in figure, with deop furrows, 
and having oliistcm of strong spines, the central ones four inches long, flattened, deflexed, and hooked at the end. 
The flowers are large and bright yellow. It is from Mexico, and flowers in July. It has been also named £, 

haimioeaHthu9, ^ 

PoBtULACA TuELLUSONn, Leybzii. Leysz’s Purslane. — ^Order Portulacacen (PurtilfR tribe).*>Tlusis a very 
desirable variety of ThcUuson's Purslane, diflering only in having tlio flowers double. The colour being a bright 
carmine, it must bo a very showy annual. It was raised by M. Loysz of Koncy. 

Centbosolsnu olabba. Hooker. Smooth Centroaolenia. Or^r Geancraeece (Gesnerwort tribe).— A smooth 
prostrate epiphytal herb, wiUi opposite obovate-lanceolate leaves, and axillary white flowers, about as lung as those 
of the scarlet Achimones. It is a native of the West Indies, and has been introduced to Kew by Mr. Purdic. 

Bbtandua vobilis, Lindloy . llandsomo Bryandra. — Order IVotcaccm (Protcad Siibe). — A very handsome 
greenhouse evergreen shrub, the riiick, hard leaves of which are a span long, and deeply pinnatifld with recurved 
lobes; they are deep green above and white beneath, and have a very elegant appearance. The flowering 
branches are terminated by a largo yellow bead. Mr. Brummond sent it fiom the Swan liivcr colony. It flowered 
at Kew in May 1851. , 

CoNHAUiA NBGLECTA, HooKer, Ncglcctod Conradia.— Order Gosneracem (Gesnerwort tribe).— A da^arf stove 
herb, with large obovato oblong leaves, and axillary flowers (the colour of which is not stated) seated down amoug 
the leaves. It is from Jamaica, and has been raised at Kow. 

LiKOENBEBOiA i;btic.^folia, Lohtnam. Nettle-leaved lindonbergia. — Order l|||Ophulariacofe (Linuriad tribe). 
—A weed-like annual plant, with ovate leaves, and solitary axillary flowers rim^cUow, with a dt^ep red spot 
within the tliroat. It U an Indian plant, and was sent by Dr. Ilooktn* to Kew. It is the iltepnodta rudotalto of 
Vahl, 

Azai.ba indica caltotka, Lindley. Long-calyxed Chinese Azalea. — Order Ericoceas (Heaihwort tribe). — 
A ooarse-looking variety of Chinese Azalea, having the habit of the more vigorous varieties of that plant, and 
large loose flowers of a purplirii rose-colour, spotted with red. It is remarkable for tlio long segments of its calyx. 
Mr. Portune found it in China, and sent it to the garden of the Horticultural Sucioty, w’hcre it flowered last 
year. It Is not of much importance. 

Dbnbbobivm ALBuii, Wtykt. White Bendrobe. — Order Orohidaoem (Orchid tribe). — A neat stove epiphyte, 
with eroot jointed stems, oblong elliptic aouminato leaves, and large pure white axillary flowers, growing in pairs. 
It is stated to be near JJ. It is on Indian species, and has been introduced by Messrs. Veitvh. 

Acacia oochieabis, JFendland, Cochlear Acacia. — Order Fabacem (Leguminous plants).. — ^The 
hario of Labillardicre. It is a fine greenhouse shrub, with narrow sharp-pointed pbyllodos, and balls of ^ow 
firagrant blossoms on stalks shorter than the leaves, two or tliree springUg from each axil. It is from the west 
coast of New Holland, and has been laised in the garden of the Horticultural Society. Rowezs in the early 
roontlis of the year. 

Oleania Gcnniana, Hooker JU. Mr. Gunn's Oiearia. — Order Aaleraoem (Composite plants).— A daisy- 
flowered, half-hardy Tasmanian evergreen shrub, growing to a moderate size. Bo Candolle called it Hurybia 
GiimiaMt. Tbe leaves are neat, oblong, with sinuately-toothed margins, and the flower-heads an inch and a half 
across, have a white ray, and y^ow disk, and are very freely produoed in autumn. Against a wall, it will endure 
our xnildur winters ; but a reserve should bo k^t under protection. 

Zauia calocoma, MtyueL Beautiful-beaded Zamia.— Oiflor Cyoadaoem (Gyoad tribe). — ^A flue addition to a 
very interesting group of stove shrubs, having tiunks of loss or greater size^ crowned by a tuil of pinnated fronds. 
In this case, the trunk is dwribed as ton inches high, by four and a half inches diameter at tbe base, somewhat 
conical in form, and orpwnw by the erecto-patent lance-shaped fronds, which are nearly two fret long, smooth* 
with deuse, very nuineroiis (65-70 pairs), linear-frlcato subacute pinno. It is allied to £. Unm* The iflaat is of 
West Indian origin, and is cultivated in the nursery of M. Van Houtte Of Ghent, and in the Botanic Garden of 
Amsterdam. " 

MaxEllahia PVNonrLAV4| Kioteoeh, Dotted Maxillaria. Order Orohidooen (Orchid tribe).— An epiphyte 
with greenish-yellow flowersi^having a three^lobed ycdlowiah lip, which is ^tted at the edge with ptuple. A 
native of Brazil, and cultivate in the German gardens. ^ 

EPinsNDBVx Waonsei, J^ktekeh, Wagner's Epidendrum.— Order Orohidtoeie (Ondiid tribe).— A small* 
flowf^red stove epiphyte from Guatemala, introduced to the German gardens. The flowers are pink, in pendulous 
Vfjosaito. 




PASfilFLOEA ALATA SUPBEBA.-^THE CVLTUEE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 


PAS8IFL0EA. AIATA STJPEKBA. 

f LOWEBINO specimens of the superb Fussion^-flower represented on the accompanying plate were 
forwarded to us early in January last, under tho name now adopted, by Messrs. Luoombe, Fince, 
& Co., of Exeter, from whom we learn that tho plant, first introduced to England by Mr. Henderson 
of the Wellington Hoad Nursery, was originally obtained from M. Meilloz, of lille, in France. It is 
described, by both Mr. Fince and Mr. Henderson, as being a much freer bloomer than P. to 
which it is closely related, and of. tho general characteristics of which it largely partakes. Indeed, 
Mr. Fince describes his plant as being “ literally covered with fiowers, blooming upon short ^urs as 
well as <m the long shoots, and perfuming the whole house.” It is, no doubt, a variety of garden 
origin, and probably a seedling from P. alata, but we have not ascertained its exact parentage. 

Though unable to describe the habit of the plant from personal observation, we can bear testimony 
to the extreme beauty of the blossoms, and to the noble foliage which it produces. In the specimen 
sent to us the stem was quadrangular, with the angles slighUy winged. The leaves were large, ovate, 
almost cordate at the base, slightly acuminate, attached petioles which are furnished with one or two 
pairs of glands. The flowers are very showy, large, axillary (on tho short lateral shoots produced from tho 
axils of the upper leaves). The pedicels terete, and bearing an involucre of three ovate bracts, which 
are fringed with a few (one or two pmrs) glandular teeth towards their base. The outer series of 
segments of tho corolla or sepals are green externally, and of an ochreous-carmiue within ; the inner 
series of segments or petals are externally rose-crimson, tipped with greyish-blue, and on the inner 
surface deep carmine. The coronal filaments are purple, borred below crosswise with white, and in 
the upper parts mottled with white aud purple. It is a most desirable stove climber.— M. 

Among stove climbing plants, this is certainly one of the most beantiful, and well deserves exten- 
sive cultivation. As pot plants, the large varieties rarely succeed well ; but this being a vesry free 
blooming kind, probably would, if properly managed. Planted, however, in the corner of the bark 
bod, in the plant stove, they succeed admirably, and wiU cover, in a short space of time, on immense 
area of trellis. The Passifloras delight in a rich porous soil, such as two parts turfy loam, one leaf 
mould, and one turfy peat, with an abundance of charcoal and gritty sand. Previous to planting, the 
station for the plants should be thoroughly drained ; for though the plants delight in plenty of moisture, 
both to the roots and foliage, they do not like it in a stagpiant state. The best time to plant out is in 
March ; and the stronger the plant is at the time, the greater the success that will attend it daring the 
first season. The Passifloras, like all climbing plants, flower the better for not being too strictly 
trained ; indeed, they should be allowed to ramble a little; aud tho branches to hong in loose fes- 
toons. Tho only pruning is to cut the young wood boldly back at the close of tho flowering season. 
With the roots planted in a little heat, on a tank, or in the plant stove, and tho branches trained into 
the greenhouse, many of the Passifloras will flower beautifully in tho greenhouse or conservatory in 
the summer months ; and thus they may be viewed in a much more enjoyable temperature than in the 
damp plant stove. Before the plants commence growth in the spring, remove as much of the old soil 
from around the roots as possible, and replace it with proper compost. Liquid manure may also be 
applied occasionally. Through the growing season, Passifloras are propagated by enttingsof the half, 
ripened wood^l sandy loam, the pots being placed in a brisk bottom heat,— A. 


THE CTJLTUBE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 

• THE PEIMXTLA. 

f HE genus Primula is an impartant one in Ornamental Gardening j and, indeed, the natural order 
to which it belongs is pre-eminently distingidshed for the beauty and variety of its cultivated 
plants. Primula aflbrda some of the prettiest things for flower-g^en decoration that are at present 
in the hands of cultivators* The species, P* €tunct4ia, hi its highly improved condition, maintains its 
ebaraotor as a standard ** florists' flower j” while, in its unsophisticated form, it appears as a chaim- 
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ing B|irmg ornament of every garden border. The same remark is applicable to the Polyanthns, the 
origin of which is traced to the common wild Primrose of our woods (P- mlgarw), which has Ukewise 
given birth to a race of most beautifhl ** double Primroses.” P. sweruis, in its numerous varietiesi is 
one of the very best winter-flowering groen-house plants that wo possess} and long as it has been 
universally cultivated, its claims to attention are now coming more prominently into notice than they 
ever did before. It is the Alpine Primulas, however, that now merit our attention. 

sAs in the case of many other plants, the gradual increase in the number and variety of this flunily, 
by successive iniroductionB of new species, has led to a corresponding extension of the taste for their 
cultivation — so much so, that in some parts of the country we now And the Alpine Primulas no longer 
intermixed with misceUancons ooUectiona of Aljnne plants, hut occupying a separate firame specially 
devoted to themselves. This is the way in which they ought to be treated to be grown satisfactorily ; 
they form a most intei^esting collection, and present a gay appearance at an early season of the year, 
when gardens in general are bleak and barren, while the dijGTerent species exhibit sufficient diversity, 
both in their foliage aud flowers, to give the collection a most agreeable and refreshing variety of 
character, surii as is unknown in many families of cultivated plants. 

The frame for Alpine Primulas ought to be so placed, in regard to aspect, that the plants may freely 
obtain tbe benefit of the morning sun, bnt be completely sheltered from the scorching rays of afternoon. 
The treatment of stage Auriculas is, in many points, applicable to the culture of Primulas in general, 
which should occupy a cold shady situation throughout the hot season, and bo oarefiilly tended in 
regard to watering. 

‘Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the one-shift system/’ as a general system of culture, 
we regard it as a good rule of guidance in the treatment of Alpine plants ; few of these succeed well 
if their roots are much interfered with, and frequent rc-potting is therefore to be avoided, if strong, 
healthy, well-established plants are deidred. The rc-potting of Primulas (when necessary) may bo 
done in the autumn, but a systematic yearly re-potting b by no means desirable. They succeed well 
in good maiden loam, with a small addition of ve^y well decomposed leaf mould, and a little sand, if 
necessary, to givo lightness and porosity to the other materials. Primulas, in general, like strong soil, 
but some of them will oven succeed in very sandy soil, the plants, however, becoming weak. 

Primulas are not fastidious in cultivation ; sml b a matter of loss oousequcnco than may at first 
thought appear. The true secret of their successful culture b only to be obtained by a careful study of 
their habits } and a knowledge of the natural hbtory of those species which grow wild in our own 
woods and pastures will afford important aid in the acqubition of thb kind of knowledge. 

The plants should be removed to the frame before the apprisaoh of winter, the pots being plunged 
in sand or some other porous material which affords facilify of drainage, as perhaps nothing b more 
injurious to thb family, in general, than a superfluity of water, to which cause alone the majority of 
elises of fSeiilure in their culture may bo traced. Whenever the weather b mild, at whatever season, 
the sashes ought to bo thrown off. In watering the plants after a day of heat and drought, it will be 
found advantageous to keep the sashes on for the night in order that the plants may benefit by the 
humidity, but where they are removed to a cool shaded situatum foj summer quarters, thb will of 
course bo unnecessary. Dry and bitter winds, as well as sodden changes to a low tenu^turc, ought 
to be jealously guarded against by dosing the sashes, espedaUy during the spring seafln, when th^ 
arc frequent, and When the plants are in a flowering condition. 

^Attention to the progressive development* of the plants, and the suiting of their oirenmstances 
thereto in the different stagee, will be found to be the snoeessM mode of treating the Alpine Primulas, 
astt b with Alpine ]^nts in general. We therefore enter intono minute detail of seasonaloperationa, 
as these must be gt^ded in a great measure by ofreumstanoes, which will vary in the eaee of each 
grower. Winter b a trjibg time some of the species \ keep them irkr than Alpme plants are 
.generally kept at that season^ and os they often db down to the ground, do not throw out the potc,for 
their roots still retain lift, and will push forth new and vigorous Shoots on the return of spring* 

• Ebs tern if notuMd In tbf ** Vcftlslm** foue. 
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It is important to keep this in tnindi as weak plfmts seem to be especially liable to die down in this 
manner, and are often thrown oat os dead. The inexperienced grower is apt to deluge his plants with 
water, when he sees them exhibit a tendency to lose their leaves. This is the very wont thing that 
can be done j water most be withheld as muoh as possible, and it is a difficult matter indeed to kill 
Priauilas by drought in the winter. 

Primulas are readily propagated by division of the roots immediately after spring flowering, or in 
autuam, Th^ ought not to be disturbed in early spiing. The young plants should not be allowed to 
flower ffir some time, as it weakens them ; and all autumn flowering, of even well-established plants, 
ought to be guarded against Th^ may also be propagated by seeds ; many of the speries produce 
these fteely, and they all come truer, from seeds than our wild Cowslips, OxUps, and Primroses, which 
would seem to be all capable of being raised from tbo seeds of one another. 

Few Alpine plants are better adapted than the genus Primula for cultivation amid the smoke of a 
city. Outside the window at which these remarks ore penned, Primula Bcoiicamdi P,farino$am 
spreading out their leaves as robustly, and puriiing up their flower stems as freely, as they did in their 
native wilds, whence they were removed not two 3 rears ago. More through accident than design, the 
soil in the seed-pan which contained them was allowed to get completely dry throughout the winter. 
No sooner was water applied in March, than they, along with Saxiftaga hirta^ pushed forth vigorously. 

One of the most recent additionB to the genus Primula Is P. sikktmsnsts, which we owe to the 
labours of the indefatigable Dr. Hooker in Sikkim-Himalaya. He styles it “ the pride of all the Alpine 
Primulas, inhabiting wet boggy jdaoes, at elevations of from 12 to 17,000 foet, at Lachen and Lacblong, 
covering acres with a yellow carpet in May and Jnne.^* Sir William Hooker, in the Botanical Magadne 
(t 4597), describes it as the talloBt Primula in cultivation, and very different from any species hitherto 
described. It may possibly prove quite hardy and suitable for the herbaoeous border ; but it will for 
many years be too rare and interesting a beauty to be regarded otherwise than as a flrst-rate Alpine. 
Mr. Smith styles it as a ** free growing species. With us it died down to the ground last winter, and 
revived again with the genial wannth of ApriL 

In a genus like the present, where every species is an object of beauty and interest in the eyes of 
the cultivator, it is difficult to make a Belection of what the nurserymen call ** approved sorts.” Setting 
aside the whole race of florists’ Primulas (Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Double Primroses), together 
with those suitable for flower-border decoratiout we enumerate twenty kinds well worthy of attention, 
and which will be ffiund to exhibit the leading features of form and colour bebnging to this attractive 
family. Those marked with on asterisk are particularly interesting : — 


• P. oftpiUts. 

P. dltafli purparata. 
P. oort«0oldf». 

• P. dentfanUata. 

P. elatfairc»rttlea« 
P, fortnoaa. 

P. (ulnosa alba. 

F. haWetioa. 
P.hiranta. # 
P. integrlftilia. 


• P. involoarata. 

P. niarginata major. 
P, minima, 

• P. Muniol. 
P.niTaUa. 

P. puailla. 

P. aeotica. 
P.atbiriea. 

• P. 

• P, Stuartii. 


In reoominmiding the plants to be at osee potted in large-sized pots, we would not be undeiutood 
to advocate a practice having a tendency to render ladEties of thorough drainage less perfect Diainege 
is a vital pdnt in the cultivation of these plants and it ought to be kept in view that the huger the 
pot is, the the necessity tor good dndneg^ Thescrlike most other Alpine plants, do well in 

shallow poh( the value pi which in hortiimlture generally is too little known. They allow of the free 
hosieonirideeelopmeniiff tim m wMeh is decidedly more natural than that allowed of by the pote 
nsualljr in use. ' i« not Ibr most plants^ but the free spread of their rootletu is essential 

Ibr tiieir ! It knot to be expected that a plant can continue in healthy vital action mhenits 

nbetiem am ^ flower-pot, an oocmxrenoe vdikh 

the pot, in its usual form, is eertai% peoulhirlSy well fitted to induce.-— O. 
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EPIDENDRUM BEPLICATUM. 

vwy pretty 

dendrum was eachi- ^ 

bitcd at one of the / A 

Chiswick Fetes lost f 

year, by S. Rucker, 

worth, to whom we g 

are indebted for the M 

bulbs are crowned jW W Iff 

from be'tween which oHIV / 

scape, four feet long, the i9| 

upper half forming a largo 

bronolied panicle. The a 

powers, though not gaudy, 

ore very pretty, and being |^Hn F 

numerous, they render | 

this species ornamental. ^p!i 

The sepals are cunoate- ||| wR 

spathulate, with a mucro V 

dull yellowish brown; the .^ggy w 

pet^ fue spathulate, narrowed be- L \ 

low, mucronatc above, of tlie some 

ground-colour as the sepals, and wBm 

marked with a large chocolate^ 1|W 

coloured blotch at the broad apex. \ \ 

The lip is white, veined with \ \ 1 

purple, three-lobed, the two la- \ \ \l 

twal lobes large, oblong-ovate, \ \ 1 

approssed to the column at the \ \ 1 A 

base, spreading above ; the middle \ \ ^ 

lobe is cordate-acuminate, folded \ I ' 

together backwards, and having a \\ 

It is a stove epiphyte, and requires the \ ||! Jjk 

same kind of treati^t as other tropical 

*Our figure represents one of the 
branches of the flowering paincle in 

its naturally j^ndent .position, and of ^ \^H|||y 

the natural size, 
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THE CULTUllE OF FUCHSIA SEERATIFOLIA. 

J T is somewhat extraordinary) yet notorious, that this princely Fuchsia, although grown in most 
plant establishments, is more noted for leaves than for blossoms; at least, I have seldom seen it in 
the perfection of which it is in reality capable ; that is to say, a majestic shrub of some eight to ten feet 
high, possessing a fhll, bold, and prepossessing outline, and laden with its gorgeous tubes from the 
snrfiMse of the soil to the very points of every shoot. 

We have two or three huge plants in tubs or largo pots here, answering fully the above deseiip- 
tibn, and one has been equally fine for three years ; thus proving a settled and durable habit Now, 
in my opinion, this plant, in its general treatment, is a pretty good illustration of the old adage, 
'^killed with kindness/’ It is notoidous to most of our practical men, that no inconsiderable portion 
of our plants, dQj|ged firom climes where solar light, heat, moisture, &c., exist in a somewhat different 
ratio to eoohoilior as compared with Britain, are, in spite of the advancements of modem science, and 
the most earnest practice, compelled to assume a kind of anomalism or contrariety of character which 
does not belong to them in their native clime. Hence our ** leggy” plants, or “ drawn,” as gardeners 
term them. 

The suljecting some plants to an undue excitability, too, at improper periods, — ^plants which really 
enjoy a periodical rest in their own climate, — ^is another fertile source of weakly or over^leafy specimens; 
and the plant in question is, as far os I have observed it, an instance of this. It frequently happens 
that gardeners in the country, whose main business is to grow the substantials of a family the year 
round, are both short of structures and short of heat to what buildings they do possess. The necessary 
consequence is, that numbers of plants which, in the plant-houses about the metropolis, are taken as 
much cure of in winter as in summer, are by such men ** cratmned away” in the back parts of 
vineries, where; it is almost neodless to observe, they are sure to suffer neglect, not by choico but 
necessity. Now, it turns out that this kind of treatment, exceedingly injurious to many a plant, is as 
well suited to others ; and if gardeners in general, thus situated, could be prevailed on to give lists of 
tiioso things (from the experience of years) which had been sucoessfolly cultivated under such neces- 
sities, it would at once show what plants had naturally been injured with kindness, and would even 
teach our plantsmen a lesson. 

The fine plants I have here alluded to have, indeed, been annually subjected to this kind of treat- 
ment* at first through necessity, and now through choice and system. Whilst they wore a novelty, 1 
used to keep them warm (as gardeners say) all tlie year, and the only reward was abundance of tbc 
most luxuriant fbliage ; but few blossoms. Their present conditiou and treatment is this : — ^The largo 
specimens are composed of one strong and woody main stem, and several snbordinate ones ; all, how- 
ever, of sound and matured character: that is to say, wood of some four or five years old, firm, and 
possessing a shelling character of bark, which appears as though it would fain ape that of some of our 
timber trees. When profuse blossoming is past, which, with us, happens about Christmas, they are 
allowed to sink into a kind of vegetable diBhabi]% which would greatly alarm any young gentleman 
taking bis first lessons in horticultural roatlers; they are supplied with water in a most niggardly 
Way, thrust ^ay into any comer in-doors, where frost and a coaxing temperature are alike unknown, 
and the consequence is, they oast almost every leaf. And now, I have no doubt, the necessary amount 
of solidification becomes confirmed, through the total absence of all exciting or stimulating causes; 
there is no expenditure of the^ vital action for many weeks, and our rustic, uncouth, and ill-used 
Fuchsia waluM^ in due time, like a giant Tefroshil. I must now beg the reader to take a kind Of 
magical bouii4 over some six mr eight weeks, when a thorough reversal of practice takes place. They 
sure now tum^sdofitof their tubs or pots with little ceremony; aportion of the loosened soil dislodged, 
and iw*poUed ja,l^Tsry same box or pot again r III fiict, what gardeners term a partial disrooting is 
practised. Thei^qriyi^, the plants axe to work they are introduced to any warm oomer in 
any hottiM»oiSkich be,atUberty)L pirhS,p8fhePeach4iou8e, or it may be a Vinery, only 

tdidt^esre to eooure not only warmth but: idmospheric moisture. The plant now is speedily all 
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aetivity ; for^ of all the plants of a partially deciduous character, this Fachsli. appears to me the most 
exoitahle after a soond rest. 

From this period they are coaxed into a most liberal growth by all availfible means ; the chief con- 
ditions requisite being the usual appliances of warmth, light, and atmospheric moisture. In a short 
time they become so prolific in sndeers, side shoots, &c., that thinning-out has to be practised ; and this 
is BO managed as that a due succession of blossoms is secured from the tub or box to the very apex. 
Long before Midsummer they are blossoming abundantly, and moans being taken previously to 
“harden them off,” they are henceforward set out in the flower-garden, in a light and sheltered 
situation. I may here mention that, from the moment the trees blossom freely, liquid manure is con- 
stantly plied, weak and clear. Such is the course of culture which produces them m the highest per- 
fection from Midsummer until Christmas; and little more need be said. 

It may here bo observed that no plant is more impatient of frost, in whatever stage, especially when 
in full blossom. The patron of this noble tree must consequently lay his account with a perfect im- 
munity from this gardening meddler. Towards the middle of September, therefore, we get our prime 
pots in-doors, or else cover, on the least suspicion. As to soil, one-half strong tuify loam, and the 
other half compounded of leaf soil, cow manure (old), and heath soil, will grow them in the highest 
perfection, taking core to drain them well. — ^Robert Errington, Oulton Park. 


CULTURE OF THE SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 

f llE very general interest excited by these plants, from which the hybridizer may hope for a very 
great addition to our present splendid hybrids, may render a few remarks on whut I have found 
to be a good method of treating them not without interest ; the more so as I have heard from 
various quarters that they are considered “ miffey,” that is, apt to die off during the dormant season. 1 
do not doubt but that this has in a groat measure been caused by over-anxiety to grow them on into 
large plants by the aid of a strong heat, thereby inducing a tenderness of constitution which proves 
fatal to many of them when removed to a colder place to rest during the dormant season. Having 
lost only four plants out of nearly four hundred, I think 1 am qualified to speak from experience. My 
seeds were sown early in June, 1850, in shallow pans of peat, well drained ; they wei*o placed on tlie 
front stand of a vineiy, then in the process of colouring the fruit, and as that involved the admission 
of a great amount of air, of course the temperature was not much above the average of summer 
weather. As soon as the plants had made two leaves, they were very carefully pricked out at one 
inch apart, some in shallow pans, and some in four-inch pots, which latter, in the upshot, produced 
the -strongest plants. After standing in a shady pmrt of the vinery for a few days, they were returned 
fb the front stand, and remained until tlie first week in October. Some had made six and eight leaves, 
but the miyori^y only four ; by this time also most of both pots and pans were covered with a close 
short moss all throngh the plants, which, however ugsightly, and indicative, os many would say, of bad 
treatment, 1 judged best to leave undisturbed, and tlierefore removed thexo to a cold pit, where they 
received only the ordinary treatment as regards covering, and more than once had to submit to several 
degrees of frost. Here they remained until early in February, 1851, having received scarcely any 
water through the winter. At that time they were removed to a fresh started vinery, and after a few 
da;^s I commenced by' potting the largest singly in small sixties, the next sise three in such a pot, and 
the smallest six or eigh|t^in a six-inch pot, and the whole were placed gh shelves of the vinery. Of 
course the rooting process was anxiously watched, and as soon as the fibres began to show, they were 
sliifted into a size lax|^ pot, and eventually by the end of June they, were nearly all potted singly in 
pots of various sizes. At this time the question of ^eir future disposal became urgent, and we reasoned 
^^t as hothom plants they were useless, and we could only find gpeenhonsc ooneervatory room 
fi»r one orvtw^o of a aort the greater part must eventually be trusted to the tender merems of our 
imoertaxn cHmate, and it was agreed to educate them fbr that purpoae. The whole were, consequently, 
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tranrferred to a portion of a new oold pit| kept close for a few days, and then gradually hardened so 
as to hear fell exposure, and they were only protected from hoary dashing rains* By the beginning 
of October th^ were dormant, and looked very strong and healthy. It, AwItUmdU had grown to 
nearly a foot, IL IMktnuza and 12. arpenteum mx inchoB, 12. ntveum and B, Faiconerii to about three 
inohes, with large woolly reticulated handsome foliage } the rest averaged from one to three inches. 
12. ciliattm is a perfect gem as to feliage, which is close, compact, dark green, and looks as hardy as a 
Pouticnm. 12. Fe^warthii is another very distinct foliage, so also is 12. campyhcarpum $ indeed, they 
all promise to introduce a new feature in the way of foliage. When dormant, I wedged in some damp 
moss very tightly into all the interstices between the pots, in which state they remain, and are now, 
with the exception of four, started into a strong and healthy growth ; I give them a constant circula- 
tion of air, and very often full exposure, and do not intend to let them have any artificial heat again* 
1 am quite awore that by hard forcing there may be much larger plants, but will they stand as fiiir a 
chance when submitted to all the vicissitudes of our weather, which the greater portion of them 
must eventually come to ? I think not.— John Cox, Redleaf. 


THE FRUCTIPTCATION OF LICHENS, AND OTHER CRYPTOGAMS. 

f HE development of the fiructifioation of Lichens has been lately brought under the notice of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Wyvillo T. C. Thomson, Esq., who defines the spores as being 
ultimate germinating ccllulos, the product of the division of the compound granular cell which is the 
result of the union of the conjugating cells in cryptogamons plants; iporidia as compound granular 
cells, the prodzict of the union of conjugating cells ; protosporidia as the simple cells of lichens, in 
which the two conjugating cells are afterwards formod ; ponidia os cellules, derived from, and part 
of, the cellular tissue of the parent plant, capable of continuing, to a certain extent, their development 
when free from the parent, without the intervention of the true generative act of conjugation (the 
analogues of free buds or bulbils in flowering plants) ; and the pro-embrpo in Ferns and other Crypto- 
gams as the cellular expansion formed by the development of the gonidium, and containing the con- 
jugating cells. This pro-ombryo, then, corresponds to the ordinary cellular expansion of Lichens. 
The fronds of Leeanora tartarea^ a crustaceous Lichen, holding a middle place between the folioceons 
and the pulverulent species, show first a mass of elongated, more or less filiform cells, mostly empty, 
delicate, and of a light grey colour ; and resting immediately above these are groups of rounded cells 
filled with bright-coloured chlorophyll, scattered in small irregular patches, or as isolated cells among 
the grey tissue. Above the green cells is another layer of transparent tissue, closely resembling that 
below it. In Lecancra we have, above all, a layer of somewhat flatter cells, forming an imperfect 
epidermal covering. The gieen tissue appears to represent the living and actively vegetating part of 
the Lichen— detennining by its development the fom of the frond, and giving origin to all the other 
tissues. The green cells termed gonidia frequently accumulate in masses, burst through the outicnlar 
layer, and appear as a green powder on the surfece of the plant. In this state the single gonidia are 
capable of continuing the powers of cell development at a distance from the parent, forming round 
themselves the grey hygrometric tissue; and,' like the parent plant, producing at length true reproduo^ 
tive organs. This is no means a solitary instance of the fonnation Of these from developing oells 
ui the vegefeUe kingdom. We have in the Ferns an instance of another order propagating through 
gonidia. In tho Ferns, cells, loi^ called spores^ are feund within modified leaves, or porta of leaves. 
Iheseedls, when placed in of heat and nmistiw devdop, by nuclear division* 

a small cellular expansion (still part of the parent plant, os no pirooess of cell conjugation has intms 
tuned}* eallsd the pro-embryo. On this pro*einbtyo two eeHules, of different ofei^ter, appeal^ ; an 
union takes pkee between dilhrent cells, aiad the. product is an ovoid body, sporidinin. Within 
this epovidium by nnoleax division, opom am prednced/only one of wMoh eomes to perfeotien* the 
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others proving abortive. The spore is developed, in situ, feeding upon the pro-embryo, as upon a 
cotyledon, and forming the new Fern. Sections made through the apothecia of Lecanora at various 
stages of growth, show, at an early stage, a hollow sphere of delicate rounded cells (porithecium), sur- 
rounding a number of elongated filiform cells (paraphyscs), arranged vertically in a rounded mass. 
Advancing a little farther in development, the ceUs of the perithedum above the centre of the mass of 
paraphyses have given way, and among the paraphyscs a few flask-shaped, delicate cells (asci), are 
visible, closely resembling paraphyscs distended, and filled with mucus or cytoblastema. Shortly the 
fluid contents become slightly granulated, and the granules eventually aggregate into cytoblosts. 
Bound these cytoblosts, delicate rounded cells are formed, which take at length an ovoid form, and we 
may generally easily perceive within them two free nuclei. Bound these nuclei two secondary cells 
are developed, which gradually increase in size, so as nearly to fill up the parent cell. They become 
filled with densely granular chlorophyll, and finally the two colls ooi\jugatc ; that is to say, the walls 
of both cells give way, and the granular contents amalgamate, nearly filling up the parent cell. The 
result of this conjugation is a large compound granular cell. Watching its further progress, we observe 
the granules becoming more and more distinct and defined, till at length the mother-cell bursts, and 
the contained cellules escape ; at the same time the ascus gives way, and the cellules ore dispersed as 
spores, to originate new individuals. Mr. Thomson considers the conjugation of cells as being in all 
orders of plants the type of the generative act. 


SCIENTmO GLEANINGS. 

f HE variegated-leaved variety of Hydrangea japonica is a novelty deserving of cultivation in collec- 
tions of carious plants. It differs from the typical plant simply in the variegation, the leaves having 
an irregularly-defined white border. M. Van Houtte has recently published a very excellent figure 
ot it, in the Floree dee Serree, It is a vigorous plant, without the diseased appearance sometimes 
home by variegated plants, and especially those in which tho variegation is marginal. 

Potentilla striata formosissima is a beautiful new garden variety of a now favourite race of hardy 
border flowers, of which many seedlings, of a very oimamcntbl character, ai*c in cultivation. This 
was raised by M. Ch. Van Geert, of Aiivors, from seed collected indiscnminately from atrosanguinea, 
Applebyana, Hepwoodiana^ Menziesiiy Rasselliana^ and insignis. Its parent is supposed to be insignia 
fertilized by RmselUana, The flowers are large, bold, yellow, much blotched, streaked and veined 
with crimson. It will be a very ornamental plant, and, of course, quite hardy. 

Captain Cook’s Aiuucaria (noticed under the name of A. Cookii at p. 13) has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, by Sir W. J. Hooker, under the name of A. columnaris, which name he has 
restored in accordance with the botanical law of priority, tho ** specific ** name of columnaris having 
been that first applied to the plant. It was called Cupresstis columnaris by Foster, from its column- 
likc appearance. The tree is most nearly allied to A, exceho} and, like it, will no doubt prove 
tender, though a very elegant plant. 

It is difficult to give a clear and well-defined idea of Beauty in horticulture. Lessing, Wathley, 
and others, have given definitions more or less ingenious ; but beauty, considered as fieu: as it is in 
relation with the art of gardening, does not always show that harmony in its parts which many 
theorists believe. Cast your eyes on this plant, whose stem is so frail and fruit so heavy,— -on this 
Bose, whose buds bend down the feeble branch by which it is supported ; is there any harmony of 
parts ? No ! And mis leads us to acknowledge the fact that beauty can also exist without harmony 
of parts. Beauty exists in all kinds of tgerm i but, perhaps, most frequently in the round fonm A 
straight line in a landscape may please the eye, but a curved line is always agreeable. Plantations of 
trees scattered over the mountains, descending to the valleys, and dispersed in varied masses, is more 
acceptable to our view, as a forest, than a monotonous level wood. — La Belgique HortiedU. 
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GASTEjOLOBIUM PYEAMIDALE • 

T his is one of the most decidedly distinct s^ies of Oa$trolobium yrliich has come nndcr oar 
notice for some time past, and as to form it into a fine specimen it will require peculiar treatment, 
a few remarks on that subject may not be out of place. It is a strong; free-growing plant, but like 
many plants of that character, it is liable to run away, or as cultivators term it become ** leggy and 
hence, to form it into a compact specimen, it must be grown freely, and cut down repeatedly, until a 
good foundation or bottom is formed. Now in forming a good bottom of a plant various schemes are 
resorted to ; with some plants frequent stopping of ^e young shoots will cause the plant to become 
bushy, but with others, as it only leads to enfeebled growth, frequent stopping of the young shoots is 
neither advisable nor neoessaiy. In such cases the best method to pursue is to encourage the plants, to 
grow as wildly and unrestrictedly as possible, and then when they are properly established to cut them 
boldly back to the lowest bud that is likely to produce a shoot Under such treatment they. will 
produce strong vigorous shoots, and such cut back two or three times will form first-rate specimens. 
It is thus that fine bushy plants of the ITovea Cehi, and other hard-wooded plants are procured, and 
this in a great measure is the secret of success in the management of most of the upright growing 
plants seen in such rude bashes at the metropolitan exhibitions. We have seen a single stem of Hovea 
Celait when cut close down, throw up sixteen shoots, some of them four feet high, and form in one 
season a specimen such os most cultivators might justly bo proud of. The subject of our present 
notice would no doubt succeed under similar treatment, but then as it is a new plant not out of the 
hands of Messrs. Henderson, wo must wait some time before wo can get a strong plant to cut down. 
However, those who can afford to buy two plants may try to train or stop one into proper form, while 
the other may he allowed to run wild, os we have before directed. The soil most suitable for Qastro. 
lohiums is rich turfy peat broken small, and intermixed with charcoal potsherds and gritty sand, but 
this kind, being a strong grower after it is thoroughly established, may have a sixth or eighth of nice 
mellow turfy loam added to the compost. Start the plants into active growth in February, and keep 
them by a moist atmosphere and a temperature of from forty to fifty degrees, growingos vigorously os 
you can until July. I'he plants should then be placed in a sheltered situation in the open air, and he 
gradually inured to the full sun, to which they maj!^ be exposed until they are boused for the winter. 
Shift the plants os they require more pot-room, but be cautious not to over-pot late in the season. 
This class of plants is liable to the attacks of red spider and sometimes thrip, but if each plaut is 
placed upon its side and syringed with clean water, they may be soon cleared of such pests. The 
plants should bo laid upon the gross, or a clean mat, while they are being syringed, aq^ upon no 
account should they bo syringed in tlie house, or many of the insects may rise again and attack the 
plants. — A. 

This magnificent greenhouse slirub has been raised by Messi’s. Henderson of the Bdgeware Road, 
from seeds forwarded by Mr. Drummond from the Swan River colony. It will become a most 
valuable exhibition plant, frbmits hold, striking habit, and the size and very rich colour of its numerous 
blossoms. Our drawing was made in the latter part of April in the present year. 

It forms a very handsome evergreen shrub, of pyramidal habit, growing four or five feet or more 
in height, the branches stout and erect, more or less woolly, and densely so in the young state. The 
leaves grow in whorls of three, and spread horizontally ; they are oval-obtuse, sometimes rotundate, 
one and a half to two and a half inches long, terminated by a short rigid mucro, densely woolly on 
both nirfhoes when young, but becoming at length smooth on the upper side? they are stalked, the 
petioles being about half an inch long, and densely woolly. The stipules are three-fourths of m inch 
lodg, setaceous, becoming recurved, at first brown and woolly, but soon shrivelling and becoming 


• n. sp.— Young and leavw, atlpulea, podunolea, braeta, and aalyooe, denedy tonuntoae; 

MlpttlM Umg wtaw mu ii roaorved : tetToa atallUNl, In whoria of tluwo, oao and a half to two and a half Inobaa long, oval<.obti«n w 
mtandnte. miioMmato, atteagfh amoothabtfrei rac(»ncai»ttliwy,donadyoa|rf^,thcpodnnol«8a<an*wha^ 

braata dark brawn, iho lowor trlSd, the appar obovato muoronate } calyx to<dl£*wwn, the upper and lateral patra obUqne ; pedi- 
ads lAkorter than the calyx; oyary •abiaaillovlltoac.-M. 
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black, but not at once cast off. The inflorescence is axillary, the racemes forming dense globnkv 
heads, on woolly peduncles, which are somewhat shorter than the leaFes, and haTe nearly the same 
horizontal direction. The bracts are caducous, dork brown, and shaggy, those at the base of the 
raceme tiifld, with the lateral lobes longest, the upper ones obovate muoronate. The flowers are 
shortly stalked ; the calyx bell-shaped, with five teeth, of which the pair forming, the uppmr lip are 
slightly broader, and, as wdl as the next opposite pair, are obliquely ovate acuminate, the lower tooth 
being equals the calyx is peirmanently shaggy, with loose hairs, which are dark coloured on the tooth, 
and much longer on the upper side of the two oblique pairs than on the lower. The corolla is large, 
bearing a proportion to the bioad foliage and stout habit, and is of a deep rich orange-yellow, marked 
with dork maroon ; the standard is sub-rotund, emarginate, (five-eighths broad, one-half inch deep), 
clear orange-yellow, with a small horse-shoe rayed band of reddish brown around a small yellow base $ 
the wings are oblongvspathulate (three-eighths long), deop yellow, covering the boat^shapod, maroon- 
coloured keel. The style slightly exceeds the stamens, and is twice as long os the calyx. Ihe ovary is 
two-ovuled, subsessile, viUose, half as long os the calyx.— M. 


CAN LAUGE SPECIMENS OF HARD-WOODED PL.iNTS BE GROWN IN 

SMALL POTS? 

J T is now about nine years since I fiist called attention to the growth of plants upon the lai‘ge or 
“ one shift system,” as it was at that time very inappropriately called. How far the art of culti- 
vation has improved since, the metropolitan exhibitions fiiliy testify ; for though there may be many 
who deny tlie practicability of the plan, the large shift system has answered in the hands of good 
gardeners, and even bad ones must have profited by it. My object, however, in this essay, is to 
direct the attention of cultivators in an opposite direction, and to enquire whether it is not possiblo to 
grow specimen plants in pots much smaller than those generally used, and to some extent considered 
indispensable. We all know that some years back Pelargoniums and Calceolarias were grown in 
large pots, at least in pots very much larger than those allowed at the present time. But were the 
plants finer than they have been since growers have been confined to eight-inch pots ? Though not a 
grower for exhibition at that time, I think I may unhesitatingly assert that Pelargoniums were never 
shown in finer condition than during the past season, for some of the specimens produced by Mr. 
Cock, of Chiswick, were matchless, and, as was remarked at the time, ho « quite eclipsed himself.” I 
recollect, tbmo years bock, when Mr. Cock used to show^magnificent plants, but very deficient in 
bloom ; but in small pots no person has bloomed them more superbly, not only for quantity, but also 
for quality, of flower. The same might also be said of all the leading growers, for, though some may 
hove had a “miss,” the minority of exhibitors have presented Pelargoniums in very creditable condi- 
tion. Now the question naturally presents itself,— How has this been accomplished P Why, by 
using composts in a highly concentrated form, by feeding, in addition, with injure water, or, in a 
word, by putting as much food into a small pot as used to be contained in a large one. This is the 
secret of success with soft-wooded plants, and can the same result be attained with hard-wooded ones? 
With those who have not studied the subject, the question will be answered in the negative, at once, 
and they will ** ii^histle me down the wind” as a simpleton for proposing it ; but others, who look 
beyond the surftitoe of things, if they look to thdr own collections, or to the collections of ndghbetim, 

' may possibly recollect pknlB that have been grovring in small pots for a number of years, and yet, at 
the present time, have not a very discreditable appearance. Many of the London exhibitors wffl 
recollect a large specimen of Hriea ampuliaeea, which Mr. Bruce, garner to Boyd Miller, Esq., need 
to show In fine condign eveiy season; That plant wAs grown in a pot considerably.smaller than was 
generally considered hecessaxy, and I think, the last time I saw the jdant at Chiswick, Mr. Brace told 
me it had not been shifted for either fivenr seven years. The large Heaths shown seven years batok by 
Mr. May, gardener to £. Goodhart, Esq., were remarkable for the smallness of tbeir pots as compared 
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-with the sise of pliuats, yet some of these plants m still sliTOf and fhnn not the least conspienoiui 
objects in the noble collections anniuilly produced by W« Qnilter, Esq., of Norwood. 

It is rather remarkable that these plants were not only grown in small pots, but they were also 
grown in finely^siffced soil ; for as Mr. May gave the smaUest shift possible when he did idiifti he was 
eompelled to use fine soil ; but apart from the necessity of the matter, ! believe he had not, nor has not 
any objection to sifted soil for plant^growing. I am not supposing the plants are going to grow as 
well in small pots as in large ones— that is quite another matter ; but my object is to show, both by 
precept and example, that very admirable plants may be grown in small pots, and that, 1 think, will 
be an object gained by the amateur cultivator, who has not conveniences for growing large specimens, 
but who, at the same time, would he delighted with really well-grown small ones. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that soft-wooded plants have an advantage over hard- wooded ones, 
in being annually cut down, shook out of the old soil, and disrooted, whereby they have a fiwsh start 
and fresh soil every season ; but they also present a much larger surface of foliage to the evaporating 
influence of the atmosphere, and hence require much greater attention in watering. Some of my large 
specimen Pelargoniums, on hot, dry days in summer, require watering three or four times between 
morning and night, to prevent their drooping ; and I think I may safely say, a large specimen in an 
eight-inch pot will suck up four to six quarts of .water in twenty-four hours, and hence must evaporate 
at the same rate. Hard-wooded plants, though presenting a smaller evaporating surface, will require 
less attention and less watering, but at the same time, if the foliage is to bo kept green and good, they 
must never know the actual want of water. The leading requisites in the growth of plants in small 
pots are properly prepared composts, good potting, and an occasional supply of manure-water; and 
these desiderata 1 will consider under separate heads. 

First, then, Soil. This, for hord-woodcd plants, consists of peat, procured from upland situations ; 
and, in selecting it, g^at judgment is necessary, for it is not suificient to say procure it from Wimble- 
don Common, Epping, or Wrothom, for though peat of the finest possible quality may be found, it is 
not unusual to see great rubbish carted from each of these places ; therefore, select with care, for it is 
better to spend a few hours in selecting good soil, than in carting home that which is worthless. The 
best time to procure soil is in the autumn, and it should then be placed in ridges, and in such a manner 
that while the rain is penetrating Uio mass, the oif has free access between each turf. Thus prepared, 
it will bo fit for use in a few weeks ; but if it con bo prepared for tvTclvc months before using, it will 
be so much the better— indeed, tliose who intend to grow plants properly, must always keep a good 
stock of properly aerated soil on hand. Peat soils differ in texture ; some is hard, as that from Wimbledon 
and Wanstead, while that procured from Wrotham, in Kent, and Spring Park, near Croydon, is light 
and spongy, but veiy rich. In the light peat, plants grow veiy vigorously for a time, especially if it is 
used in a rough state, but it soon gets sour, and the plants die off almost without a moment’s notice. 
In the hard peat, on the contrary, plants grow moderately, but that is poor, and hence, if the plants 
'Suffer for the want of water once or twice, the leaves turn yellow, and assume a sickly appearance, 
from which it is difficult to lecover them. 1 therefore recommend the hard and soft peat to be used in 
equal proportions, selecting it with the greatest care, and rejecting every portion which does not 
appear perfectly clean and healthy. 

Break the soil into small pieces not larger than a hasol nut, and pass the whole through a sieve 
with kalf-inoh meshes, and take care to make every portion pass through. Then add sand and eharoofd 
and potidmrds broken small sufficient to secure the porosity of the mass, and have some of the material 
standing by so that an additional quantity may be added to such plants as require it. Quick growing, 
eofttwopded Heaths do not leqidre so mu<di sand as the ariatatasf obbataSf and the like. Some of 
the more free growing New Holland plants will be benefited by having a little nice mellow turfy loam 
added the peat and sanS. Pimeleas of all kinds, but more especially the fast-growing onesdelij^t in 
IqaHi, eado Polygalas and Bosssmas, and even Boronias are not injured by a little of it Leaf mould 1 
w even for soltHvooded plants, as it is fhll of inseots, and unless formed of good dean 
leSvsaii iwdy vdiat it ought to be. 



U CAN LARGE BPBCIMSNB OF BARD-WOODED PLANTB BE GRO^ IK SHALL TOTBP 

The use of roagh turfy soil haM been oaFried to a wild extreme, and Iiob eaueed the death of more 
plants than any other thing I know of, for though the plante may grow vigorouBly for a time, the 
rough BOO, as decomposition prooeeds, is sure to become a sour soapy mass, in which the roots 
periedi the first time they get a little too much water. Mechanical action, whicdi was the object of 
the UBo of rough boU, may be^ttained in otlier ways, and it is much better to depend upon pot* 
sherds and chareoal broken small and mixed with sand through the mass, to secure porosity, than 
npon the interstices between large lumps of soil. If the soil is broken small it is the same through- 
out, and not a stratum of soapy sodden soil in one part of the pots and a sand heap in others, and 
hence the roots make steady and regular progress. 

Now, what is good potting? A few years back we should have been told it consisted of tumbling 
the soil into the pots in as large lumps os possible ; but, in the preceding remarks, 1 have shown that 
this was an error which 1 believe most gardeners have learned to avoid. The first requisite m good 
potting is properly prepared composts ; the second, clean porous pots ; and tiie third, soil made as firm 
as it can be by the use of the fingers and thumb, but without resorting to the ramming system of oom- 
prossion. As the object of these remarks is especially to direct attention to the growth of plants in small 
pots, of course it will be desirable to oommcnce with the plants in a young state, and hence they should 
be selected while they are in three-inch pots, taking care to pick out those of sturdy and vigorous growth, 
and with plenty of healthy roota. The stem of a good plant should bo short and thick, the branches 
sturdy and evenly distributed, the roots fresh and vigorous,' enveloping tiie ball in great abundance, 
but not matted together. When a plant is in this state, pot it immediately into one a sise larger, 
taking care to make the soil firm, but never elevating the hall above the rim of the pot. 

After potting, the young plants should be placed in a cold ihune or pit, he shaded during bright 
sunshine, and receive sufficient water at the root, and a light sprinkling overhead in the afternoon 
of every warm day. Of course core will be taken to keep the plants clear of insects, mildew, and 
dead foliage, and as cleanliness is the stepping-stone of success in plant management not an atom 
of extraneous matter of any kind should be allowed to accumulate cither upon the plants, the pots, 
the soil, or the glass. As the plants progress in growth take cara to stop and regulate the branches, 
and also, if you have eouxuge to do so, denude them of their flowers for the first season, which will 
add much to their strength. When the new j)ots get full of roots assist the plants with a little 
WEAK liquid manure about twice a week, but bo cautious in its use, and on no aooount apply it 
except to plants in free growth. The best manure water for all choice plants consists of sheep or 
deer dung and soot, in the proportions of four pecks of the former to one pock of the soot, mixing 
the whole with boiling soft water into a paste, and thenofilUng the tub up with a hogshead of soft 
water. Keep this stured daily for a week, and then throw in two or three lumps of quick lime, 
which will make the water quite clear. If it can be so managed the water should be drawn off by 
means of a tap, and it must be used in the proportion of one gallon of monure water to five gallons 
of soft water. Pits and firames may sometimes be sprinkled with this manure water, as the ammonia 
evolved will bo found very beneficial to the plants. However be oautiouB, enough is as good os a 
feast, and great speed is not always jnrogress in plant management. Shift the plants as they reniiiire 
more room, until they get into six-inch pots, after which it will be necesBary to resort to liquid 
manure to make up for large quantitfes of soil, and then for free growing plants it is an experiment 
worth trying whether very weak liquid manure rixould not be used at all times in the growing 
season. In speaking of growing in small pots 1 propose tibat the laxgest sised pot should not exceed 
. thirteen inches, or, as they are genendly called, No. 6’s. In pots of that siae 1 am sure irery hand- 
some plants might be ^rowxiv hnd will be when proper pains are taken, and cnltivaton mtee tdm 
the trouble to try ho^ much they can attain in a small space. ^ 

Whmi the plants* get of pretty good sise, and the pots are ftdl of roots, no doubt they may be much 
assisted by protecting the pots from the scorching rays of the sun by a cover of some ksnd, auih as 
placing.eanh pot within a larger one, or by hanging a shade demg the front of the pots. One of 
Lawrence’s late gardeners once suggested to me thopropriefy of having a separate shade fer each pot. 
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compoBGd of oiled oanvaei calico, or flomething of that kind, and U^^ugh pots in petticoats may soem 
rather ridiculous things, I am not quite sure that such a plan might not be adopted to some extent 
with advantage. However, I throw these crude notions on the waters of public opinion, satisfied that 
if I can only induce cultivators of hard-wooded plants to make the experiment they will soon produce 
plants as matchless in form in small pots as they have hitherto done in large ones. Tho Pelargonium 
growers looked upon small pots as quite out of the question ; to grow large specimens in them was an 
impossibility, but time has answered their doubts, and success has crowned their efforts. — ^W. F. Atres. 


Mm (0arkii 


Aoamthostachts stbobilaoea, Klotach, Conc-fiowerod Aeaatho8tachy8.->Ordcr Bromeliaoea (Bromelwort 
tribe). — A stove perennial, with long narrow curved scurfy spiny leaves, and a long simple mealy scape, sur^ 
mounted by a cone of yellow flowers, in orange-coloured prickly bracts, a pair of long ohannolled leafy spathes 
growing at the base of the infloresoonoe. H is a BrasUian plont^ and ia cultivated in the oontinontal gardens. 

AoACU BUUAMATA, XlffJ- ^ . 

Scaly Acacia. — Order V I 

Loguminoseo, } Mimoseas X/ 

(Leguminoua plants). — Are- # 

markable erect - growing \ jl Jw k wik W 

shrub, branched, and having ^ \ / Jy MkJSSi \ WA 

the appearance of being leaf- i li lA J 

less. Tho branches arc alon- A \ # W 

dor, terete, floxuoae, some- I a l\ 

what glaucous. The leave* wter 

are of the form and thickness , fer . \ < ''7^^ Yi | 

of the branohoa, stiff, slightly diver* 

gent, about an inch long, bearing in g|R|. 

their axils a scaly bud. The branches 

thus appfitr to consist of a scries of as II// ^ ^ 

terminal buds seated in the forks of ^ 1 ‘‘ i|f 

dichotomous branches; the apex of ^ ^ ^ 

the leaves is slightly recuived and W 

racemes are short, ^ 

low flowers ; these spring from the 

axils of the leaves, and issue from % A 

the hud of boat-shaped brown mom- ^ mf 

branous scales. This interesting % ^ U 

plant has been introduced by Mr. II I 

Drummond from tho Swan Eiver, Ur \ ■ 

and has been raised and hbssomjd by X \ ll I 

Messrs, Hendersen, of the Fine-iappic \ X 1/ ■ 

Kursery. Like the other Acacias, it \ ■ 

blooms iu early spring. ■ 

HAX«AMTRit)mBs,jirsufisr. Myr- 11 

tle-like Hnkoa. — Order Froteacom l\ 

{Protead ttibe}.^A rather pretty evergreen grsenhouis tt 

tiurub, with myrtle-like foliage, and red flowers nestled 

among the leaves. It grows a foot and half high. Matilveef tho Swan 

Biver setdement, and iutroducod by Drummond. It flowers about 

Baxua stKHPAaUy ifstsasr. Broom-like Hakea.— ^Qrder Froteaoeeo 
(Paoleedt tribe}v^A greetthottse tiimb from Swan Siver. It bears long 
tioader qqill«l|ke leaver^ safl sessile axillary heads of pale yellow 

PmiVAmaAmiA vxbbuoosa, Iheeiims. ’VTarted-itemmed Pentar- amcu sqvaiiata. 
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bapliia.--^Order Oesnoraoen (G^orwort tiibe.)-^A neat stiff shrubby stove evergtwa Bbrub» the oval leaves of 
which are buUate (blistered), and the flowers tubdar, downy externally, and coloured scarlet. • It oomes from Cuba, 
and was introducod by Linden. Bohiedweilor proposed to coll this plant Cmradia esrruMsa, but Dr. Lmdley*8 
genus Pentarhaphia has the priority. 

Bbsohoknbbia. TtrsiFLOiiA, Ktmih, Tube-floworod Besohomcria.— ‘Order AmaryUtdacets (Amaryllid tribe).*— 
An Agave-liko cool greenhouse plant from Mexico, cultivated at Kew. Tho loaves are radical, and eighteen 
inches to two feet tong. The scape rises tour feet, and bears a many-flowered erect raceme. The flowers are 
drooping, brownish>puxplo externally, greon within. It blossomed in February, 1862. 

TnicnopxLiA. albida, Wimdland. White TrichopiL — Order OroMdacem (Orchid tribe). — A stove epiphyte. 
Compared with tho other species of Triohopils now known, this is of little value. The flowers are pale, the sepals 
and petals are yellowish, and the lip white, with a blotch of crowded yellow oohro-ooloored spots. It is allied to 
T. torfiHSf but the pseudo bulbs are longer, and the petals scarcely twisted. It comes from Caraccas, and has been 
flowered at Birmingham during the past year. 

Ctcnoohbs musoiferw, XAndley. Fly-bearing Cycnochos. — Order OrobidaoesQ (Orobid tribe) . — An interesting 
stove epiphyte, not, however, very showy. It looks like a diminutive form of (7. bar^tum. The plants boar an 
upright loose raoeme of pale-eolourcd flowers, minutely speckled with brown ; and their resomblanoo to some kind 
of fly is striking. It is. from Columbia, and had boon obtained from Mr. Linden by Messrs. BoUison, with whom 
it blossoms in February. 4t 

Luknxa nouTKiomss, ZinJl^ Khtueh^ and Otto, llobinia-liko Lcnnea. — Order Fabaoeso (liCguminous plants). 
— A greenbouse bush, three feet high, with pinnated distiehous leaves, and pendulous axillary racemes of flowers 
as large as those of the Judas-tree, and of the same colour. It blossoms in May. It is a Mexican plant, and is 
grown in tbo Berlin gardens. 

OnoNTooLossuM EuBSHBEuaii, KlotoBch, Fhrenberg'a Odontoglot. — Order OrcbidaceiD (Orchid tribe). — A 
very pretty dwarf stove epiphyte, resembling 0. JtosaiL It is of very dwarf, compact habit, and has white flowers, 
the Bepals of which are banded with brown, and the lip acuminate. A largo mass of it would have a very pretty 
appearance. It is Mexican, and was found by M. Ehrenberg on an Oak-tree, near San Onofro, on the banks of the 
Zimapore. 

Dbndbobium BxoiBHUM, lAndky. Bigibbons Dendrobe.— Order Orebidaoeso (Orchid tribe). — ^A very pretty 
epiphyte from tropicsl New Holland, introduced by Mr, Loddigos, with whom it flowered in January last. It 
has long fusiform stems, bearing near tho end a few long narrow ocutt^ leaves, and torminatod by an erect raceme 
of three or four rich purple flowers, which Dr, Lindloy compares with those of Zktta vereetmda ; the sepals are 
oblong acute, the petals broader, and roundish, and tho lip has a kind of double chin at tbo base. It is allied to 

Kmgianum and D. (dongatum^ but is much handsomer. 

RYTXDOVmnLLTTM OBBSTKDTn, Kktst^ck, Dr. Oersted’s Kytidophyllum. — Order GesncracoiB (Oesnerwort 
tribe). — A stove subshrub, of epiphytal habits, with oblique oblong leaves, and greonisb hairy flowers spotted with 
purple, an inch and a half in length, with a bent swollen tube. It is a native of Central America, and was intro- 
duced by M. 'Worozewics to the Gorman gardens. 

PASSXKLOBA sxoTOJDBS, Sohkchtmdal. Sicyum-like Passion-flower. — Order Passifloracea) (Passion-flower tribe). 
—This is the P. odora of Link and Otto. It is a slender hairy climber, with three-lobed loaves, and swoot-soentod 
flowers, having a wbTto corolla, and a coronet variegated with rod. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
by the late G Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, with whom it first fldVered in 1839. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

f HE inaugural Floral fite of the motropolis, hold at Chiswick on the 9th nit, proves, at least, 
that plant culture is not at all on the decline. As a whole no finer exhibition was ever seen. 
To particularixe : — ^the Azaleas were gorgeous, the Orchids varied and magnificent, the misoeUaneous 
plants perfect in all respects, tho Pelargoniums and pot Roses in ooniiderable muster, and ** well 
done,’' though the Boses were hardly expanded; whilst veram the seuseloss objections which have 
been made to the new mode of showing florists’ flowers in pots, them were Heartsease, which it did 
one’s heart good to seOf jdants bearing each from a dozen to a score of magnificent flowers. These 
matters were varied by some finely-grown groups of exotio Ferns from Syon, and the garden of H« B. 
Ker, Esq. ; by variegated-leaved phuits, especially a beautifrxl Ciaam called fnarmoraa or ifiseotof, 
recently obtained from J^ava, from Messrs, Bollisson’s Nurseiy; by a fine pyromidai-grown PelaD- 
gonium, of a new Bght-colourod bedding variety called cftnodor^ yfr^ndi/lopim, from Mr. Ayms; 
and by a beautifril collection of AiMaciochilua and other variegated Orduds, from C. B. Warner, B^. 
Fruit was exhibited in tolerable profrunen for the season, and of about amroge quality. 







NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHISITIONB. 


The novelties claim a more detailed enumeration. Foremost vras a lAv plantallied to Thnnbergia, 
which came from Mysore in Biitidi India, and was produced by Messrs. Veiteh; this plants 
the He^acentris mf^aorensU of Dr. Wight, is a stove-climber, with woody stems, elliptio-oblong 
acuminate three-nerved leaves, and pendulous racemes of very curious flowers, which stand -upwards 
from the pendent axis which jiupports them, and are enwrapped at the base by a pair of largo obbng 
rich red-brown coloured bracteoles ; the corolla is fbnnel-shaped, with an oblique limb reflected back- 
wards on each side as in Mimulua cardinalia ; this part is yellow, with the tips of the segments of a 
rich reddish-brown. Altogether, fi*om the position and colouring of the flowers, it is a most remarkable- 
looking plant, adapted for training bn rafters, or on trellises which will display its peculiar flowering 
habit. Next to this In interest was a small species of Azalba, introduced from the North of China by 
Mr. Fortune, and believed to bo nearly hai^y ; this, which was exhibited by Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
is well called A. amoana, and is a flt associate for the ooidpact-growing brilliant-flowered A, obtuaa 
which was obtained from the same source a few years since by the Horticultural Society ; the colour 
of the flowers is a pleasing rosy-purple, but the peculiarity is that the calyx is oorolloid, so that there 
scorns to be one flower within another occurs in the common hose-in-hose primrose. It will be 
invaluable as a breeder independently of its own peculiar beauty. Messrs. Standish and Noble also 
had a small plant of the purple variety of the Himalayan Rhododendron lepidotum, and two varieties 
of a striped Chinese Azalea (A» vittata)^ which, though pretty, are of leas importance. Among the 
lihododendrons produced, was one called aulpHureunif from Mr. Lane, which bore fine trusses of 
primrosc-colonrcd flowers free from the dingy indistinctness which is so common among what are 
called ** yellow hybrid Ehododendrons. 

M. Van Houtto sent a prettily variegated species of Aplelandra [?], in which tlie curved veins 
which spring from the mfdrib on each side are marked by a broad white line ; and with it was a hybrid 
Water Lily with rose-coloured flowers. A very pretty Tetratheea called ericifoUat a stiff shrub with 
drooping rosy flowers, not new, but lately reintroduced; tlio compact growing Oaatfolohium calycinum, 
a very showy species, with glaucous opposite oblong carinate cuspidate leaves, and spikes of opposite 
orange and brown flowers issuing from between huge mJInbi’aiious bracts ; a white flowered variety of 
Impatiena platypetala ; and the pretty PuUeneaa ericifolia^^ a desirable exhibition plant, figured in the 
Gardener' a Magazine of Botany last year, were all contributed by Messrs. Henderson, of the Edgeware 
Road. 

Besides their Jlexacentria^ Messra. Veitcli sent plants of two new hardy evergreen trees, which in 
the mature state are said to be very ornamental. These are Fitz-Roya patagonka and Saxe-Oothea 
contpkua. In the young state in which they were produced the former is an elegant cypress-like 
plant, the latter loo much like a yew. They had also some nice .pots of their new annual ColUneta 
muUicohr, in the way of C. hicolori but more highly coloured, and Streptoearpue hiflortra bearing 
much larger flowers than S, Rexi, two on a stalk, but Otherwise similar. A Boroniay named MoUiniit 
from Sir J. Cathcart’s garden, appeared to be not different from that cultivated under the name of 
3. apathulata, Messrs. RbUisson showed Caraguata lingtUatat a spineless pine-apple-like plant, 
having a spreading licad of crimson bracts, and the carious Aiaccia orktata, Mr. Cole, gardener to 
H. Colyer, Esq., of Hartford, had an Ixora, known in nursc^es as L auran^aea : and appearing to 
be intermediate between coceinea and crocata* A inomising blue-flowered Zibertia was sent by Hr. 
Hally, of Blaokheaith. 

Messrs. Veitoh had a fine new Dendrobe, D. chtmtum^ a species withoUpng lanceolate leaves along 
the stems, and deq> orange-oolbured flowers, having a yellow lip with dark eye-like spots; D. 
a^Mngtiineumt a very handsome spedes, exbilntod last year ; and also a finely-branched Aeridea from 
Hoahtieto, in the way of A, affine* A pretty variety of OatR^ inUr}nadiaj with the upper half of 
the Idbes of the tip pm*pH coxae from Mr. Sha'Vf of Cheltenham. Mr. Ivison sent a good plant, 
of the handsome yellow flowered Onddmn Seattle i nxudi a pale worthless Trkhopiiiaf probably a bad 
variety of T* caemnea {T, marginttia) came JjavnencB^s garden. 

The Botanic Society^ Ei^ibiticm in Begent^s Pork took place on tho 19tli ult., and was 
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hmmvei the ptreeenee 0t(tkt Majoaly and the Prince Albert The exbibitioa was yeiy similar in 
aU teapeots to that at Qhimiok ten days pmums, but time had somewhat altered the Asaleas for the 
worsei and the Boses and Pelargoahims decidedly for the better. 

Many Of the same new plants were present at both planes, namely-^htossrs* Veiteh’s iSTeapaoen- 
tm mysorsfiiM, CblSu^fa n^mhr^ Str^phcarpus hjlorttt, which latter proves a veiy omamoatal 
epedes and F^jRoya piOayomea ; M. Van Hontte’s variegated ApManirth and hybrid Nymphtca : 
accompanied however, on this occasion, by a brilUant orange half shrubby comporite with smma-like 
%ower-heads named ** dmocUntum” aurantiaeum t Mesws. Standirii and Noble's Azaleas viHaia and 
amesna : Messrs. Bollisson’s Carapticta hnffulaia and Ckmte marmoraa, the lattioTi however, in 
beantifol state, proving this to be a most dkanning variegated plant for an orchid honse, climbing 
vigorously, and having the oblique elongate-ovate foliage richly marbled with purple, dark velvety 
green, and gray* The following were additional JJeniiandra punysne, a showy labiate with awl- 
diaped pungent leaves, and large delicate lilac flowers spotted with rose, and Gastrolobiwn graoiU^ a 
slender plant with yellow pea flowers in heads, from Mr. Colyer’s garden at Dartford. A graceful New 
Holland species of Pultenma, with coppeay red blossoms and flnb taper loaves, under the erroncons name 
of QomphohUum JBrawnn^ from Messrs. Jackson of Kingston. Sarmya caul\flora^ a tall shrub with 
a crest of large riliptm-lanceolste leaves, and small white lily-of-tho-^valley-liko flowers on the older 
parts of the stem, from Messrs. EoUisson. Hcyya Paxtom, a neat growing species, like H. holla, but 
tlio flowers having a rather paler central star, and the leaves broader at the base and more elongate ; 
and n. eaateolene, a slender rooting-stemmed kind, with oval acute leaves, and umbels of minute 
whitish papillose flowers ; together with TropoBohniA Hookerxanumt a species with entire peltate leaves, 
and moderate sized yellow flowers with dark blotches, from Mesnrs. Henderson of St John's Wood. 
Oastt^ohbium calycmum and (?. trilobim, two very showy yellow-flowered papilionaceous shiubs, from 
Messrs. Henderson of the Edgewore Bead. TroUius ehtnenets, one Mt« Fortune's introducUonB, a hardy 
pei^ennial with deep orange globe-cupped flowers remarkable for the length of the nectaries } and four 
fine varieties of Moulan, one having bright rose-rod flowers, from Messrs. Standish and Noble. Calo- 
dracon nohUxe, a very ornamental foliaged pllat, with broader leases and a denser moxe compact habit 
than the species commonly known as Dracatna terminahe, was sent Messrs. Kollisson. A good 
plant of the ATopa Puafoni was also sent by Mr. Over, gardener to McMullen, Esq., of Claphom. 

The only new Orchids of any importance wore the Javanese Phaleenopsta LobUni, a species intermediate 
between amaMlis and rosea, the flowers being whitish with a rese-oolourod lip ; and a species of 
DenirMam having something the habit of nMcroekuthyum, and flowers greatly resembling nohxle. 
These wore both sent by Messrs. Voitch of Exeter. » 

These exhibitions, though they now leave litUe or nothing to be desired at the hands of the 
etiltivator, do most urgently call for some improvement on the part of the managers, as to the manner 
in which the olijeots are displayed* Plants with striking and elegant foliage, such as Palms, large- 
growing Ferns, the variegated Praomas and Cahdracone, ^c., or with ample massive foliage, such as 
some of the hothouse aperies of Fum and others ; or of such exotic aspoot as Cannae, Mmae, Ac., 
ought to be largely introdnoed, and some plan devised by which the present mode of staging oolleetions 
might be oltcge^r abandoned, and grouping for effect only, adopted instead* We throw out the 
following as a hint to those oonoerned* The ekmeat of competition cannot probably be dispensed 
with, and it would therefore be necessary to adopt some plan under which the prises might be duly 
allotted* Now fo effect this, why should not the plants (which shonld bear the exhibitor's private 
mark) be set ten^Knarily in eoso^tition groups where convenient, and their merits adjudicated 
early in the day^-Hiay by eight oVdC(olR» or so that tbi| be oompleted by nine. This would leave 
ample tune for tW amngement of the pfamts, which, under the dircotipn of persons of teste, riiouldbe 
alforwirdi disposed on the stsgec trith a view to produce the hSgheei effect of which the msdsrials 
at hand arCoapaMeP Xt appears to us that very Uttie foretiml^ri^t m very little diffleolty, 
reduce sente sttch Scheme as tiiisinto good wmking order j and no one inirriy can dotiM the e&ot on 
the of the exhibition if it wnu preperiy— -that is, tostefrdly^-'HUuri^ out— •!{. 
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CTCLAM3?N ATKINSII AST) CTCLAMEBT IBEEICUM. 

there be a group of plants, of limited extent, and possessing evexy quality which should, and 
A indeed, does, render them favourite olgoots of cultivation, and which therefore ought to be well 
known, and easily recognized, but wliioh more than any other, have th|p nomenclature involved in 
difficulty and confusion, it is that of the Cyclamens. So it ever has been, and so it remains : for the most 
recent resume of the species is not less free from the prevailing mystichm than the descriptions which 
have preceded it. This has no doubt arisen fri>m their having been examined in a dried state, in which 
many of their peoulorities ore lost sight of; and the only hope which remains of the question being 
satisftLctorxly settled is, that some cultivator may collect all the forms that are known, and submit them 
for examination, while fiesh, to some competent authority. 

Something of this kind, we arc glad to know, is being attempted by Mr. Atkins of Poinsuick, to 
whom we are indebted for the accompanying illustrations of C. Afkinsii, and the forms, represented at 
a and b, in our figure, of C. iherieunu Mr Atkins has for some ye^s paid considerable attention to 
the family, and now possesses a very extensive collection of them, which he is annually extending by 
means of hybridization. The origin of C. Atkintsii is thus explained to us : — * 

“ After many inelfcctual attempts,” writes Mr. Atkins, to produce a good cross between C. foum or C. pemum, 
and C. per&teum^ combimtig the neat habit of the two former, with the colour aud larger petals of the latter, having 
at the same time the foliage dark^ yet roliovod with a lighter band, or marbled, 1 at length sucoeoded in raising 
the hybnd now figured, from seeds produced by a variety of C, emnxy impregnated with C, penieum^ and this, 1 
have every reason to boUorc, I shall bo able to perpetuate, and thus introduce a new and most interesting featuro 
into ibis beautiful family of plants. Amongst iho soedlings, it was found that every plant deviating m the mark- 
ing of the foliage from the seed-bearing parent, produced white or blush flowers, whilst those retaining its plam 
dark leaf, have invariably bloomed with different shades of the colour of that species.” 



cioiAutN A*lu^en am a.xniBiTia> nr mr. aikinr. 

This account of its origin pexfectly explains its appeamnee, it being, in fact, exactly intermediate 
between its parents as to size and form, and to some extent even in colour. The specimen which our 
vignette represents was exhibited last March, hefim the Hortieultaral Society, with about seventy fully 
expanded flowers, and bears full evidence of the success of Mr. Atkins’ mode of culture, which, we 

• a (hyb i psntsma 9 sDUm).— Lssvm ovsts ohtuas, eordste st the bsse with overlaiiping Inhes, suborenate, soned 

with pels green, duU pur^ beneath ; oalys teeth lsfioe><«haped aenle ; tube of the corolla gluboco, mouth soarcely angular, petole 
broiuUy hbovate aoute ; stamens Included^ style equoUing the tahe.-^X. 
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understand, is different firom that generally practised, and 'which wo hope, when some doubtfhl points 
shall hare been cleared up, we may bo permitted to make public. 

Our figure of C. tberieum^* a beautiful, but little known species, was made, in January last, firam 
Messrs. Bollison’s nursery at Tooting, aided at a and 5 by blossoms from some of Mr. Atkins's 
more vigorously grown plai|j|;s, which were communicated along with the hybrid €, Atkinsiu Its 
affinity is with C. vemum, but it differs altogether from that species in its foliage. 

In C, Athinwi the leaves are large (two and a half by two inches), ovate obtuse cordate at the 
base, with a deep sinus the sides of which overlap, dark glossy green, with an irregular pale zone 
within the margin ; the under surface is liver-coloured, or dull purple. The flowers are elevated on 
longish verrucose stalks, and are of a French white, marked with a deep crimson ovate blotch at the 
base of each segment; the calyx consists of five acute lance- shaped pubescent segments; the corolla 
has a short globose tube, and a limb of five broadly obovate BOgmonts nearly seven-eighths of an inch 
long ; the mouth of the tube is nearly circular, the angles being indistinct; the stamens arc included, 
but the style equals the tube. The flowers are scentless. 

C. ibericum produces flat heart-shaped leaves, having an oi>en sinus, and the margin very slightly 
sinuate-dentate or entire ; they are deep green, with an irregular heart-shaped belt of -ale greyish-groen 
some distance within the margin, the veins sunken on tlio upper face, prominent ...lid green beneath, on a 
dull reddish purple ground. The flowers vary in colour ; in some, they arc pale rosy, or lesn-coloured, 
in other plants, deep rose-colour, in some they are white ; but in ail cases they are .^arked with n 
broad ovate spot at the base of the segments, which spot is either purple or crimson, and is extended in 
the centre as for as the mouth, which, in the front view, thus shovrs five purplo ars nr spots; the base'* 
of the segments are curved outwards at the margin, the mouth thus becoming ncangulor, with concave 
sides. The calyx lobes arc acutely laucc-shapcd; the tube of the corolla is vcniricn«A, the segments of 
the limb either roundish obovate or ohlong obovate. The stameub are quite inclosed. v..«d arc slightly 
exceeded by the blunt, simple stigma, which is somewhat exserted — M. 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN GBOUND-SUBFACE. 

BUSTS and men of taste have agreed that all forms of acknowledged beauty are ' posed of 
AZ\ curved linee. The principle applies as well to tbe surface of the earth as to ocher obj %ts. Tho 
most beautiful shape in groimd is that where one undulation melts gi*adually anu invisibly into 
another. Everyone who has observed scenery where the fore-ground has been remarkable for beouty, 
must have been struck by this prevalence of curved lines ; andvsi'vciy landscape gardener well knows 
that no grassy surface is so captivating to the eye as one where these gentle swells : ir undulations 
rise and melt away gradually into one another. Some poet, happy in his fhnoy, has oalled such bits 
of grassy slopes and swells ** earth’s smiles ; and when the effect of the beauty and form of outline is 
heightened by tbe pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused by the sun’s light variously reflected 
by such undulations of lawn, the simile seems strikingly appropriate. 

A flat or level surflice is coxundored beautiful by many persons, though it has no beauty in itself. 
It is, in fact, chiefly valued because it evinces art Though there is no positive beauty in a straight 
or level line, it is often interesting os expressive ofpoweTf and we feel as much awed by the boundless 
prairie or desert, as by the lofty snow-capped hilL On a smaller scalq, a level surface is sometimes 
agreeable in tho midst of a rude and wild country, by way of oontrasti as a small level garden in the 
Al|» will sometimes attract us astoniriiingly, that would be passed by unnoticed in the midst of a flat 
and cultivated countiy. Hence, os there are a thousand men who value power, where there is one wlm 
can feel beauty , we sJI idl ignorant petsons who sot about embellishing their pleasure-grounds, or even 
the site fur a home^ immediately commence leveUin^ the surface. Once brought to this level, improvement 

r • C, Aaritfum, <O61di0.*'-^LeA^ exAottr bewt-ilitped, irlth mn open flam, entire cv very sU^ttr flnmte-toothed, sened with 
pu:^le beneath; calyx teeth lanoe-fliajim acute; tube of the corolla ventric^ mo^ pentaasnlar, with huiate 
fldMi aegmeim of the Uinbrcmndlih obovate or oblonff.4ibo?ate; staineni ahortm then the IflUftt, simple stigma, which to hioh^ 
or very aUghtly flbiefted.-'M, 
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can go no fiirther, according to their viowBi fdnoe to mibjugate or loTel ia the whole aim of man’s 
ambition* Once levelled you may give to ground, or even to a whole landscape, according to their 
theory, as much beauty as you like : it is only a question of expense. This is a fearful fidlacy, how- 
ever; — ^fearful oftentimes both to the eye and purse. 

It is not leas feoaiul to see a fine varied outline of ground utterly spoiled by being graded fbr the 
mansion and its surrounding lawn, at an expense which would have curved all ttlie walks, and filled 
the grounds with the finest trees and shrubs, if the surface had been left nearly, or quite, as nature 
formed ii. Not mach better, or even far worse, is the fancy many persons have of terraeing evevy piece 
of sloping ground- ^ a mere matter of ornament, — where no terrace is needed. It may be safely said, 
that a terrace is always ugly, unless it is on a large scale, and is treated with dignity, so as to become 
part of the building itself, or to be supposed, more properly, to belong to it than to the grounds — like 
the fine architectural terraces which surround the old English mansions. But little gardens, thrown 
up into t-errac«;s, are devoid of all beauty whatever, — though they may be rendered more useful or 
available in this w ly. 

The surface of gi*ound is rarely of nature, because all nature leans to the beautiful ; 

and cU. baseless action of the elements goes continually to soften asid wear away the harshness and 
violence of suiiace. fVLat cannot bo softened is hidden and lounded by means of foliage, trees, and 
shrubs, ai * c.oeping Vines, and so the tendency to the curve is alwDvs greater, and greater. But man 
often forms ugly surfaces of ground by breaking up all natural ctirves without recognizing their 
*»vpressioii, ..istnV ’t’ng lumps of earth here and there, by grading levels in the midst of undula- 
tions, mounds on perfectly smooth surfaces; in short, by regarding only the little he 

wishes to do . .is folly, a^d not studying the larger part that Nature has already done in her wisdom. 
—A. J. Downing, J.* HjrHenlUtri^i (171 S,) 


THE LINNJSA BOBEALIS. 

^ JE h*) received the .olio wing communication from the author of the series of papers on The 
OuUtire r itpinc 1 Tawfs, at present in course of publication in these pages ; — 

In my paper on The Culture of Ltnn€ea horealis* 1 casually alluded to what seems to be a some- 
what prevalent belief, that the Linnma is not a cultivable plant. If the rarity of its cultivation 
were any proof of this, then the belief would be justified, for it is one of those plants wo seldom meet 
with over ' good colldctious of Alpines. I did not dwell upon this point ; bat since my remarks 
were written, a poem has appeared in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal on the Linnaea horealUy which 
has a decided tendency to foster the erroneous idea of this interesting plant not being capable of 
cultivation, and therefore it may he advisable to ofibr one or two observations on the subject. I rqjoico 
that Liimsca has at last been introduced to the realmB of poesy, and I should bo the last man in the 
world to pick holes in a poet’s fiuicy; but I fear the present one may have a practical influence on 
practical men, to avert which is the object of these remarks. 

The poem is prefaced by an apt te^t from ** Rambles in Sweden and Gottland,” by Sylvanus, to 
aacaplify and illustrate which is its otyect Linn6 selected a tiny wild-flower that ho dboovered, of 
exquisite beauty and delicious odour, to bear his namer— that refmee to exchange the eilent glen 
and melancholy mod for the tjjjpre gay parterree of hortkuUureT 

TEE LINN JU BMEALIS. 

* Tl» s child of the old green woodkuide, te thsne itUl, untrodden eotltodee 

Where the eong of the Cree wild bird, Ita lorely daye are jiassed ; 

Andeweyliiaorhinishiintheiiiinber hree .dadtheeunny turf la ita fragrant hler 

Are the only voloei beard. , When it g^tly dies at lent. 


latl^tichasijSttiwoflAele^ Battflh 

AnitoroeyiwtsbiliMtBd, ^no 

Wtth the Shew htuedwsboye it agreed, AMtoli 

AMtbelerdlf tieeaaa^^ 'faltaj 

•NSifrAen CDin]Madon, pp. 


Bat if froa its own sweet dwelUng-pleoe 
py n careUna hand *tl8 tom, 

AM to hoi end dnaty city etreeta 
Ita drooping beauty borne. 



SCIENTIFIC GLEANINOjpi. 


Itograoeftil bMd is irlth sonow tewed. 
And It quickly pines and ftees : 

Till the fhigUie bloom is for ever fled 
That gladdened the foreet glades. 

It will not dwell *neath a palaoe dome, 
IVlth rare exotic flowers, 

'U^ose perfumed splendour gaily gleams 
In tadianM^stal hours : 

It loves not the Fariau marblo vase, 

On the terrace fiiir and wide ; 

Or the bright and sheltered garden bowers 
Smiling in gorgeous pride. 

But it mourns for the far-off dingles. 

For their flrosh and Joyous air. 


For the dewy sighs and ranny beams , 

That lingered o*er it there. 

0 lonely and lovely forest flower ! 

A holy lot is thine, 

Amid nature*s deepest soUtudea, 

With rodianoo meek to shine. 

Bright blossom of the sliady woods I 
live on in your cool retreat, 

Cnhannod by the tonoh of human hand. 

Or the tro^ of careless feet : 

With the rich green fern around your home, 

The birds* glad song above ; 

And the solemn stars in the still niidut-time 
Looking down with eyes of love I 

Lvoutoa £u.iot. 


It seems harsh and unhind to restrain our sympathy from the hcantiful sentiment that prevails and 
forms the poetic burdon of these pretty verses ; but it behoves the Garden Companion to expose its 
fallacy, and to claim the Linnoea for a garden flower. 

It is enough for me to state that I never yet saw an instance of this plant failing in cultivation, 
where reasonable core was bestowed upon it ; the simple directions indicated at page 34 will enable 
any one to grow it with success. Not only docs it grow and flower in cultivation, but it docs both in 
a most satisfactory manner, and certainly flowers more profueely in the Alpine frame than I have ever 
seen it do in its native haunts ! It oven seems to flourish amidst tlie smoke of a city ; but my experience 
of it, in this respect, is not sufficiently extended to enable me to speak with entire confidence. The 
American form probably grows even more freely than the Scotch plant. 

For these reasons, lot me urge cultivators whose attentions are directed towards the Alpine flora, 
to extend the cultivation of one of the neatest Alpine shrubs known to scicnco, one of the most inter- 
esting of vegetable productions, and one of the most easily cultivated plants that was ever introduced 
to the Alpine flramc. 

For the benefit of botanical readers, I may observe that several parasitical fungi grow occasionally 
upon the leaves of Linnma horealts. One of these — Spheeria Dickiei — is figured and described in the 
‘‘ Annals of Natural Histoxy ” (April, 1852). — G. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

M COORDING to Martius, the fine Palm, Moriche {Mauritia fiexuoea), Quiteve, or Ita Palm belongs, 
08 well as Calamus, to the group of Lepidocaryese or Cciyphinem. Linneeus has described it 
very imperfeotly, as he erroneously considers it to bo leafless. The trunk grows as high as twenty 
feet 5 but it probably requires from 120 to 160 years to reach this height. The Mauritia extends high 
iq) on the declivity of the I)uida, north of the Esmeralda mission, where I have found it in great 
beauty. It Ibnns, in moist places, fine groups of a fresh shining verdure, which reminds us of that of 
OUT Alder groves. The trees preserve the moisture of the gi’ound by their shade, and hence the 
Indians say that the Mauritia draws the water round its roots by a mysterious attraction. By a 
somewhat similar theory, they advise that serpents should not be killed, because the destruction of the 
serpents and the drying up of the pools or lagunes accompany each other; thus the untutored child of 
nature confounds cause and effect. Gumilla terms the Mawri^ of the Gauronis, the tree of 

life — ^orbdl de la vida^ It grows in the mountains of Bonaima, east of the sources of tfie Orinoco, as 
high as 4000 (4263 English) feet — Wimholdte Aapecte of Nature, 

Mr. Berthold Seeinoiii.lhe naturSlist of Her Miyesty's ship Herald, who has just commenoed the 
publication of the pUjy collected duriiig the voyage, thus gives lus experience of the Mangosteen 
** One of the finest productions of Singapore, the Mangosteen, was nearly out of season, and oould only 
ike procured in ipnoll quantities; but neither these samples, nor those alfcerwards obtained off Sumatra, 
eonie up to the high expectation whudi I had formed as to their taste. Z am glad, however, to. have 
met with the fiuit It enables me to compare it with its two rivals, and 1 inay now si^ 1 have tasted 
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* the flneet finite in the worW in those localities in which they are supposed to attain their highest 
pcrtbcti 0 n,-*the Pino Apple in GnayaquUi the Chirimoya on the slopes of Uio Andes, and the Mangos* 
toon in the Indian An^pelago. Perplexing as must always be the office of a Paris, when on either 
side snoh high claims are adyonood, yet, I think we may, in this cose, without ofifence to the advocates 
of the other, assign ^ the apple’ to the chirimoya. Its taste surpasses that of all other fruits, and 
Hmnke was quite right when calling it a mqater-piece of nature .” — Journal of Botany. 

At the Bdinburgh Botanical Society’s Meeting, last May, Dr. Murchison exhibited some curious 
spectmeuB of Extract of Too, prepared in the form of losengos by the Chinese. These lozenges were 
of yariouB forms, and had impressed upon them mottoes in Chinese characters, and the figures of 
different insects, musical instruments, and other objects. They had been brought fiK)m Pekin in the 
year 1812, and were stated to bo used by the Chinese when trayelling ; when introduced into the 
mouth, they were said to dissolve slowly, preventing thirst, and proving very refreshing. Though it 
was forty years since they hod been brought from China, they still retained a very perceptible fiavour 
of Tea. Dr. Murchison presented the specimons to the Mnsenm of Economic Botany, at the Hoyal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. ^ 

Tlio Taban {iBonandti Guttai llookor), formerly so plentiful in Singapore, has long since been 
extinct. It most ever bo an object of regret, that on the first introduction of the Taban Gum, its 
proper name was not promulgated. Now, everybody in Europe and America, speaks of Qntta Perefaa, 
when, in fact, all the time, they mean the Gutta Taban. The exportation of the indigenous Outta 
Taban, from Singapore, commenced in 1844, but as early as 1847 all, or at least, most cf the trees had 
been extemiinated. That at present shipped frrom the place is brought in coasting vessels from the 
different poiU oi Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan Peninsula, and Jahore Archipelago. The difference 
existing in its appearanue^nd property is owing to the intormixture of Gotta Pcrcha, Jolotong, Gegrek, 
Litchu, and other inferior Guttos, in order to increase the weight. Though far firom oxdnot in the 
Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban will every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is 
pretty well cleared, and a long transport frxim the interior must, by augmenting the labour, increase 
the pnee of t’.ie article The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree vories from five to twenty 
catties, so that taking the average of ten catties, which is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the 
destruction of ten trocs to produce one picul. Now the quantity exported frrom Singapore to 
Europe, from Jonuary^l845, to the middle of 1847, amounted to 6918 piculs, to bbtoin which 69,180 
ticcs must have been sacrificed. Ilow much better it would be to adopt the method of tapping the 
tree, practised by the Bunnese in obtaining the Caoutchouc, than to continue the present process of 
exteimioation . — Soonian tn ITooker^t Journal of Botany. 

» 

THE MIXED FLOWER GARDEN. 

J T is much to be regretted that the rage for novelty often leads to the neglect of plants which, from 
having been in theVonntry many years, and a variety of other causes, are partially gone out of re- 
pute, and ore only mot with hero and there, where the rag€» for massing has not excluded the mixed 
flower gaidon. The beauty of some of these nogleotsd plants is in no way inferior, and often superior, 
to snoh as have only novelty to recommend them. No place of any pretension should bo without a 
mixed flower border | and ua there ore few places in which it would bo desirable to keep up a coUoo* 
tion of plants without regard to their intrinsic merits for beauty and adaptibility for decorative pur* 
poses, therefore a wler^ion of good things would be infinitely preferable. I propose to offer to the 
amatoor readers of the Garden OmpaiMm a few remarks on a selection of plants adapted ten produ- 
cing very good effects in a mixed ortangfcmenti which arrangement, in my estiination, contains many 
channs $ and although 1 am equally alive to the grandeur qf the effects produced by an harmonious 
amagemant of colours in large maasas, as exemplified in the bedding system* yet I can quite as well 
appKedafe the intrinsic charms of individual pknfe fe s xm^ If, tootlmayjudgefrncm 

the expressions of adndration, and the partieulsr inquiries of many persons, particularly ladies, with 
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whom 1 have had the honour to converse on the subject, I should saj that the fooling is becoming 
more disseminated, and will eventually play sad and deserved havoc with the exclusive attention 
which at present it is the fashion to bestow on bedding plants. 

Whenever a new plant is brought into notice, the question which appears to arise spontaneously 
to every tongue is — ^Is it adapted for bedding purposes P os though, forsooth ! bedding purposes were 
the sim qua non of excellence and desirableness. Take, for example, the Dielytra specUMlin^ one of the 
most beautiful of the many plants lately brought into prominent notice, but which, if Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary is correct, was introduced into this country from Siberia in 1610, just forty-two years ago. 
One hardly ever takes up a gaidening periodical without finding some allusion made to this so-called 
new plant, which is most deservedly allowed by every one to be charming, graceful, unique, and what 
not ; yet no sooner has it began to display its charms, when an outcry is raised as to its capabilities 
for bedding, a purpose for which it will not be well adapted ; for although as hardy as any of the 
fumeworts, and to a certoiu extent continuous-flowering, the best of its beauty is over before that of 
bedding plants comes on. No. For the mixed flower garden it is invaluable, but for the production of 
a definite effect in bedding arrangements, quite^ut of place. 

Before proceeding to give a detailed list of good things adapted for a mixed arrangement, I will 
bog to call attention to a few plants which, from their intrinsic merits and bcanty, 1 have often been 
surprised are not more generally cultivated. For example : the Stemhergia lutea, a most beautiful 
bulbous plant, a native of the south of Europe, and introduced in 1596. Its season of flowering is from 
the end of September until it is positively killed by the frost, which must bo unusually severe before 
it will give over throwing up its tulip-like flowers of the purest yellow. The bulbs arc just now gone 
to rest, and the present is a good timo to plant it. The Sternbergias are handsome hardy bulbs, 
seldom met with in ordinary collections. Another bulbous plant of the Bama,family, and also a native 
of the south of Europe, is the Pancratium maritmum, introduced 1597. Tliis striking and unique 
plant is deserving of the highest commendation; it is perfectly hardy, flowers abundantly in June, 
and is very seldom met with. The 2Villium grand^rum is also a plant seldom scon, but is one of tlie 
best of the tribe, and, when in flower, has generally produced an inquiry as to its name and origin, 
being often considered as a now plant, although it was introduced from North America in 1 799. 
Leucqjum vernum is another very rare and beautiful plant, highly deserving of more extensive cultiva- 
tion. This was introduced fr-om Germany in 1596, is perfectly hardy, and caaijiy increased by offsets 
from the bulbs. 

Amongst the many beautiful varieties of Narcissus, which will hereafter claim attention, I cannot 
forbear to particularize the NarcUsm minor t or, as it is sometima| called Jjux mmor, one of the very 
earliest of spring flowers, seldom passed without being praised for its beauty. This is often taken for 
a new plant, although it was brought from Spain in 1629. Enough for the present j in a future paper, 
1 propose to offer a select list of good hardy perennial, herbaceous, and bulbous plants, suitable to all 
who desire only a selection of the best. — C. 


VAEIEGATED ORCHIDS. 

P erhaps there ore no objects throughout the wholo vegetable kingdom more delicately beautiful 
than the metallic veined foliage of the small group of insignificant-flowered Orchids, of which 
Anccctochilw may be taken as the typo. Formerly one or two kinds only were known in cultivation, 
but now their number is so Jpeur increased that a group of them becomes on exceedingly interesting and 
attractive feature. Unibrtanatoly they require a high temperature, and thus their cultivation is 
limited to those who crif provide them with a strictly tro^cal cHmate. 

They are grown in a mixture of light fibrous peat (Shirley peat carefully selected, is the most 
Buj^ble near London); and q>hagnum moss Out up very fine ; three parts of sphagnum ore used to one 
part of peat, and a frw small potsherds ore mixed in the moss ; the pots also must be thoroughly 
drained. The plants should be kept up even with tiie top of the pots, and tiie soil should bo packed 
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ttbont thorn rather lightly. They are then to be plunged in moss at the hottest part of an orchid- 
hoose or a damp stove. In vdnter they require very little water, but in summer when th^ are grow* 
ing freely, and there is a full command of heat, water may bo used with freedom. 

The temperature in winter should be from 65** to 75*’, and in summer from 70” to 90”. The plants 
are best covered with ample bell*glasc8, which should be wiped dry every morning ; and the plants 
should be frequmitly alighUy smoked with tobacco, to keep them free from insects. 

The following are the kinds now in cultivation, with the names by which they are known in the 
nurseries : — 


AnadoehUu* utamm. The loaves beautifully and olosoly 
netted with lines of gold-colour, ou a rich velvety 
brown-green surface. There is a variety similar to 
this, with the veins a few shades lighter. 

AnceetochUus xanthophyUm (A. Htaeeua pietus). The 
leaves wllbi a broad bar of gold-colour down the 
centre, and marked on each side with netted lines 
of the same on a dark-green ground. 

Anmtoehilus intermdim. Intermediate between the 
two preceding, having a smaller bar down the leaf, 
but otherwise marked with golden meshes on the 
dark velvety green surface. 

Anfxetochilus striatm. This has narrow lance-shaped 
foliage, marked with a bar of gold through the 
centre, upon a dark-green groimd. 


AnmetoehiluB Lcmi {Cheiroatylua marm&ratw ; Ihuima 
marmorata). This has very robust foliage, of a rich 
dark mottled velvety bronzy-green, marked with 
fine transverse lustrous golden lines. Another 
variety of this differs in being a few shades lighter 
in colour. 

Anwctochilua Lobbianut (A, latimaculatug). The foliage 
of this is of a rich green, the midrib silvery, and 
^ the rest of the surface marked with fine transverse 
silvery linos. 

I*/iyiurua argmt$m [A, argenUuay The leaves green, 
tiiickly netted with silvery lines. 

rhysurua argenteua pictna (A. aryentetu pietw). Green, 
with a wide central silvery bar, and otherwise 
netted with silvery lines. 


TUo beautiful Cisaus martnorea, recently introduced by Messrs. HoUisson from Java, would bo a 
most appropriate climber for a house in which these variegated orchids were kept, the shady and still 
atmosphere of such a sitflation being favourable to the development of the beautiful markings of its 
leaves; and along with the New Holland Pitcher Plant {CapJiahttia foUicularU), and the Fly-trap 
{Dionce ammcipula)^ these form a most interesting gproup.— Thomas Beown, Tooting Nuraery. 


RURAL POESY— THE VALES OF WEYER ♦ 


- ** By yonder stream, 


Where oak and olm along the bordering mead 
Send forth wild melody fTom every bough, 

* Together lot ua wonder; where the hills, 

Cover'd with fleeces, to the lowing Talo 
Beply ; where tidings of content and paaoe 
Each ooho brings.*'— Axsifsios. 

P OETRY is not among the subjects which it is proposed to treat of in the Garden Companion, but 
Nature-loving poets occasionally give birth to poems which we have no doubt will interest our 
readers. ** The Vales of Wever ” is of such a character, a loco-descriptiye poem, whose purpose it is to 
depict some cherished scenes, and in which special allurions to many of the natural history produc- 
tions giving those scenes their beauty, and a commentary of running foot-notes, are introduced. Our 
attention has now been drawn to the work by an esteemed botanical correspondent, who w^rites 
** The accompanying poem is by a very venerable friend of mine, who died last June at the advanced 
age of 80 years. Lost Christmas (1800) I had the pleasure of spending a fbw days with him at his 
residence, Twyford, on the banks of the Trent. Ho was particularly attached to the study of Botany, 
and his herbarium was rich in specimens of native ptotB, many of which, though collected upwards of 
sbety years since, were in a beautifhl state of preservation. His Mosses and Seaweeds were really 
splendid. 1 saw him for the last time in the month of April lost, at the seat of his hrother-in*law, Sir 
Francis Darwin, who is the only surviving son of the celebrated Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of The 
Botanic Garden.” These interesting facts form a sufiSoient warrantiy for our entering the realms of 

« Tho Talas of Waver, a Loeo-Deseriptiva Poem, In thrto Caat»». By John Glabome, Esq. 
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poesy on tluB occasion ; and indeed we should show ourselves unworthy of the title assumed by the 
Garden Companion were wo to exhibit a total want of poetic taste, for, however good a gardener, ho 
makes but a poor companion who is insensiblo to the influences of poetry. 

The beauty of Mr. Gisborne’s depictions can, of course, only bo fully appreciated by those inti- 
mately acquainted with the localities. However, it would appear that in the most minute details, his 
descriptions accord with the individual appearances of Nature in the localities described. Our author 
had apparently a most enthusiastic passion for trees, and he pourtrays ** the huge Oak,” and its asso- 
ciated objects, just in the way that a naturalist would do, apprising the reader in a foot-note that 
many of the cliffs in the dales appear rifted by the Oaks whicli have forcibly inserted their roots and 
trunks between them ; and some of the trees seem to support the disjointed strata of stone with their 
elbowy roots and excrescences : — 


** Pint the huge Oak, with dufiky charms, 
The suns meridian rage dietnrme ; 

Proud o*cr the beetling crag he bends, 
With bold eontortione heaven ascendH; 
Hie deMng roote abrupt rcooil, 

Or etruggle through the flinty eoil ; 
Chill twilight ehrouda hU. trunk below. 
And glory elumbere on hie brow.*' 

Canto I., 99— IOC. 


“ Yon Ottk, whose tottering trunk dleplnys 
Tlie tamiehed pride of other daye. 

Still wreiithes hin aliatter’d bead with green. 
With cliarm of coiitraet aide the ecenc. 

Oft have 1 linger’d to survey 
That trunk, with age cnamell’d grey ; 

O’er his rent bark pale Lichen bonds, 

And Moss her folds of velvet blends. 


Where ineect nations range unseen, 

And mine the arboresoent screen ; ^ 
Weave with nice skill the spider fold. 
And cradle embryo young from cold. 
With w'hat fell art the spider spreads 
His glistening snare, mechanic threads ; 
Uedundant meshes bright unfurls, 

And round each bud ingenious whirls. 

Ye insect armies, who delight 
To skim the realms of breoKy night. 

Or twinkling through the noontide glare. 
With busy murmurs All the air *, 

If flouting on the xephyr's breath, 

Yo rush within these webs of death, 
From his dread ambush darts the foe, 
Enraptur’d with tlio cries of woe. 

Swift glides along his tremulous toil. 
And riots o’er his struggling spoil.” 

Canto I., 233—57. 


Again tbc Oak is noticed in connection with Kousseau. In a field at a small distance from North- 
wood stands a cluster of Oaks, commonly colled the 2\oenty Oahs^ which fonn a circle, disclosing 
between their trunks a beautiful prospect. To this silent retreat Kousseau used frequently to retire, 
during his residence at Wootton, and some of the stones may still be seen w'hich formed liis scat. 


“ 1.0 ! where those Oaks encircling meet. Or mark’d gay nature's liberal smile. 

There Genius formed his rural scat. Admir'd Britannia’s temperate isle ; 

Oft in calm solitude the sage Yet thought on GaUia’s lovelier vales, 

Composed his fascinating page,* Her brighter founts, her softer gules ; 

Or bending on the turf survey’d Thought on her chaUm with Freedom's sigh, 

With nice regard each flower and blade ; And the patriot kindled in his eye.” 

Canto II., 79—90. 

AVe had marked other passages for quotation, some of which might have better shown the 
author’s potoer^ but wo have givon enough to show the style of the poem. We cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without observing, that the author deeply felt the manifestation of the power of the Supreme 
Being in all the works of nature, mid aptly quotes a sublime passage from the writings of Dr. Blaii*: — 
** In the midst of your solitaiy musings, lift your eyes, and behold all Nature full of God. I^ook up to 
the firmament and admire his glory. liook round the coi'th, and observe his presence everywhere dis- 
played. If the gny landscape or the hniitful field present themselves to your eye, behold him smiling 
upon his works. If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the expanse of waters roll its tide before you, 
contemplate in those great and solemn objects his power and majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is 
a varied manifestation of the Deity. If you were to take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost poi'ts of the sea, oven there you would find him. For in him you live and move. He fills 
and animates all space. In the barren wilderness as in the peopled regiem, you can trace his footsteps, 
and in the deepest solithde you may hear a voice which testifies of him.” — I, 


* Letten on Botany, By J. J. Boasseau. 










A0TU8 DAUMMONOII.-— ON THE EESriUATlON OF PiMN'l'S.' 


AOTU8 DRUMMONDU.^ 

r tlS very fine Swan lUvor shrub has been raised by Messrs. A. Henderson & Go., of the Pine Apple 
Nursery, from Mr. Drummond’s seeds, and promises to be one of the most desirablel^ grocuhouso 
shrubs for exhibitiou or decorative purposes. Our figure was prepared fi-om Mr. Henderson’s plants 
in April last ; since which time we have received froip Messrs. Knight & Perry, of the Erotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, another form of it, differing only in being somewhat larger in all its ports. This was also 
raised from Drummond's seeds, and is, we presume, one of those natural variations which are -so 
frequently met with among seedling plants. 

The habit of this Aotus Dmmmojidii is remarkably good, being stiff-branched and spreading. The 
branches are pilose, with short spreading hairs, and clothed with scattered sub-opposite or sub-wLorled 
leaves, which are linear-acute at both ends, and ore stalked, the petioles being also pilose. The upiicr 
Burfaco of the leaves is plane, smooth, excepting a few scabrous elevations near the revoliite margin ; 
the lower surface is smooth, with a prominent midrib, on which occurs a few short scattered hairs. 
Thc}*^ are half an inch or more in length (in Messrs. Knight & Perry’s plant fully on inch), the larger 
al)Out one-eighth wide. From the a-xils of the leaves spring the flowers, eitlicr solitary, or more 
frequently two or three together, homo on hairy pedicels scarcely so long as the calyx. The calyx is 
bell-shaped, two-lipped, with nearly equal teeth, those of tho upper lip being erect and largest, those 
of the lower lip roflexed, all pilose externally and smooth within. The flowers arc clear bright yellow', 
the roundish standard only being marked at its base by a small rayed zone of bright red ; the wings arc 
oblong, slightly exceeding tho paler yellow keel. Tho slamens ai*e slightly longer than tlie slender 
tapering s|jy'lo, but inclosed by the keel. The ovary is villose, and boai-s one ovule. — M. 


ON THE llESPIRATION OF PLANTS. 

DJlHE idea generally entertained of tlio respiration of plants is, that it is a process by which carbonic 
A acid is decomposed, and oxygen evolved in a free condition, os a gas, into the atmosphere, this 
operation going on most actively under tho direct inffuence of tho sun’s rays. But it has long been 
known that there exists also in vegetable life a process by which carbonic acid is set free, as it is in the 
respimtion of animals, and tliis process, observed most distinctly in plants removed from the sun’s light, 
is one respecting wliich mucli obscurity still prevails. In drawing es]>ccial attention to this process as 
occurring so generally in plants or parts of plants devoid of chloi’ophyll, I remarked, \ some years ago, 
that from its evidently general occurrence it must be a true vital pit)ce89, and not merely a result of a 
destructive or docom]K>8ing action of oxygen upon the vegetable tissues and their contents. 

Some very interesting experiments have been recently published by M. Garreau, of Lille, which 
throw much light nxion the conditions of this exhalation of carbonic acid fi*om living plants. Ho 
finds that it takes place not only in the absence of the sun’s light but in tho full sunlight, and simul- 
taneously with the evolution of oxygen, the much greater quantity of the latter, together with tho 
process of reabsorption of the evolved carbonic acid under such circumstances having disguised tliis 
fhet in the experiments of most previous observers. 

M. Oarreau placed branches, and other pof'tions of living vegetable structures, under conditions in 
which he could fix any oarbonio add set free (by means of solution of caustic baiyta), and thus 
remove it completely from the liability to be re-absorbed by the green ^rts of tho plants under the 
influenoe of sun-light, and the result of numerous trials, was to show that leaves cxlialo carbonic aoid 
during the day, both in the sun and in the shade, and that tho quantity increases in proportion to the 
temperatore in which the plant is kept. 

To show the simultaneous ocourrence of tho two phenomena one branch of a living plant of 

* A Drumiaondli, ». jyt.— Branohes OHoos, ridd, spreading; loavc« sfiittercHl, or aomewhat whoricd, atulkpd, lineur, aouto at 
both aUglstly s^toiUi abova near the revodote margtna, irltb a few hnira on the promineut nervufi Iwncttth \ pcdioele ahortor 

than oalyx, ia or threea, ftwm each axil j calyx pilow, tho tooth nearly equal, tiioao of the lower lip refloxed.— M. 

, t Ou^nee of Stntotural and PhyniologliiHl Botany, \ Ml, 
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FaffojTj^m cymmm was introduced into a glusB daak eemiroly dlosedi and connected witli a 
caoutohoiio bag oontaining 200 cubic centimetres of carbonic acid* After six bourn exposure to tbe 
sun-ligbt only 76 centimetres of gas remained, tbe rest had been absorbed by the plant At the same 
time another branch of the same plant, of equal sise, was introduced into a closed flask provided with 
a quantity of solution of baryta, to absorb any carbonic acid given ofl*, and at the end of the six hours 
the baryta had absorbed eleven centimetres of carbonic acid. Other experiments showed that this 
carbonic acid is given off in greatest abundance by germinating seeds, next in proportion by buds, 
and least by the leaves j and that the amount of carbonic acid is given off most abundantly, weight 
and surface being equal, from organa which contain tho greatest quantity of the nitrogenous cell* 
contents* 

Ibis lost fact is of great interest since it seems to connect this process of evolution of carbonic acid 
most closely with the respiration of animals, for it is well-known that the nitrogenous or proteinous 
cell-contents, tho protoplasm of Mohl, or enelooArome of some authors, is the real living part of tbe 
Oi'll, the cell-wall composed of cellulose being rather a kind of shell or caso. For we see that all the 
]>hcnomena of development depend upon it, and moreover, what is still more striking, it is this matter 
that exhibits all those phenomena of locomotion which have been observed in plants, namely, the 
eireulation of the cell-sap, as it is called, in Vallisneria, CkarUf tho hairs of Trodeacafiita^ &o., and in 
tho zoospores, or moving reproductive bodies of the Algm, which arc composed entirely of nitrogenous 
matter when moving freely in tbe water, and only acquire a cellulose coat afterwards. 

From these and similar considerations M. Qarreau proposes to restrict the name of respiration to 
that process in which carbon is consumed, and carbonic acid given off, as in animals, and to place the 
other process, in which oai'hou is fixed and oxygen given off, among the nutiitive processos. This 
would indeed appear to he the most philosophical way of arranging these phenomena of vegetation, 
hut at tho same time we are still so imperfectly acquainted with the import of those processes, and 
the details of their operation, that it would perhaps be wise to leave our terminology untouched until 
the analogies and differences of the nutritive operations in plants and animals haio been more com- 
pletely elucidated* 

The experiments of M. Garreau arc published in the « Annalos des Sciences naturellcs” for 1851, 
in Vol. XV., No. I, and Vol. XVI., No. 5.— AnmuK Uenfeky, F.L.S., &c. 




CULTtJEE OS' CYCLAMENS. 

T he Cyclamen is a genus of plants which unfortunately luEy he placed among the neglected ones, 
for, though in some places it may receive proper care, such instances form the exception rather 
than the rule. Mr. Atkins, tho fortunate raiser of the bcautifrd variety described at page 69, has 
devoted more attention to Cyclamens than perhaps any other man in this country, and, at the present 
time, possesses one of the finest collections in Europe, which he manages with singular sueoess. We 
regret we cannot give Mr. Atkins's system of culture, as that gentleman has some experiments in 
pi ogress which he cannot make known until they are completed. Among Metropolitan growers Mr 
Myatt, senior, of the Manor Form, Deptford, is certainly one of the most successful, having on several 
occasions hod plants wltli two hundred expanded flowers at the same time, and every winter and 
spring he has a small house filled with this beautiful plant, the flowers of which find ready sale to the 
bouquet-makers in Covept Garden Market. 

The Cyclamens, for the most part, are Alpine plants, and in their native state are found growing 
upon tho debris of rooks and vegetable aocomulations. Where they grow spontaneoasly, large patches 
of ground may he fui2bd covered with their tubers, whkh cmly require to be taken up at tbe proper 
time, that is, when tho growth is oomploted, to he immediately fit for potting. 

In this country Cyclamens are best treated as cold frame plants^ as to grow them to perfaetion 
they require considerable shade in the growing season. They are inereased sometiineB by division of 
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ibe rootit irUch is a bad plan, but generally seed, 'which healthy plants produce in tolerable 
abundance, moro especially If artidoial fanpragnatiion be resorted to. The seed shonld be sown 
directly it is ripe and as early in the season as posrible, nsing large shallow pans and a rich compost 
ibr the porpoae, and ooToring the seeds not more than one-quarter of an inch deep. Place the pans in 
a gentle moist heat, water slightly, and take care that the surface of the soil does not Wome dry. 
As the young plants progress supply them liberally with water, and ghre plenty of oir to make them 
strong. If a large quantity is grown, it will be best to prick the young plants out on a prepared bed, 
under a frame, and the frame should he thus prepared : — ^First place a good depth of draining material 
upon the ground (a snug warm comor], and then, over that, a foot or eighteen inches deep of properly 
fermented dung, or dung and leaves. When the heat has to some extent subsided, place the frame 
upon it, plaoo a stratum of cinders or cinder-ashes over the entire snrfrioe, and then fill the frame to 
within four inches of the glass with rich compost, conristing of mellow turfy loam and peat, or 
riioroughly decomposed leaf-mould, in equal proportions, to which sufficient gritty sand may be added 
to mske the n^ole mass light and porous } place this in the frame, and when it is warm proceed to 
prick the young plants out, taking them up as carefully as possible, so as not to injure the roots. 

The plants should bo placed in rows three inches apart, os, if you wish to make the most of thbm, it 
is advisable not to remove thorn until the end of the second year, at which time the largest will be 
blooming bulbs, and the others quite of a marketable size. Supply the plants plentifully with 'uater 
after tlicy ore established, and shut the frame up warm every afternoon ; but when the growth is 
completed, gradually decrease the water, and withdraw it altogether as the foliage begins to die off. 
Through the winter the frumo must be kept quite dry, and be protected by proper covering in severe 
frost 

In the second season the plants will start of thdr own accord, then remove the snrfiuse soil and 
top-dress with ftosh compost, to which one-eighth of porlbctly decomposed cow-dung may be added. 
Sprinkle the plants twice or thrice a-wcek until they get into proper growth, and then, if the weather 
js suitable, give a good root-watering, and continue to water plentifully, using weak liquid manure 
oceasionally until the season’s growth is completed, then dry off as in the preceding season, and take 
up the tubers. 

When grown in pots the same rules must be observed, namely, a vigorous growing season, and a 
season of rest, and the plants should be potted early in the autumn, so as to get them thoroughly 
rooted lM*fore they arc introduced for blooming. The Cyclamen will force a little in a moist tempera- 
tuio ; but, if the plants are potted as they show symptoms of starting into growth, but little forcing 
will be necessary, as a succession of flowers may be had throughout the winter and spnng mouths.— A. 


KEW A2TD BABE PLANTS. 

e issus DISCOLOR.*— This plant, which Is npw exdting so much interest among cultivators, on 
account of its oxceediugly beaudfril foliage, is a native of Java, and was found in the low moist valleyn, 
in the interior of the Island, having for its companions the for-fomed Upas-tree {Aniiam fMtearia) ; 
teveral monster Arads j two spedes Afnorphf^hallu6i^-'-^ and giffanfettSt — ^whose tubers 

measured eighteen inches in oircumferanoe, those of former having flowered binco their introduction ; 
numerous qpeefos of Ffotai, one of Which has leaves like the common willowj another, a pretty 
little creeping sort, has something the habits of F. repeMf but the leaves are moro coriaceous, of a daxk 
glossy green, end in form nearly fidosite j and also the auriculaia^ the flowers of which are 

white, and in form and siie resemble tboae of the old Salandra ^randiflora. The Upas does not appear 
to be possessed of sncih active pOMonotSi properties as have been frequently attributed to it, the taking 
off a hra&oh, and cboppmg up the Ibaves in the hand, not producing any sensible injury, but its 
vindeat pfi^pevtiei might no doubt show themselves if taken internally. 

The Cfoifis diictthr raached Englaiid in the autumn of 1851, and proves to he a free-growing 

« cum niiimf lUdJ., SSI l marmotett, of Raia<«nH 


NEW AND EARE FLANITS. 




fibrou&*rootcd e'tergrcen stove-clitnbcr, having the old Btoms nearly rounds and covered whh a a%hUy 
verrucoBe bark of a grey colour. The young shoots are slender dark red, and deq>ly ohannelled The 
joints are furnished with a pair of blunt acales, pale green in the eentro, and margined with pink. The 
tendrils are inserted opposite the leaves, and when fully gi^wn are about six inches long, unequally 
divided near 'their oxti’cmities and of a transparent rose colour. The leaves are alternate, cordate at 
the base, serrated, acuniinato, with the veins reticulated ; the larger ones seven and arhalf inches in 
length, hjj|threc and a-half inches at tho widest part, but tlie mediam*si2ed ones aro about six inohoa 

by tlirco ; the petiole la from two to throo inches 
long, channelled, and of tho same colour as the 
young shoots. Tho under surfooe is a dork 
reddish purple, and on tho upper surface the 
coiomu are disposed as follows: — First, there 
is a velvety band with an undulating margin 
down the centre, of a rich violet purple, covoiv 
Ing one-third of tho entire surface, widest at 
tho base, and gradually tapering towards tho ^ 
point of tlio leaf; from this ramify smallor 
bands down tho side riba, olive green, and be- 
coming beautifully interlaced at their extremi- 
ties. ,Tho Bpaoea between these ribs are raised, 
giving the leaf the appearance of having been 
embossed, and, in colour, resemble a lustrona 
pciirl, stained (especially next tho contra! band) 
with granulated purplish lake. Tho entire leaf, 
including the serratures, la surrounded with a 
well-dehned narrow belt of lake. When the 
loaves become old tho ribs are all margined 
with grass giccn, and the 82>accB between them 
“ silvery grey '' As the plant xs a tolerably 
quick growler, and eonsequently has leases in 
all stagers of gf ow tli at Uic same time, tliis rather 
adds to, than detracts from, its merits os an 
ornamental plant, by increasing tho variety of 
oolour^ 

However many vegetable beauties may still 
flourish unseen in the almost impenetrable 
foiests and jungles of the East, certainly the 
CiB 8 M discolor is by far tlie most striking 
variegated plant that has hitherto been seen 
in this country. The peoulior ** metallic” hue 
ctsst DiMcoi on. of the leaves, when viewed as a whole, is not to 

be found elsewhere, except it is among the ondloss colours of the Humming Birds. 

It may be urged that as those plants which havo highly coloured, or otherwise, handsome foliage, 
have goneiully loss attractive flowers, and aro eonsequently of little importance for decorative purposes} 
but lot any who baa not done so tiy the cxperlmout of arranging their plants (whether in tho stove, 
gieon-house, or con^tei-vatoi } ) not so as to term an uninterrupted xnium of flowers, but with a proper., 
tionoto nuinbcT (Fat loss than ono^third) of plants having ornamental foliage regardless of their 
flowers intersj ersed, and the improved effect will bo apparent. They impart that rich trqpioal ap* 
pearance to a Goileciion which is at once appreciated by a peiwm of taste, and the foliage of the 
R^joiity being persistent, they are equally attiuctivc at all seasons. 




KEW AED ftAEB ELANT6. 
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The C%Hu» diteohr is a plant of easy eultnrc, and will he Ibnnd to grow well in equal parts of light 
turfy loam and poatt adding a little leaf soil, with sufSoieiit coarse gritty sand, to keep the oompost 
porous. Let it be well drained with large orooks, eovering them over with rough turfy peat. 
Drainage made with the crocks broken small, soon becomes choked up. It is worse than useless for 
any plant after it has been removed from a three-inch pot. 

This plant requires a high temperature, and must therefore bo placed in the hottest part of the 
stove or orchid house, and shading mtuit be pardeularly attended to on bright days. Th|| latter is 
essentially requisite in order to produce that intensity of colour which makes it so charming. Most 
plants require strong solar light to bring out thou* colours to perfection, but the one under considera- 
tion is an exception, which is readily accounted for by tracing the plant to its natural habitat, where 
the sun is scarcely able to dart his fiery rays through the dense mass of luxuriant vegetation by which 
it is surrounded, but whose burning heat, acting on the saturated moss-dad soil, causes a thick vapour 
to exhale, which ig highly congenial to vegetable life, but far 
otherwise to the botanical rambler, who may prolong his i||U| 

stay among these unhealthy shades. 
e The plant is admirably adapted for training up a piUar, 
or on the end walls, or divisions of the stove. If trained up ^ 

the rafters the young shoots must bo allowed to hang down, ^ 

or the ofibet would be partially destroyed by tlie sarfaoo of 
the leaves turning to the roof, instead of fadng the observer's 
eye. It is also equally suitable for pot culture, and in this 
cose any trellis may be used that taste may suggest} pro- 

bably one of upright pillar-like form will he found to he as ^ 

suitable for displaying its varied tints as any that may bo 

As the autumn approaches, the supply of water must ho 
gradually diminished, and the plant kept rather dry from \ ^ 

November till February, allowing it only just suffident water j 

to keep the roots healthy. 11118 partial rest will enable it 
to start into growth with renewed vigour in the following \ 

spring, when the fbrmcr treatment may be resumed. It has r 

not yet fiowered, and is at present only in the Tooting Nur- W 

scry. — H. Buckley, Toot%ng^ 

Tetkatheca Ettic.EroLrA.— W o are obliged to Messrs. 

Henderson of the Pmo Apple Nursery for the means of illiis- ^ ^ L / / 

troting this pretty greenhouse shrub, originally introduced 

in 1 820, but long since lost, and now reintrodnoed by the / 

agency of Mr. Drummond. It is an evergreen suVshrub, I 

with erect branches, bearing linear heath-like leaves, which, 
on the more perfectly developed portions of the plant, grow 

five or six in a whorl, but axe sometimea scattered} they are twhaiiieca uuo^rtowa. 

revolute, with scabrous margins. From the axils oi the 

leaves towards the end of the branches the nodding flowers are produced, so as to form leafy spikes 
of blossom } th^ consist of a calyx of four otate acutidi sepals, and a corolla of an equal number 
of oblong obtuse pinkish-lilac petals} the anthers are dark-coloured, tipped with yellow, and open by 
a tubular orifice at the apex* The fiow^ have a very agreeable scent, rcsombling that of Cgolanum 
per^ieum .* and, idtogether, this is a greenhouse shrub deserving of extensive culture. It belongs to 
the order Tremandraoem. 
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NOVELTIES AT THE METEOPOLITAN EXHIBITIONS. 




niHE of theHottiottltural andlU^ Botanic Sodetica were held, the latter on the9th«tho 

A former on the 12tli nit, in both oaaes tinder very unfavourable oonditione of weather. Indeed, ao 
thoroughly wet on exhibition-day aa that of the Itoyal Botanic Sooioty we never remember to have 
eeen^ and thia waa the more to bo regpretted aa the display of American plants, which has this year 
been verUtfne, was at the time in full beauty. The Horticultaral Society’s day, though more fhvoui^ 
able, waa so cold and cheerless as to very much limit the attendance. As to the olyeots of exhibition, 
both Societies were well supplied, though there waa lacking the freahuess of May. Thus the miscel- 
laneous groups, the^ Aaaleos, the Orchids, and Koses, were not so fine as on the former occasions, 
while on the other hand, the Heaths wore decidedly improved, and the Pelargoniums also were better 
developed. There were again some finely-grown Pansies in pots, and very creditable Pinks exhibited 
in a similar way. The display of firuits presented nothing extraordinary. 

The novelties produced at the Begent's Park included some interesting plants. There was from 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nursciy, the very fine Oastrohihiufn ealycinmti which promises 
to be a first-rate plant when brought under x’X'oper cultivation ; and along with it, firom the same^ 
source, a slender yellow^^flowored bushy Qtmphokhium called Bidmlliu They also sent a very pret.y 
novel Styliditmt bearing rosolate tufts of radical spathulato leaves, and pyramidal racemes of pink 
fiowers of conspicuous size. Munronia javanicat a sweet and free-flowering dwarf white-flowered 
meliaceous stove riirub, came from Messrs. Rolliason of Tooting. Messrs. £. G. Henderson & Son sent 
the Pentarhiiphia wmAcoBa^ a pretty stiff shrubby Oesnerwort, with small leathery leaves and scarlet 
flowers ; and also a coarse stove perennial, with oroam-oolourod axillary gcsncraceous fiowers, called 
Nantylaealyx hracteahu. The fine FtancUcea exiniia was produced, but not in good condition. Indif- 
ferent plants of the very pretty Linaria reiieulata^ accompanied by a paler-flowered variety, and 
Armeria W^hoiUehii from Portugal, came from Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh. 

In addition to these, there were the Cedodrmon nohUi% ; a fine species of jFVru« called impirialU and 
Jacaranda CardbUi the two latter firom Messrs. RoUisson, and all plants remarkable for their foliage. 
The most remarkable new Orchid was Dmdrohkim claratum. 

At Chiswick, the finest novelty was unquestionably a species of called purpuraia^ from 

Messrs. Backhouse of York, remarkoble for the rich deep colouring of its Up, which is purple, paler, 
and veined towards the tip, the tubc-liko base yellow with purplish veins; the sepals and petals are 
flesh-coloured; it is from St Catherine’s. Cleiaottoma f crassijiftium, an insignificant plant, come from 
the same source ; also a Californian DiplacuSf with nankeen-coloured flowers, which had been 
previously bloomed in one or two collections near London during tlie last autumn and present spring, 
Messrs, Stondish and Noble sent a veiy pretty scarlet-flowered Chinese Lily, Ltlium tintcumf in the way 
of X. coneolor ; and along with it two splendid evergreen Berberries, B, BwlUi and tri/wrea^ both 
having very largo leathery pinnated foliage of the richest green, and expected to prove hardy 

Among the Cacti produced at this exhibition was one from Mr. Green, called C. crenattu grandi^ 
a very striking kind, with creamy white flowers, the s^ls being yellow and brown externally ; 
its stems are very broad, flat, and crenated. Messrs. RollisBoo had a remaultably flue tuft of the Venus’ 
Fly Trap, DioiMsa mustupula^ exhibited beneath a large bell-glass. 

We notioed one or two fine seedling Fnohriaa exhibited by Mr. Turner. One of these. Models has 
very large flowers with bright coiul-red well reflexed sepoli, and a fine deep purple ooroUa ; another 
named T^rfmdion bed the flowete siinilar, but the plant appeared coarser in habit. There was also 
a seedling variegated Felaxguiuuin, raised by Mr. Xinghom, named riftmetuw, the peculiarity of 
which consisted in the presence of an irteguto zone of red and brownish-parple interposed betwebn 
the green centre a.ijti^hite margin of the leaves; the flowers are cherry-ookmred, produced in large 
trasses. Another nscfiil kind for bedding was riiown, the Titnsss Ivy^leaved, which baa deep reqr 
crimson flowers. At the Begent’s Pork, where Mr. Kinghom’s Attraction was also shown, there were 
two others of the ** scarlet” class with horse-riioe marked foliage, both likely to ba usefhl for the flower* 





WALK9 AFTEE WILD FLOWX|UL*^nS FAETBEBE OF VARIEGATED FLAKTB. 


garden } these were Miss Emily Field, with pinkish^white flowers^ and Eingsbury Favourite, with the 
jQowere a dolioate salnumy-rose. 

Among the most striking of the noveUaes rsdbtly presented to the National Florionltnral Soeiety, 
the following may be mentioned FWhma Glory , from Mr. Smith, Hornsey ; it has large flowers, and 
well reflexod sopals of a rich ooraUred, with fine deep violet purple corolla. Pektrgomum odoraHo- 
nmtim punefofom, frrom Mr. Ayres of Blaokheath, one of a promising new class of bedding flowers ; 
this variety has scented foliage, and deep maroon spotted flowers on a pale lilac ground, aadi4s a cross 
between the fiinoy and the scented-leaved classes. Cakeolaria Heywood Hawkins^ from Messrs. A. 
Henderson & Co., a dwarf free-flowering half-shrubby yellow and brown variety, promises to be uscfril 
in the flower garden. 


WALKS AFTEB WILD FLOWERS.^ 

T his, whidi is the title of a book we desire to introduce to the notice of our readers, tells us tbut it 
comes from the Sister Isle ; and the author, who dates his preface from Cork, explains that 
the “ Bohereens,’* or ** little roods," in nvhich his walks after wild flowers were principally pursued, 
were the green lanes of the vicinity of that city. But although local in its sntject, these ** 'l^^’oiks " are 
calculated to excite an interest in all who eigoy the pleasures of natural history gossip, since they have 
been the inducement to the collection of a numlier of very interesting facts and anecdotes, combined 
and digested into a most entertaining and ploosiiigly-writtcn 14tle volume. The plan adopted is that 
of a series of letters devoted to the popular description, and the antiquarian and poetical illustration 
of the Irish native species of the orders Hanunculaceoo to Cmciferm iiiolnsive, as enumerated in 
the British Flora; but although this systematic outline is adhered to, there is scai'oely any other 
trace of scientific technicality, and the greater part of the letters are occupied with those points which 
arc interesting to all. When wo say that the author’s references range firom tiir John Mandeville to 
Burns, and from the Library of Usefril Knowledge to Shakspere, we give some idea of the variety of 
his reading, and the comprehensiveness of the fields in which he has gleaned, and we willingly bear 
testimony to the taste with which ho has selected. Wo have not often seen a little work better 
calculated to excite a taste for the observation of nature; and while in this respect it is odimrably 
fitted for the young, it contains very much that wiU be read with equal pleasure by those of all ages 
who delight to while away a leisure hoar in instructive chit-chat. — H. 


THE FARTEHRE OF VARIEGATED FLANTS. 

i F the present ago is distinguished for ono thing more than another, it is for the searching scrutiny 
with which evciyr object brought forward is examined. While great discoveries in art and 
Bcieuoe are beiiig revealed, we are oonstantly warned by signal failures against entertaining too 
ssngnine expoetations. The mind thus becomes disciplined into that circumspection which best 
comports with prudent action ; and, as inquiry prooeeds, many objects which had long been ovoriookod, 
or lightly treated, undergo a rigid iuvostigotion. During the last few years many common suljeets, 
formerly neglected by horticultorists, have been introduced to notice, and have received much attention 
bothfrmn the praothml operative and the learned theorist. Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, Weeping Trees, 
and Amerioaii plants, may be instaifced ; and it appears sow very likoly that variegated plants will 
become ntrieh more extensively studied and grown as a cUss than they ever have been. 

^ The immediate cause of the variegation of leaves has scarcely been satisfactorily accounted for, and 
perhaps it will long remain among the mysterles'nf nature. It is also a curious fsust, that the flowers 
^ many varisgated planta ore singularly inconspienous. With respect to the markiDga of the leaves, 
• VhSkM after Wild FWwsn, or tha Botssy of the Bokoraaita. By niahiurd Dovdaa. London : Von Voont. ISAS. 









KBW CHflTSANTHEMUMB. 


NEW \3HRTS ANTHEMTJM8. 

¥ TH our opening pages we gave a plate of Pompon Chrysanthemnms, and we now give a few more 
gems firom the same sources, tus., Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Son, and Mr. Salter of Hammer- 
smith. The kinds now represented are very pretty examples of the Anemone-flowered Pompons, and 
also Mr. Salter’s seedling, Versailles Defiance, a large kind of so much merit that it obtained a certificate 
of excellence from the National Floricultural Society in the autumn of last year. Mr. Salter is the 
only raiser of seedling Chrysanthemums in this country, and that only from seed saved in the south 
of France or Italy ; for it is found that Chrysanthemum seed will not ripen in our dripping climate 
except under circumstances, — those of dry stove heat, — which cannot be afforded as a mercantile specula- 
tion. ^t Welbeck, a few years back, Mr. Tillery succeeded in ripening seed in the Pine stove, but we 
never heard that anything remarkable emanated from his labours. 

The Pompon Chrysanthemums may Sertainly be classed among the choicest of flowers for winter 
garniture ; for, blooming as they do 

<< When eblU November's surly blast 
Lays Held and forest boio,** 

they come when flowers are doubly welcome and loveable. The imxirovemont that has been made in 
tlie Pompon varieties since their introduction is quite remarkable, for if the drawings rf^presonting 
the sc*edlings of lost year, sent over by M. Micllcz, of Lille, arc to be I'elicd upon, perfection of form 
is really attained j the serraturcs upon the end of the petal have almost disappeared in some varieties, 
which ore assuming a broad, full, and homisphcrical form. To be perfect, each flower should form at 
the least two-thirds of a ball, hove stout, full, broad, and smooth petals, without eitlier notch or serra- 
turoupon them, and these must be symmetrically formed, and then the JlorMheau ideal of porfection is 
attained. It must, however, be admitted that, though the ruk-and-composs plan of judg^ing flowers is 
good, there ai‘e tliose who consider these laws too arbitrary for general observance ; and wo ore among 
those who consider tliat brilliant colour, with even moderate form, is very preferable to perfect form 
with indifferent colour. Our standanl for a useful and generally saleable plant is flue habit, profuse 
blooming, and rich brilliant colour, and then if the rulo-and'^^mpass plan of perfect form and substance 
can be added, we ask nothing more; but perfect form without ciy^cr colour or fine habit of plant is not 
to be tolerated, except by the rigidly tight-laced in floricultural sophistry. 

Of the introductions of this season, which M. Miellez’s plate lays before us, wo would particularly 
point to Lats, a brilliant crimson maroon flower of exquisite form ; Aramts, plum colour, tipped with 
grosc, and slightly incurved at the tips; Graziella, straw wliito tipped with cherry-colour ; Jason, bright 
canary yellow ; Jonquille, bronzy golden yellow; Sathaniel, bright rose, wblio oentro ; Justine Tesster, 
pure white, small ; Rose Pompm, quilled rosy pink with light oentro ; BeautS Toulousaine, lively 
carmine or flesh colour; Tacite, creamy yellow, tipped with chcrry-oolour ; President Decaisn, pale 
flesh colour, rather large; Aleeoliflurum is an Anemone-floworod variety, with, if thd drawing 
is correct, bluish lilac rays ; Quasstnwdo and Phetbus are two pretty and distinct flowers of the 
yellow section. All tho Pom^ion Chrysanthemums are pretty but our continental friends run 
their varieties so close, that in select collections many of them arc valnolcss. Most of these 
varieties are inclined to grow dwarf and compact, and we think they might he had in very 
compact bushy specimens in tho following manner:— Wo would procure a quantity of hottomloss 
pots m the 4-inch size, and having planted the stools or old plants in a good rich border, wc would, 
towards the end of July, peg eaoh shoot down horizontally to the surface of the ground,, and placing a 
piece of slate or tile under the point, would place a pot over it, so that tho shoot in its after progress 
could grow upright through the pot In this state they might renmin for a time, but towards the 
middle we would, taking advantage of a sunny day, strip the le|;ves from the lower part of tho shoot 
within the pot, give it a slight twist to lacerate tiie bark, and then fill the pot half full of good rich 
soil. Into this the branch would root^ and, having still the support of the old plant, would grow very 
robustly^ As the plant progressed, the pot might be filled with compost, and it could also bo assisted 
with liquid manure both to the old plaakand tho young one. Towards the end of September, we should, 
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Rt intemls of a few days, gradually separate the young fircLn the old plant, pot it at onoeiato an 64nch 
pot in rich oompost, and plunge in a alight bottom heat in a fhime or pit, taking care to shade for a 
few days. In this way we have no doubt plants as dwarf, perfect, and omnpoet as the Oeranitinis 
nhown at the London exhibitions might be grown, and the slight bottom heat would enable them to 
throw fine compact fiowors. 

With the large kinds it is the fashion of some of the prize growers to plunge the pots containing 
the plants into large tubs, these tubs being filled with manure or rich compost, into which the 
plants root, and, consequently, instead of being ** grown in ll^inch pots,” they have had all the 
advantage of an 18-inoh pot. But what is their fate on the day of exhibition ? To keep them 
flagging they almost require a man to stand by them with the watering-pot, and, consequently, 
no sooner is the exhibition over than they are consigned to the rubbish heap. This is prizo^unting 
with a vengeance, but not plant-growing for the love of plants. — A. 



FOECING THE LILY OP THE VALLEY. 

^MOKGST the delicacies of the early spring bouquet, the Lily of the Valley holds a most prominent 
^ place. Its purity, gracefulness, and poetic associations, conspire to make it not only the favourite 
of to-day, but doubtless will secure it such a position as long as ci\dlization endures. Qorgeousness, 
dignity, and splendour, belong to Azaleas, Camellias, Boses, &c. ; but not one of these popular favourites 
can supply a twig capable of taking the place of the Lily in the bouquet. That universal favourite, 
the White Camellia may possibly rival its whiteness, but we seek in vain for the exquisite aroma and 
delightful simplicity of form, calling to mind the hours of childhood ; for who has not, in early 'days, 
instinctively sought the Lily of tho Valley in some secluded nook ? 

We have recently heard of ** Orchids for the Million,’’ ^ Bedding Plants for the Million,” &o. $ and 
why not Early Flowers for the Million, in these days of cboap gloss P Amongst the numerous dainties 
which the possessor of a glass-house aud a hotbed may aspire to, our present pet may be placed \ for 
there is nothing astonishing about its culture. The chief danger will consist in the possibility of 
** killing it with kindness.” ^ 

It requires two years to prepare tho Lily for forcing, in order to have it in the highest degree of 
perfection. In all forcing affairs, the first, and by no means inferior, division of the subject is propa-* 
ration. Now, it is well in Lily forcing to have two sets of plants, the one in the open ground, the other 
in pots from the commencement. The latter is by for the best for early forcing ; the former will pro^^ 
duce more exuberant blooms at a later period : the pots prancing frt)m the end of November until the 
end of January ; those potted from the soil, from that period until Lilies blossom out-doors. 

lAirge pots are necessary j and those who intend to procure a long succession for the drawing-room 
.will do well to got some shallow pans made for the purpose. . Such should be about nine inches 
diameter, ly* about seven inches in depth, and would, as I think, look respectable if painted a deep 
straw colour, and ssnded over with|prgo and sparkling grit whilst wet. Such wonld aid in bringing 
out tho purity of the Lilies. 

New plantations may be made any time from November to Marclu I prefer the middle of Febru- 
ary. They love a sound and rich soil, but will succeed iu any good garden soil, which retoins^ots* 
ture in a steady way, but not in excess. For pots, one-half strong loam, and the other half ooi^os^ 
of very old cow manure and leaf soil, thoroughly deoomposed, grows them in the highest perfoction. 
fn making new ^antations, the ground may bo marked out into beds, and my praotioeis to plautthem 
in drcles of about eight inches diameter, the rircles filtssii inches apart The ground being duly pre- 
pared, wo take ou^nneh pot, aud inverting it, stamp eLrcles in the proper places *, and these oirdes 
are filled with yoo^ plants, both inland within the ring. When planted, I oovor the whole sorfim 
three inches with very rotten manore, as a mulching, ond this proves of immmiie benefit 

Of eounie, thoplantiiig in pots is conducted in asimilsr way,lnittiiie fottsr^dhimldbe jdungeddui:^ 
the whqle of their culture. It may here be remarked that the lily loves a partfad ifoade. I growthem 
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oa a bordar^ cm the north dde, wher^ altilunigh they get a liberal amoont of solar Ught* the soil, 
from its northern inclinatioDi is kept comparative^ cool through the summer* The summer’s culture 
oonsUts in keeping them firee of weeds, and in liberal watering, and all blossom buds should be picked 
from the newly planted stock the moment they appear ; indeed, by piridng them awts^ the second 
spring, a much superior ** crown ” is obtained. 

And now as to their forcing : Bottom heat is easeiitial to this part of their culture. In common 
with other hetbaceons things, which store up in their roots the material by which the buds are de- 
veloped, the root must be forced into action first. About sixty to seventy degrees is the bottom 
warmth most congenial to them. A plunging medium will he found the best-^any fermenting material 
will do. Like the germination of seeds, some degree of darkness is of material benefit. Any struc- 
ture which will give the above bottom warmth, with, at the same time, a much moderated top heat, of 
say fifty-five, is the place for them ; and in this respect they class very well with the forcing of Butch 
bulbs, their treatment for a while being nearly identical. In such a situation, they should be plunged 
overhead, covering the crown with six inches of finely-sifted old tan or vegetable mould. 

In about throe weeks or a month from their introduction to sudi conditions, they will begin to show 
their beads above the soil, and here what is termed in hortieultural language ** cooling down,” must 
be resorted to. They have to bo gradually inured to the light, and this is the work of another fort- 
night or BO. Any structure which will afford them a gradually departing shade, with a temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees, is the very place for them. And now, for the first time since their introduc- 
tion to artificial warmth, occasional waterings will be requisite. As before observed, the lily loves 
moisture, and weak and clear liquid manure may occasionally be administered. About forcing little 
more need be added. 'When the blossoms begin to unfold, any cool greenhouse will suit them j a de- 
pressed temperature — ^minus frost — will but tend to render the blossoms finer ) so that whether fancy 
points to the drawing-room, the boudoir, or the snug parlour, it is all the same : anything but a very 
high temperature. 

In conclusion, 1 may add, that those cultivated in the open soil, for later purposes, must be placed 
in pots in the middle of November, and, after a thorough watering, plunged overhead in any dry spot 
out-doors, and then subjected to the same ordeal in their turn. like moat other reat roots,” they 
produce the finest flowers by a gradual course of forcing, especially whilst the torpid root is acquiring a 
fresh" action. 

After forcing, the roots may have a renewal of their vigour by kindly attention, in the way of 
shelter, top-dressing, liquid manure, &o. I prefer, however, a fresh successioui and plant out the re- 
jected ones in the common borders. — B obebt Errinoton, Oulton Park. 


Mtm earhn plants. 


Kvmrrxea ozoANm, Milker. Gigautip Watordily.— Order Nympbesaoee (Water-lily tribe).— A very ro- 
markohls Water-lily which has just been figured by Sir W. J. Hooker m the Potanical Magazifif^ in the hope of 
.fr^teting its mtroduotion from Nprtb-Eostom Australia, where it is found. It is remarirablo fbr its sise. The 
leaves are oeariy orbicular, and eighteen inches across. The flowers in the dried state are twelve inches in dia- 
metert with numerous blue petals, and otomena so numerous os to hide the stigma. It is probably the same with 
on AlliatraUan Nymphmoceous plant, of which seeds have been imported under the name of Victoria Pitzrogana. 

BxRBBaia Kb^axxmsis, fVaHioh, ^epal Ash-leaved Berbery. — Order Berberaoew (Berberid tribe). — ^A re- 
markably handsome evergreen shrub, probably hardy, but only dmloping its fiiU beauty under gloss. It ls very 
muck Him B. ffkmmetOf and Ibnni a stiff erect stem, with large deUoato-green unequally pinnated foliage spreading 
op ell sides; tbsseleaves eemsist of from them te five poN of ovn^ spiny-toothed leaflets. The flowers grow 
ih aiemg, al^ npriid^t raceme, gnuadhUy placed at the of the stem, and ore of a rich bright yoUow, The 
IMtpf ^iaapQidss ik,bluidi-purpWand;oblong, by which htter circumstance it maybe known from a nearty- 
leiatod also lakabiUcig the hfits of India, called B. which produces globom fruit. This plant 

fepmMdy thesame os Ut^urnttiMi. P, otpalanfiM is a native of the Himalayas, and is^ oeoordinf to Br. 
ipipffiay^ the jR jrfemste of Iteribaigh, an Mtt as tha Mskmia n^pak/mt of Be OandoUe. It was introduced to 
Garden Hew. ^ . 
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Bxllbeboia poi^tstaohya, LindUff, Many^spiked BiUberg)A.4;-Order Bromeliaoead (Bromelwort tribe}* — 
vary fine botbouse poFennial, probably BrB2iUaii,vrbicb was exhibited by M. de Jongbe, of Brueaetey at Obiawick, 
ia May last year. Dr. Lindley names it with some hesitationy not having had an opportonity of examining its 
flowers. Its leaves arc dbann^led, margined with spiny teeth, inflated at the base, and curved book at the point. 
It flowers from a conical crowded compound mealy spike, on a scape taller than the leaves ; its bracts and ealyx 
are crimson, ito corolla purple. Altogether it is a very pretty plant. 

BiLLDEiia lA THYBSoiDitA, Tbyrse-like BiUbergia. — Order Bromeliacem (Bromelwort tribe). — A showy 

Pine-applo-like plant, with erect broad leaves, and a conical head of crimson flowers, issuing from amongst bracts 
of the same colour. It is a very beautiful stove perennial, and has been imported iVom Bio Janeiro by M. de 
Jongbe of Brussels, from whose nursery it has found its way to England. 

Gastbolobium CALYOiNVM, BenUkam. Lorge-calyxed Gastrolobium. — ^LegntninacoiB § Papilionaoein (Legu<* 
minous plants ). — K showy greenhouse shrub, of considerable value as an ornamental plant. The branches are 
_ smooth ; the leaves arc opposite (or temate) elliptic somewhat koolcd, 

glaucous, and terminated by a long pungent awn ; at their base is a pair 
spreading decurved spiny stipules. The flowers grow oppositely in 
terminal or axillary racemes, and are very large, the standard deep orange 
with a yellow spot at the base margmed with crimson; the wings and 
standard deep crimson ; they grow from the axil of a largo obovate mem- 
/ branous inflated strongly nerved bract, the nerve being extended into a 
■ recurved mucro; the calyx is very large, the upper lip much largest, 

obtuse segments, the segments of the lower lip ovate acute. 
The ovary is villose and distinctly stalked. This interesting plant has 
/ been raised by Messrs, Henderson, from Mr. Drummond's Swan lUver 

/ seeds, and we are indebted to them for the materials from which our 

/ ^ “ V figure and description are made. 

\ { PHitTmuM SANOViNBiTir, Nookcr, Red-leaved 

^ A Phrynium, — Order Marantaceoe (Marant tribe). 

— This very flue stove plant is known in the 
gardens as Maranta sattguinea. We have seen 
^ \ ^ flower in several places, but nowhere finer 

• \ J[ than with Messrs. J ackson, of Kingston, by whom 

\ it wss exhibited before the Horticultural Society. 

Whether in flower or not, the plant is oma- 
mental. It has leaves nearly or quite a foot 
V ohlong-acuminatc, green above^ reddish 

purple bcncatli, and attached by short pcUoles. 
^ ^njj|||L3 The scape is taller than the leaves, and bears a 

^ compact panicle of bracteated flowers, the rachis 

% bracts and sepals all bright red. The petals are 

f ^ H white, and about as long as the sepals. It has 

I received from the gardens of the Continent, 

^ \ and there appears to be no information as to its 

orgin and native country. It is, at any rate, a 
I J /JoKSk very desirable stove horbooeous plant 

\\ jf Limatodes bosba, Lindley* Rosy Limatode. 

/ I V — Order Orobidacem { Vandes (Orchid tribe). — 

A ^ ^ V Messrs. Veitoh flowered this very handsme 

% f novelty last December. It is a stove terrestrial 

^ % orchid, wHb fusiform pseudo-bulbs, oblong 

I ^ lanoeolate plaited leaves, and many-flowered 

m scapes taller than the leaves, bearing loosely- 

II 11^1/ ^ arranged large rose-eolonred villose flowers ; the 

^ oblong undivided, rolled up at the base 
like a Oattleya, and marked at the base oi the 
Bp' expanded part with a deep red ring ; the eepals 

T and petidB kre lauoe-shaped. This genus is 

^oAiTooLOBiux calyohivim. , nearly allied to Oalanthe, and the present speeies 

is a beautiful addition* to this foveurite and showy tribe. It was found by Mr. T. Lobb, near Uoulmein,^ mid is 
described as A most abundant bloomer. 

AoftovBEA FiiAViDA, Xlofe$eh. Yellowish Acropenu— Order On^idaeem $ Vaade® (Orchid tribe).— A rtovo 
epiphyte* with ovule pseudo-bulba, bearing at their apex a pair of oblong aeuminate leaves, norro^^ downwmds* 
and flpomibeir base a pendulous raceme of pde y^ow flowers, having an orange-yellow iipi ' Native of Mexico. 


ISAiTmOLOBXUX CALYOmVU* 


NlfiW OAKDBK PhAitTB, 


Ltoavtb br«vi«fatha, Kktttch. Short-li^ctod Lycaite.— Order Orchiddoen } Vnndete (Oroliid tribG).<^A 
■tore epipyhyto, bearing yelloaruh^groen flowem^ which have a white imooth lip. It has been flowered by If. 
Nauon of Berlin, and ia a native t>f Guatemala. 

CnAASva iLiciFOUA, NuiUXU Evergreen Holly-Cherry. — Order Drupaoeoe (Almondwort tribe). — This is a fine 
evergreen bush or small tree, ** apparently as hardy as a laurel, and having the foliage of a Holly, w4th the flowers 
of a Bird-oherry.’* For all purposes to which hatfly evergreen shrubs aro applicable, this is one of the most vain- 
able of recent introductions. The leaves are waved and apiny as in the HoUy, and from their axils appear short 
^ikes of white flowers, sueeceded, according to Hartweg, by fruit resembling a small cherry. It is one of the 
many useful introductions of the Horticultural Society, and was obtained by them through Mr. Hartweg. 

BHOooDBNDRoir ciLiATUM, HtfoAsr. Fringed Bhododendron. — Order Ericaoee (Heathwort tribe).— This is 
one of the earliest of the Sikkim Rhododendrons to produce its blossoms, which it seems to do freely in a very 
dwarf state, which habit may perhaps be turned to account in cross breeding. That which has everywh^ 
flowered is a pale coloured form, which Sir W. Hooker calls rasM-aldutn, and. though making a beautiful figure, 
has not been oonsidered as in itself of much importance as an ornamental plant The leaves are very hairy, but 
become at length smooth above ; the flowers are bell-shaped, white, tinged with rose. It has flowered in various 
instances, so that its dwarf flowering habit seems to be confirmed. The little Mhodod0Hdron from the 

same country, which has also flowered very imperfectly, though distinct in character, does not promise to be of 
muoh horticultural value. 

Daotylicap NOS TUALiCTRiFOLtA, WoUioh, Thalictrum-leaved Dactylicapnos. — Order Fumariaceae (Pumewort 
tribe). — A Nepalese plant introduced by Sir 0. Lemon, Bart., in 1834, and flowering towards autumn. It is a 
hardy perennial, with smooth somewhat succulent climbing stems, growing six to eight feet high, bltemate ten- 
drilled loaves, and clustered racemes of largo pendent yellow flowers of the singular form common to the race. 

Canna WAHCZEwmii, JHetrieh. Warozewitz's Indian Shot. — Order Marantaccra (Marant tribe). — A hand- 
some addition to a race of fine exotic-looking stove perennials. This has ovate or ovate-oblong cuspidate-acumi- 
nate leaves, and bright scarlet flowers. The stems, pedundos, pedicels, flower buds, calyx, and bracts, are blood 
red, covered with a bluish bloom. It is a native of Central America. 

O 1 .RAUXA r ANNOSA, Sooher, Clothed Oloaria. — Order Asteraceso { Asteroidem (Composite plants). — ^A shrub 
covered over with a close white felt, excepting on the upper parts of the leaves, which are bright green and shining ; 
they are rather large, elUptio-oblong, and in their axils are produced, on long stalks, flower heads consisting of a 
single row of white ray florets surrounding a yellow disk. It is a native of South Australia, and is a greenhouse 
evergredh of little importance. 

Begonia coNCHAiFOLiA, Dietrich, Shell-leaved Begonia. — Order Begoniaoem (Begoniad tribe). — ^An elegant 
litUe stomless stove perennial, with deep shell- like peltate shining leaves. The flowers are very small, red ; the 
petioles and peduncles also are bright rod. It is from Costa Rioa, and has been introduced by 'M. Warezewitz 
to The deeply concave leaves, resembling mussel-s^clli^ are very peculiar. 

Begonia bvlbillifbra. Link and Otto, Bulb-bearing Begonia. — Order Begoniacem (Begoniad tribe),— A 
very pretty bulbous stove perennial, producing at first heart-shaped roundish leaves, red beuitatb, and on the 
stems leaves of a more pointed and unequal figure. The flowers are deep rose-coloured and axillary. It is a 
Mexican plont, and is grown in the Berlin gardens. 

Cycnoches AUiiEVM, LifidUy, Golden Swan Orchis. — Order Orchidacem (Orchid tribe). — A fine stove 
epiphyte, bearing a long pendulous raoemo of whole coloured pale, clear yellow flowers. It comes from Central 
America. 

Vanda pbdunoularis, Pedunculate Vanda. — Order Orohidacem { Vandem (Orchid tribe). — A small 

hothouse epiphyte, with distiohous two-lobod leaves, and racemes of comparatively small flowers on a very long 
peduncle ; those are yellowish-green, with a deep purple lip hairy at the edges, and as much like hairy insects as 
those of our Bee and Spider Orohida, It is from Ceylon, and was bloomed last March by G. Bead, Esq. 

Gesnbba TURptraxA, Zitidl^, Purple Gesnera.— Older Gesneraoem (GeaoierwoTt tribe). — ^A very flno tuberous 
stove plant, allted to G, DouffkuU, The loaves are wborle^ heart-shaped, oblong, and downy. The flowers grow 
in a^wborM panide, and oensist of a long downy tube, with the upper tube straight, two lobed, almost square, 
the lower lip with rounder and much shorter segments. The colour is purplish-rose, spotted with deeper purple. 
The origin of this fine plant is unknown, but it is supposed to be a garden hybrid. It is figured in Duatton’s 
Ftomr Garden^ t 76. 

Calodbaqon nobiub, Ptanehon, Noble Calodracon;— Order Liliacem (LQywoit tribe). — This, which is the 
DrcMsna nobiHo of Van Houtto, is a beautiful hothouse shrub, growing erect, with dense foliage of a beautiful rich 
purple and orimson oolour, arranged in broad streaks. It haa not yet flowered, but it wUl be cultivated entirely 
for its spttlLdid foliage, It ia a native of Japan, and appears to have been brought into notice by M. Van Houtte, 
of Ghent 

ODONTOGtomic anokps, Xlot»oeh. Two-e(^^ OdoUtoglossum. — Order Orobidaoeas (Orchid tribe).— A small 
•tove epifdiyte, with greenisb-ydlow white-lipped flowers, bmme on a two-edged scape. It is from Brazil, and 
hfui been flowered in the Berlin gardens. 

' CaibCMuniA tnuorA, MumbokU and. tFptigkt Slipperwort.— Order Sorophnhuriaeem (linariad 

iribe}.-r^A shrubby speries with good foliage, on tkfoaoQoant lMqdmi^nseMf^ The leaves are Vril- 
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low-like, and the flowere are pale yellow. It ia a PeruTian 


andkaa been obtained by Heiari. Veitobi of 


JSzeter. ^ 

SoPH&ONiTia PTisaocAnPA, Ziniky, Wing-firulted Sophromte. — Order Orobidaoen (Orchid tribe).— A very 
pretty, though diminutive, store epiphyte, with roundish oblong leaves, and idiort ooiymbose raoemes of rosy 
purple flowers; It is a native of Brazil. 

STBNocAiiPoa Fobstbbi, JR. JRreten. Forstoi's Stenooarp. — Order Proteaoess (Protead tribe).— -A greenhouse 
shrub, with obovate rotuse evergreen leaves, and umbels of small, apparently white flowers, of little beauty. It 
was sent to the Horticultural Society, flrom New Cokdonia, by Mr. C. Moore. 

Gallioabpa japonica, Thunberff. Japanese OalUoarp.— Order Verbenaoess (Verhene tribe).*— A aoft- wooded 
shrub, growing two to th^e feet high, with oblong tapering or sometimeS^rhomboidal leaves, and dense axillary 
raoemes of small pinkish flowers of little beauty. Introduced from Japan by Dr. Yon Siebold, and blosaoma in 
j^gust and September. 

Gassikia xjtPTopKTXiLA, JR, Srotcn. Slender-leaved Caaainia. — Order Asteracem (Oompoaite plants).— A neat 
growing evergreen shrub from New Zealand, said to be hardy. It , forms a eompaot dwarf bush, with heath-like 
whitish leaves, and the branches terminate in little corymbs of white flowers. 


ON THE BRANCHING OF PALM STEMS.* 

T he branches of Palms are either subterraneous or arise, like the ordinary branches of Dicotyledons, 
above ground. Those Palma which produce subterraneous branches have a rhizome, or under- 
ground stem, produced from a horizontal branch of the parent stem ; this sometimes turns up after 
running a certain distance, and comes above the ground { in such cases it gives off another branch at 
its hose, which continues the horizontal growth (just like the growth of the rhizome of Iris) ; this is 
the mode in which the rhizome of the Calamus Draco of gardens is formed. 

Branches spring from the axils of the scale-like leaves which clothe the rhizome, and if tho latter 
are crowded the branches break through them. The branches either remain short, forming what is 
called a turio^ or stretch out and form runners. Meiroxyhn Rumphii has very long ones, but in j 
Chamadorea elaUor they attain a length of four feet In this plant these runners often arise from tho ] 
base of the stem above ground, and dip down into it, rising out of it again at a distance of several feet 
to form a new stem. The underground ports are clotlied with whitish or brownish scale-like leaves, 
which soon decay. 

The branches occasionally given off ab^e ground by Palms mostly arise low down, cloib to the 
roots, rarely from the axils of green or decaying leaves higher up on the trunk, and more frequently 
in young than in old stems. They occur oftenest in Caryota soholifera^ Diplothemium jnaritimum^ 
Phesnia daetylifera^ and Chaniesdttrea elatior : while the allied Caryota urens, Diplothemium caudescens, 
Phoenix sylvestris^ and Chamesdorea Schiedeana produce no branches. Phoenix dactylifera (the Date 
Palm) is propagated exclusively by these lateral shoots, and never by seeds, because the trees raised 
from seed are said to yield less fruit ; while, on the contrary, tho plants of Borassus Jktbelliformis, 
raised from the stolons, hear smaller fruit Areca ulha^ a native of the Mascarenhas, often divides 
into from two to ten hranchesi springing apparently from lateral buds ; these branches grow perpen- 
dicularly upwards like the main stem, which then does not grow to the usual diameter ; they bear 
flowers and fruit. ^ 

None of these ramifleations seem to follow any deflnite rule, hut to result frtmi accidental frivour* 
able circumstances, excepting in tho African genus Hyphesne (the Doum Palm of Egypt), where the 
trunk sends out a branch from time to time near the sunumt, the branch repeating this ramification, 
so that old trunks appear many times forked. — A. H. 


— ♦ 

A SIMPLE MODE OF GROWING AURICULAS. 


? 




ia CORRESPONDENT has sent the following account of tite mode of treating Aurioulas, by whi<di, 
M leaving out of view the nice points which a florist professes to realize, vigorous health is secured, 
end this somewhat fickle fliower may he converted into a lovely spring omamefrt. For thM^puipoee, 

• FromMerKiit'tiiVftorr ’ 
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that race of Anriculaty oallod Alpinei, iiio||tl 7 having flowers of blight self-colours— a class which the 
florists all but ignore»-are most admirabljr ||j|ipted. 

The details of culture are thus stated : — ^About the beginning of June the plants ore taken out of 
the pots, and the soil shaken firom their roots; the tap root is shortened if needful, and the plants are 
then re-potted in a compost of equal parts fresh loam and good well-decayed leaf-moul^ The pots 
are set on the north side of a wall, and there remain all the summer, and until the middle of 
September, with no other attention than that of watering them when they require it. At the season 
just Indicated they are placed a cold pit teeing the south, where they remain till the end of 
February. They are then top-dressed with the same kind of compost, and replaced in the frame, 
where they remain until they produce their flowers. At flowering time they are removed to a 
temporary pit at the north side of a wall, and are covered with canvas frames at night, as well as just 
when it rains. In cold weather, if any occurs at this season, they are kept close shut 

I am confident the plants are more healthy when thus treated than when grown in the strongly- 
manured composts which many persons use for this flower ; as a proof of this, 1 never have a sickly 
plant. 

Daring the winter, os it is necessary that the plants should be kept comparatively dry, it is 
desirable to set them on boards, or on a trellised stage; and if the frame can be arranged as to secure 
a thorough ventilatiou beneath, it will be all the better. Of course very little water will be given 
during winter.— R. W. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

F ew plants, among the recent introductions to our gardens, possess more interest or are likely to 
prove more valuable than the Deutzia ymctYis, not only as an ornament for the shrubbery border, 
but also for pot cultivation. As a plant for early forcing, for the decoration of the conservatory, and 
also for cutting for bouquets, it will rank among the most useful in cultivation. Like its congeners, 
it is readily propagated by cuttings of tlie young wood, which require to be taken when it is in a 
half-ripened state. If the wood is strong and healthy, ilfiirill not be necessary to cut the cuttings at 
a joint, as they will strike just as freely if a leaf-bud and about an inch below is taken with it, and 
thus each joint or bud will moke a plant To insure the cuttings rooting quickly, a gentle bottom 
heat will be nocessar}', and they must also be covered with a glass, to prevent the undue evaporation 
of the moisture of the cutting. In cultivation, any light rich soil will be suitable, — such as a mixture of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and gritty sand, and when planted out any enriched garden soil will suit it. 
As a pot plant it will require much the same treatment as Witgela roaeot — that is, the wood mnst be 
thoroughly matured in the autumn, to insure its blooming profusely when forced. We cannot imagine 
anything much finer, when grown to a good-sized specimen, than this very graceful plant, as by judi- 
cious stopping it may be trained into a very compact and elegant form. — A. 

We learn from a private letter that gardening is now in the asoendout in Bavaria. Munich had 
ite first exhibition of plants, flowers, and fruit, in April last, and this first essay was most satisteotory. 
In illustration, we may mention that the Royal Gardens of Nymphenhurg, under tlie care of Mr. A 
Hoyl, who has studied horticulture in Engttnd, produced Heaths which will soon equal the English 
exhilution spedmens. Dielytra ^ectubHia and Deutzia gracilia were among the most striking new 
plants produced. The parliament have voted a large sum for the erection of a now range of plant 
houses in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Munich; and the Ring is erecting, close to his palace, a mag- 
nificent winter-garden, which is to be erected on the top of a house at an elevation of nearly sixty 
teet, and will be very large. The ‘^cultmre-garden” necesaaniy connected with this structure is com- 
pleted, and eontoins many fine span-rooted houses heated with water-pipes. 

> jBbtnaMergia ouata aUta, a very ornamental greenhouse creeper, recently brought into, notice, 
haebeen eent to us from the nursery qf Mesari RoUimou, of Tooting. It, in all points, except m the 
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colour of tho flowers, resemblos the well-known JT. omta^ the flowers ore white with a green spot 
,on the base of the standard. For the purpose of variety^here greenhouse-conaervatorj creepers are 
prized, this may be considered as a desirable novelty, the contrast being good between its dark green 
brood leaves, and the pure w'hito of its flowers. 

Camellia Martinii^ raised by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, and nicely flgured in our contemporary 
the Florist, is deserving of special mention, as being the brightest coloured among the red Camellias 
at present known, and proving the nearest approach to scarlet It is, in addition to this, a flower of 
good properties, well made, and very full of rounded imbricating petals. *The Countess of Ellesmere, 
another of Messrs. Jackson’s seedlings, is probably the flnest and most beautiful light-coloured Camellia 
in existence, its fine broad, cupped petals, white faintly striped with pale rose, reminding one at once 
of the famous Coupe de Hebe Rose. This variety had a first-class certificate awarded to it by tho 
National Floricultural Society, in April last. 

The collection of Aquatic Plants in the Aquarium of the Botanic Garden, at Hamburgh, is in 
excellent condition. It includes ten young plants of the Victoria Regia, eight of Euryaleferox, a 
very scarce and fine annual water plant ; together w’ith many species of tho genus Nymphaea, as N, 
c&rulea, cyanea, dentata, tuicraniha, ncylecta, odorata, pygiMta, rubra, semiaperta, thermalis, &c. ; 
besides many other aquatics, which are expected to give a fine show next summer. Mr. Otto, the 
inspector of the garden, is an ardent cultivator of aquatics. We understand that his foreman, Mr. 
Loschor, is at present engaged in tho preparation of a work on Victoria Regia, its history, cultivation, 
&c., with two plates. 

RENOVATION OF CAMELLIA PLANTS. 

M ost collections of Camellias contain some tall woody plants, which from some cause produce 
only a few leaves and flowers at the top of their branches. Such plants, themselves but 
little prized, may nevertheless, by a process of grafting, be converted into beautiful flowering trees. 
In this way these old woody plants, w*hich are only fit to stand at the back of a collection, are turned 
to good account by many of tho Camellia growers of Belgium. This practice is not on the Continent a 
novelty, but it is not so generally made available by English cultivators. On this account a short 
description of tlie modus operandi may not unacceptable. 

Old plants, from six to ten feet high, and having a straight stem from two to three inches in 
diameter, are the most suitable for being grafted, in the way about to be described, but others which 
are more branchy may also be employed. The first part of the operation consists in removing all the 
branches (supposing the plant to have a long straight Bt£m),jo that nothing is left but the naked stem 
or trunk, w^hich is cut clean off, the top and the summit being pared quite smooth, and eovered with 
grafting clay. Then along a spiral and imaginaiy line, carried the whole length of the stem, grafts or 
, buds are inserted at the distance of every second inch in height. These grafts are tied in tho usual 
manner, and tho tfteo or plant is placed in a narrow upright glass frame, which is made about a foot 
higher than the* top of the stem. This narrow frame or cover is carefully mulched with moss at the 
bottom, which rests on the soil in the pot, for the purpose of excluding the air. The tree with its 
glass cover is then removed to a house where the temperature is moderately warm, or nearer that of an 
ordinary stove tlion a cool greenhouse. 

The method of constructing these coven is very simple, and they are always useful in such cases. 
The frame-work consists of four upright wooden bars of sufilcient strength and height, grooved so as to 
admit of being glazed, and the top may bo covered with a single square of glass. They may be made 
of any width, but five or six inches will be found to be wide enough for most purposes. By means of 
these cases the newfst and most select vaHeties may be worked on the old trunks, either singly at the 
top or several may be distributed over the whole stem, and in this way many different soi*ts can be 
grown on one plant. 

Tho tree thus treated will have made vigorous shoots at the end of the second year ; but the 
shoots -Which may push out on the old trunk must be carefully cut off as soon as they appoar.^H. 
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THITOMA IIOOPEIIII « 

V IKE all the oilier Tritomas in cultivation, ihiti is an extremely handsome plant. It is, in some 
^ respects, near 1'. Burchclli, but differs obviously from the figures and descriptions of that species in 
its dcnsely-conipactcd sessile flowers, its very conspicuous bracts, and its included stamens. No other 
described sort seems to ax>proach it. It has been introduced from Kafl'raria by Captain E. Hooper, who 
descrilics it as growing in marshy places ; and we are indebted to the Kev. T. Rooper, of Brighton, 
for the opportunity of figuring it from a specimen which flowered last sxiring, in his African frame. 
Mr. Hooper has since informed us that it has been flowering in the open air; and lie writes : — ** A more 
brilliant flow’er I have seldom seen ; the upper blossoms arc the colour of sealing* wax liighly varnished, 
the lower yellow, and wdicn the sun siiincs it is scarcely possible to look long at it. The specimen I 
sent in the winter was flowered in the frame, and did not do justice to the plant. It is easily propa- 
gated by offsets, and, I believe, is hardy ; at least, all the protection it had Jast winter was a broken 
hand-light.” Captain Hooxicr describes it as tuberous-rooted, and varying to deep red. 

It is a half-hardy, or perhaps hardy, perennial, with a fleshy root-stock, terminated by a crown of 
leaves. Tlicse leaves arc uxiwards of four feet long, two inches broad at the base, and tapering 
gradually to a long they are recurvo-arcuate, cannate, striate, smooth on the keel, and having 

an entire narrow cai'tilaginoufi border below, minutely cartilagineo-scrrulate above, 08x>ccially near 
the nx>cx. The scape is a foot high, leafless, solid, with a few large bracts below the spike, and termi- 
nating in a crown or coma of crowded membranous bracts, subtending abortive flowers. The spike is 
roundish-ovate, the flowers sub-scssilc and pendulous, very densely arranged in sx>iral series. The 
XM'dicels arc very short, wdth a bract at the base of each. These bracts arc scarious, those of the 
spike oblong-ovate obtuse, with three to five fuscous nerves; they arc half an inch long, entire, 
becoming smaller, narrowci’, and more acute upwards ; those of the crown are oblong-acute, or even 
aeuuiinato, one to three-nerved, and have glandular serratures. The x^rianth is tubular, slightly 
curved, narrowed above the base, an inch and three-quarters long, flamc-e^lourod or orange-red on 
the ui^iJcr side, greenish-yellow* below, six-nerved, the nerves green ; the limb consists of six short 
crectish ovatc-oBtuso segments, the three inner recurved at the apex, the three outer somewhat 
shorter, and their apices incurved. There are six hypogyiious unequal included stamen.s, wdlh distinct j 
filamonts and ovate anthers. Styles three, moi*c or less consolidated in one, the stignms spirally con- 
torted. Ovary ovate-conical, tliree-furrowcd, obsoletely three-sided, three-celled, the cells many- 
seeded. — M. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

& S usually liaxipons, the July show*s have been deficient in novelties, as well os on the whole 
less attractive than the earlier /efes. The Pelargoniums at the Hegont’s Park, and the Heaths 
and Hoses at Chiswick, w’ere the x^rominent features. At both, esi)ocially the former, the miscellaneous 
stove and greenhouse plants looked ** fagged,” though there were sonio striking exceptions ; and at 
both, also, the Orchids were fai- inferior to those produced on former occasions. Nothing remarkable 
lias been produced among fruits. * 

At the Hegent's Park, the most noticeable novelty was a narn)W-petalled orange-coloured variety 
of Rhododendron javanicunit or perhaps a distinct species ; in this case the tube of the flower was 
narrow, and the segments of the limb narrower and more reflexed than occurs in the ordinary 
Javanese Rhododendron^ more resembling the figures of R, Brookeanum, This came from M^essrs.' 
Lane, of Bcrkhampstcad. An indifferent plant of a rather pretty blue-flowered stove annual, called 
Klugia Notoniana, came from Messrs. Henderson, There was also a starved^ea^C-nple of some South 

• TriUma Xooperiit n. sp.— Leaves very long, recurvod, carinato, Uper-pointed, miilriely oa^Alloglnco-semilAtc above ; spike 
roundish-ovate ; flowers siib-sossllc, densely crowded in the axUs of oblong-obovato scarious bracts, whicli are obtuse, with three 
to five ftascouB nerves, the up|)er ones acute or acuminate, one to three-nerveSSL, with glandular serratures, and forming a ooma 
above the developed flowers ; stamens included.— bf. 
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African Laclieiialia, which appearccL to differ in nowise from i. tricolor. Among orchids was a small 
omngc'-flowerod li)imdrohiumj from Mr. Blake, which, if flowered in masses, might prove fo bo 
ornamental. Muza zchrinay and a siK'cies of Nepenthes, were contributed by Messrs. Kollisson ; the 
former is a species of Banana with the leaves blotched with brownish purple; the latter a small 
species of the pitcher-bearing family, which may prove distinct. A very interesting collection of 
variegated-leaved plants came from the same nursery. There w’cre some good collections of British 
Ferns in pots. 

At Chiswick the principal novelty was Medinilla Sieholdiana, from Mr. Cole, of l^artford ; this is a 
nrat-gi*owing and apparently a free-blooming species, with pale purplish flowers. Then Messrs. 
Voitch has a new Leptosiphon from California, with pretty sulphur-coloured flowers, orange at the 
centre, with a red sjiot at the base of each segment ; and with it was a Collinsia named bartsiepfolia, 
too like C, bicotor. They had also cut specimens of Dractena indivisa, a large-growing New Zealand 
species with panicles of v^itish flowers. Both Messrs. Kollisson and Messrs. Henderson showed 
Jl^lchmea miniala, a very pretty Bromcliaccous plant, with the leaves dull purple on the under surface, 
and in’oduciiig rather dense panicles of vermilion-coloured flowers, the petals of which are at first 
greyisli blue, and afterwards change to pink. It is well worth growing. Mr. Carson had a new 
small-flowered greenish-yellow EiSidendrum ; and a useful, though comparatively small-flowered, white 
Achimenes called marffuritfc, came from Messrs. Lane. There were some small examples of orne men till 
evergreen trees. One of them and another Cephalotarus Fortnni, fire, very distinct 

and elegant, and quite hardy trees ; they came from Messrs. Standish and Noble. The other, Arau- 
caria Cotdiii or columnar is, is rather tender, but very elegant; this cam© from Messrs. Henderson. 
Among other noticeable collections, were some groups of vaiiegated plants from Messrs. I^ee, of Ham- 
mersmith, and Messrs. Kollisson, of the looting Nursery. 

The patronage extended to Hoses by the two leading societies, has not yet been productive of re- 
sults such as might have been anticipated. Neither the Hose-garden in the Kegent’s Poi’k, nor the 
Hose-house ut (Uiiswick, have so far presented anything of that fairy aspect which one cspeciully looks 
for ill a garden of Hoses ; and, indeed, it is difticult to conceive how beds filled w’ith tall barc-stcinmed 
standards in the one case, or crowds of small dwarfs of the delicate tea kinds 'sunk in a dark 
wooden house in the other, can be expected to bear a very attractive appearance. There is much room 
for improvement in the trials that have been made in both cases. — M. * 


LATE MOSS HOSES. 

^ MIDST the splendour of our exhibition tents of later days, we'hre, it is to be feared, in danger of 
losing sight of some of our old favourites. Admitting the extraordinary beauty of many plniiis 
of modi'rn introduction, which of them, it may be asked, may be allowed to set aside the Moss Hose, 
tho Jitly of the Valley, or the Mignonette? Nevertheless, such is the influence of fashion, and the 
ardent thirst for novelty, that one really feels as though an apology is necessary in attcmiiting to 
offer advice about such venerable acquaintances. 

My object is to draw attention to the length of period during which the old Moss Hose may be 
obtained in perfection, by the application of retarding principles, or a process of arrest ; and surely no 
lady would refu.**© to inti'oduce a Moss liose in her bouquet, merely because it is out of season ; rather 
the reverse, it may bo presumed. I pass by the fact, that the Moss Hose may be obtained, by a forcing 
process, in January; and that a succession can be thus carried out until the end of May, when in most 
parts they can he obtained in the open border, and thenceforward until the early part of July, when, 
tinlcsH particular means oi'e resorted to, they fall aw’ay speedily. 

As 1 have been tki.' habit of retarding them for mony years, I may detail my practice. The 
bushes are never wintcT?f^ttnCTl^hey remain jierfectly unmolested in the wood until the bud begins to 
sw<H in .April, when the shears are passed over them lightly, merely removing the sprouting points. 
This proceeding checks them for about three weeks, when other buds in succession begin to sprout; 


....... 
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and DOW it is that the knife is used, and every sproutinj^ shoot pruned hack to the first dormant bud. 
Another fortnight or three weeks must now pass before the incipient buds can commence an effort; but 
a month or so passes before we again take them in hand; in fact, not until several of the shoots have 
grown two or three inches. On examining such bushes, it will be found that their eyes or buds do not 
sprout equally, not having been coeval in point of formation. Some will have advanced three inches 
before others have fairly sprouted; and now it is that I top or pinch all the more forward ones, merely 
removing the point, wliich is generally a blossom bud. This m(»de of procedure is intended to 
strengthen tlie s^^steni of the tree, already severely taxed by a waste of its fluids. Ily the time these 
matters are caiTied out it will be nearly tlie beginning of June, and not a Itoso blossomed. From this 
time, all suckers or great shoots or^^ pinched when about six inches long, and the trees receive a 
thorough cleansing with tobacco water the moment they are in full growth; and this is repeated, if 
necessary, in another fortnight. On this cleansing I lay the utmost stress.^ Thus far as to the branch; 
we will now proceed to root culture. 

I must go so far ns to observe, that special root culture is particularly desirable with retarded Moss 
Hoses. Tlie drain on their powers by this rqietition of late pruning is so severe, as to require more 
assistance than Roses under ordinary circumstances. It is of much importance to ostablish them in a 
sound, deep, and rich soil ; indeed, without these conditions, it is vain to hope for success. If the 
staple of the soil is not good, it should be made so previous to planting. A substratum of half-decayed 
manure may be planted beneath them, and plenty of manure of a more decayed character mingled 
'with the soil. I prefer planting them in groups of three, at about one foot ai>art, forming a triangle. 
They thus produce a more powerful effect than singly, and so bountifully as to justify and reward a 
liigh course of culture. When planted I form a hollow or basin around them, somewhat deep and bold, 
and this is tilled with rich manure, only half decayed generally ; droppings which have had a slight 
fermentation. Watering is the next great essential, and this must be carefully attended to in ell diy 
weather, until they have done blossoming ; and, as soon as tlie blossom buds can be perceived, my 
practice is to use liquid manure, generally guano water, the strength about three ounces to a gallon. 

Ah before observed, the apliidcs must he couatantly destroyed, the beetles and the caterpillars 
watched for and destroyed. The Rose aphis is, however, their greatest cuciuy', and no good Roses fit 
for the bouquet can be produced Avhon? these are peinnitted to ravage the i>lauts. Another good point 
in cultui-o, I must repeal, is the constantly pinching all suckers and luxuriant slioots w'hen about six 
inches in length. These divert the sap from the priiicixial shoots ; and, moreover, by subduing their 
rampant propensities betimes, tliey become most important portions of the bush as to the blossom of 
future years. Rvery autumn a fresh coaiirtg of top-dressing should be added, of some two to tlu’ce 
inches in thickness, and u little of the old surface-dressing Bcrax>ed away. 

It. inoy be »)hserved, in conclusion, that like x’etardation in fruit trees, a later habit is engendered, 
which must facilitate the puiqiose of the cultivator. As an instance of what tliis practice will eflect, I 
may add, that the retarded Moss Hoses hero are Just commencing to bloom, July 10, although not one 
yet fit to gutlicr ; and I feel assured of having them until the very end of August. — R odeut Errino- 
TON, Oulton Park, 


PROFESSOR FORBES'S VIEWS 0 ^ THE LIFE OF A SPECIES. 

T he subject of the life and duratum of a vegetable species, and the analogy between it and the life 
of an animal individual, was recently brought under the consideration of the members of tho 
Royal Institution by Professor E. Forbes ; and we shall endeavour in a brief abstract to embody the 
views W'hich were advanced. 

In natural history and geology a clear understanding of the relations of individual, s^iecics, and 
genus to geological time, and geographical space, is of essential importance. Among questionable, 
though popular, notions on this subject, is tlic belief that the term of duration of a species is compar- 
able and of the same kind with that of tho life of an individual. It is believed by many that a species 
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(using the term in the sense of an assemblage of individuals, presenting certain characters in common 
and derived from one original protoplast or stock) passes through a series of phases comparable with 
those which succeed cacli other in definite order during tlic life of a single individual — tiiat it has its 
epochs of origin, of maturity, of decline, and of extinction, dependent upon the laws of an inherent 
vitality. This notion has two sources — the one direct, the other indirect. It is not an induction, nor 
pretended to be, but an hypothesis assumed through apparent analogies. Its first and principal source 
may be discovered in the comparison suggested by certain necessary phases in the duration of a species ; 
with others in the life of an individual, such as,— each has its commencement, and each has its cessa- 
tion. The second and more indirect source of the notion of the life of a species may be traced in 
apjiarcnt analogies half perceived botwoch tlie centralixaiion of generic groups in time and space, and the 
limited duration of both species and individual. But in this case ideas oie compared which are 
altogctlier and essentially distinct. The nature of this distinction is expressed among the following 
propositions, in which an attempt is made to contmst the respective relations of individual, species, and 
genus to geological time and geographical s])acc. 

A. The whether w-e restrict the word to the single organism, however produced — or 

extend it to the series of organisms, combined or independent, all being products of a single ovum — has 
hut a limited and unictuc existence in time, which, short as it must he, can bo shortened b}' tho iufln- 
once of unfavourable circumstances, but which no combination of favouring circumstances can prolong 
beyond tlie term of life allotted to it according to its kind. 

7?. The species — whether we restrict tho term to assemblages of individuals resembling each other 
in certain constant characters, or hold in addition, the hypothesis (warranted, as might he sliewn from 
exi)crience and experiment), that between all the memhers of such an assemblage, there is tho rela- 
tionship of family, the relationship of descemt, and consequently that they are the descendants of imc 
first stock or protoplast (bow that protoplast appeared is not part of the question) — is like the in- 
dividual insomuch as its relations to time aro unique : once dcstj’oyed it never re-appears. But (and 
this is the point of view now advocated), unlike the individual, it is continued indefinitely so long as 
conditions favourable to its diffusion and prosperity — tliat is to say, so long as conditions favourable 
to the production and sustenance of the individual representatives or olenieuts— arc continued eoinci 
dciitly with its existence. 

C The yenuSf in whatever degree of extension we use the term, so long as wo ai)ply it to nn 
assemblage of species intimately related to each other in common and important features of organization, 
appears distinctly to exhibit the phenomenou of centralization in both time and space, though with a 
difference, since it would seem that each genus has a uiih^ue centre or area of development in time, 
but in geographical space may pi*escut more centres than one, 

1. a: — All individual is u positive reality. 

b; — A species is a relative reality. 

c : — A genus is an abstraction — an idea ; but on idea impressed on nature, and not arbitrarily 
ileptndent on man's conceptions. 

2. a : — An individual is one. 

/8 : — A 8])cctcs consists of many resulting from one. 

7 : — A genus consists of more or fewer of those mantes resulting from one, linked together, not 
by a relationship of descent, but by an affinity dependent on a divine idea. 

«1. a : — An individual cannot manifest itself in two places at once ; it has no extension in space ; 
its relations aro entirely with time ; but the possible duration of its existence is regulated by the law 
of its inherent vitality. 

h : — A species has correspondent and exactly analogous relations with time and space — the duration 
of its existence as well as its geographical extension is entirely regulated by physical conditions. 

c A genus habMissimilar, or only pai^tiolly, comparable relations with timo and space, and 
occupies areas in both, having only partial relations to physical conditions. 
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Mm d^Ditra IHnnte. 

Lomatta VERUTiaiNKA, R, Browtt. Kuaty-leavod I^omatia.— -Order ProtGaccie (Protcad tribo). — A fine half- 
hardy shrub, useful on account of its fine foliage, which when young is ferruginous, and becomes deep green as 
it acquires age. It grows ten to twelve feet high, and has hipinnalifid leayes six to twelve inches long. The 
flowers are said to be crimson within and green externally ; but these have not been as yet produced in cultiva- 
tion. Native of South Chili, and introduced lately by Messrs. Vcitcli. 

PouoNiA uiJTOSMA. — Uuo-scontcd Boronia. — Uutaccas { Diosmem (Rue wort tribe). -Olaucous, much branched; 
leaves oblong ovate or obovate sessile fleshy, apiculate, one- 
nerved ; flowers in trichotomous corymbose many-flowered 
cymes, pedicels thickened beneath the flowers ; calyx lobes 
ovate acute; filaments ciliate in the lower half. — M. This 
very pretty Boronia is known in cultivation as R. npathulafa^ but 
does not appear to be the species so named by Dr. Lindley, 
diflering obviously in its much branched habit, and its many- 
flowerod corymbose inflorescence. The whole plant has a ten- 
dency to trifthotoraoui branching, and thus forms n dense bush, 
with terete branches scattered with glandular dots, and hearing 
opposite fleshy glaucous oblong ovate, or obovate apiculate 
leaves, furnished with numerous transparent dots, and one- 
norved. The flowers terminate the branches, forming a kind 
of corymh(Jso cyme trichotomously divided ; tlic pedicels are 
about an inch long, thickened at top ; the calyx lobes are ovate 
ae\i<.c hrowiiish-grocn, dotttid, and traversed by forked nerves. 

I’lie petals arc ovate apiculate patent, twice as long as the 
calyx, pink, becoming deep rose when dry. The eight stamens 
ore as h>ng us the calyx, ciliatc in the low'cr half, covered exter- 
nally above W'ith round glands, the authers attached below the 
apc.x. The ovary is seated on a broad hypogynous disk twice 
its own width, and is dotted, four-celled, terminated by a 
simple style, with an obscurely four-lobed stigma. The cells 
of the oval 3' are two-ovulatc, but only one seed scorns to bo per- 
fected. The plant, both fresh and dry, has a strong odour of 
rue. AVe arc* indebted to Mr, Watson, gardener to Mrs. Tred- 
well, of Norwood, for the spticimen represonted by our figure. 

Centuauenia ovata, Klofzach, Ovatc-loavcd Geutradenia. 
denia. —Order Mclastomacein (Mclastomad tribe.) — ^Two stove herbaceous plants from ('entral America, introduced 
by M, Warezowitz to the Berlin gardtms. The former has ovate leaves, and trichotomous many-flowered cymes of 
pink flowers. The latter is more straggling with long acuminate leaves, and few terminal white flowers. 




LUUtONlA linO'iMA. 

C. ujvAKicATA, Klo^zach. Divaricatc Centra- 



AllBOllTCULTURAL STATISTICS. 

'K are indebted to the Ilcv. U. P. Marsham, of Norwich, for the followiug statement of a very 
curious fact connected with the grow'th of trees, which he has lately obsciwed. Mr. Marsham 

writes 

‘‘ I have measured for the last four years about thirty trees, of aU ages and size, as nearly at the 
same time of year as possible, viz., hetw’con May the 4th and I4tli. I have always taken my measure 
at five feet from the ground, and I have marks upon the trees, so that the measuring tape invariably 
goes over the same place. Now, it appears that during the last year, viz., from May 14th, 1851, to 
May 4t]i, 1852, with very few exceptions, there has been no increase w'hatcvcr, as will be shown. 
I should at the same time add, that no branches havo been removed, nor has any other known circum- 
stance hai>pened in any way to retard them. 

“An Oak (aoom in 1803), whose average increase is two inches annually, has this year no 
increase. 

“ A Godor, about thirty-ftvc years old, whose annual average is two inches ; this year only one 
and a half inch. 

“ A Cedar, planted in 1747, whose annual average is one and a-half inches ; this year no increase. 
“ Qucrcus rober, planted 1820; annual average, two inches; in 1852, no inci'casc. 
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** Cork-troc, no incrcaMC ; annual average, one and a half inches, 

“ Oak, planted in 1809 ; no increase. 

“ Fraxtnus ?ieterophyllus ; no increase. 

** Many others of large dimensions, whose average is about one inch, have scarcely increased over 
a quarter of an inch. 

“ On referring to my indications of the spring, I do not consider it at all a backward season. 
Indeed, it appears that trees appeared in leaf, in some cases, even before medium time, and the 
appearance of birds and insects was u nowise late. 

** I inclose the measurement of a very fine Cedar of Lebanon, planted at Stratton Strawlcss in 1747i 
taken in tlie years 1837 and 1850. It is a most magnificent specimen, and, for its age, 1 should think 
the finest in England. Its girth in 1851, at five feet from the ground, was twelve feet throe and 
a half inches. It has averaged about one and a half inches increase for the last foui* years, but this 
year there is no mcrcase. 

“ CEDAR OF LEBANON AT STRATTON STRAWLESS, PLANTED IN 1717, MEASURED 


“In 1837. 

iRt length, 41 ft. : nt 20 ft. r, in. the gfrlh was 11 f*,. 2 
in. ; squared, 2 ft. 3.^ in. ; giving a content of 310 ft. 
6 ill. 4 ptH. (No knots in this length). 

2n(l length, 10 ft. : at 3 ft. its girth vas .4 ft. 10 in. ; 
squared, 14;^ in. ; giving a content of 14 ft. 7 in. 
(Some brandies taken off caused a swell). 

3rd length, 10 ft. : at 5 ft. the girth was 4 ft; Miuarcd, 

1 ft. ; giving a content of 10 ft. (This was the first 
length in crown.) 

4th length, 10 ft. : at fi ft. its girth was 3 ft. fl in. ; 
squared, 9 in«; giving a content of 5 ft. 7 in. C pts. i 
(Second length in crown.) I 


111 IB.'iO. 

The girth w^as 11 ft. 8 in. ; wjuared, 2 ft. 11 in. ; giving 
a content of 348 ft. 0 In. 5 pts. 

The girth was 0 ft. 4 in. ; squared, 19 in. ; giving a 
content of 23 ft. 0 In. 10 pts. 

Tlic girth was 3 ft. 4 in. ; squared, 1C in. ; giving a 
content of 17 ft. 9 in. 4 pts. 

The girth was 4 ft. 4 in. ; squared, 13 in. ; giving a 
content of 11 ft. R in. 10 pts. 


Increase. 

20 ft. 3 in. 1 pt. 

10 ft. 5 in. R pts. 

7 ft. 0 in. 4 pts. 

G ft. 1 in. 4 pts. 


** The total Iciiffth of the tree, measuring timber, is 71 ft,, and the contents over the bark, in 1837, 
849 ft. 9 in. ; in 1850, 403 ft. 4 in. 5 pts. Increase in tliirtoon years, 53 ft. 7 in. 5 pts. 


In 1837. 

Ist wrong, 12 ft. long; squared, 15in. ; girth, S ft.; 
giving u content of 18 ft. 9 in. 


2nd wrong, 10 ft, long; squared, 12 in. ; girth, 4 ft, ; 
giving a content of 10 ft. 


3rd wrong, 12 ft. long ; sipiarcd, 9 In. ; gii-th 3 ft ; 
content, G ft. 0 In. 

4th wrong, 10 ft. ; squared, 9 in. ; girth, 3 ft. ; con- 
tent, 5 ft. 7 in. G pts. 

3t.h wrong, 14 ft. ; squared, 8 in. ; girths, 2 ft. ; con- 
tent, 2 ft. 2 in. 8 plH. 

Gth wrong, nil. 


In 1R3(). 

1st length of do., 10 ft. ; nt 5 ft., girth, G ft. R in. ; 
squared, 20 in. ; contents, 27 ft. 9 in. 4 pts. 2nd 
length, 10 it. ; at 6 ft., girths, 4 ft. ; squares, 12 in. ; 
contents, 10 ft. 3rd length, 10 ft. ; at 3 tt , girth, 
3 ft ; squareil, 10 in. ; contents, U ft. 11 in. 4 pts.:-* 
44 ft. R in. R pts. 

Ist length of do., IG ft.; at 8 ft., girth, 3 ft. G in. ; 
squared, 10^ in.; contents, 12 ft. 3 m. 2nd Nuigth, 
13 ft. ; at 74 ft,, girth, 3 ft. 4 in. ; squared, 10 in. ; 
contents, 10 ft. h in.-- 22 ft. R in. 

squared, 1 2 in. ; content, 


IG ft. ; at 8 ft., girth, 4 ft. 
IG ft. 


10 ft. ; at 5 It., girth, 3 ft. 

5 ft. 7 in. G pts. 

1,3 ft . ; at 7^ ft., girth, 2 ft. ; squared, G In. 

3 ft. 9 in. 

4 ft. ; at 2 ft,, girth, 2 ft. ; squared, 6 in. ; content, 
2 ft. 


squared, 9 in. ; ctmtent, 
content, 


Increase. 

25 ft. lliu. Rpt. 


12 ft. 8 in. 

9 ft. 3 in. 
iiiL 

1 ft. 6 in. 4 pts. 

2 ft. 


“ The whole contents of wrongs, in 1837, 43 ft. 4 in. 2 pts. ; in 1850, 94 ft. 9 in, 2 pts. 

“ The whole tree contained : — In 1837, 393 ft. 1 in. 2 pts. of timber, which is — 9 load 33 ft. 1 pt. 
in 1850, 498 ft. 1 in. 7 pts. of timber, which is — 12 load 18 ft. 8 pts. 

“ The total incrt'usc, in thirteen years, is 2 load 25 ft. 8 pts.” 

ON THE FORMATION OF WOOD. 

;EW questions in vegetable physiology have given rise to more discussion than this, and, after all, 
os it seems to us, owing to the vciy imj^erfect manner in which most of those who have undertaken 
to oftcr an opinion have previously investigated the facts offered by nature. Much confusion, again, 
arises from the misinterpretation of words, and the figurative exx>rcssions to which the transcendental 
ph}>iQlogist8 have had recourse in endeavouring to explain theii* views. 

'fhe two theories whieh arc now most strongly put forth in opposition to each other are— *1, That the 
wood grows down from the leaves ; and, 2, That the wood is formed in the place in which it is found 
when complete. Now, the first of these, if taken in its literal sense, is simply an absurdity, because it 
i:i directly opposed to the well-established fact, that there exists no free space between tho wood 
— 
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bark, occupied by a viscid fluid or camhiurrij aa imagined by the older writers; but, as the simplest in- 
spection of a carefully made section of a dicotyledonous shoot will show, the so-called cambium is 
nothing but the extremely delicate cellular tissue in which resides the unlimited power of developing 
into wood internally aud bark externally, which results in the production of annual rings. But even 
if we take a modified view, that the wood of each succcHsive layer is tlie organic prolongation down- 
wards of the wood of the shoots formed in the same year, and is directly continuous with that, the fact 
of the fibres being continuous, as may often be observed, proves nothing as to the mode or direction of 
growth ; for the fibres of wood run down in continuous lines, not because they have grown down in 
these lines, but because this is the appointed plan of their development. We may say roughly, in ani- 
mal anatomy, that certain vessels, or nerves, run into such and such a limb ; but we know that this is 
only a convenient mode of expression, and that it is not intended to indicate that those structures were 
formed by a gradual budding out and branching, like that of the growth of the branches of a trc;f. 
Just so w'ith the fibres we sec running down from a branch towards the roots; they arc intended to 
form the medium of connection between the roots and tlio brandies, and therefore are developed in the 
w^ay best suited for that purpose* ; that is to say, in the form of continuous bundles of fibres extending 
down in this direction, and thickest where the activity of the growth of the tree is greatest. J'hcre is us 
much reason to imagine that the projections and buttress-like prominences on the trunks of old trees, under 
largo branches, arise from the large quantities of fluid drawn up through these tracts by the great evapo- 
ration from the leaves above, as that the cause lies in an elaborated sap of the loaves having descended. 

Of the downward course of the sop, and its physiological characters, W'C know almost nothing be- 
yond the mere fact of its existence; but the tlicory of the downward growth of the ^ood, actual 
mechanical elongation of individual fibres downwards, is negatived by all experiment, for the only 
experimental facts brought in aid of it arc those of wounds on trees, where conditions are sctupw'hich 
do not exist in the regular course of nature ; for the cut ends of the fibres of the uiipcr lip of the wound 
arc set free to elongate, which never can be the case in an uninjured tree ; and, moreover, in theso 
very cases it is never the ends of the fully for 7 ned fibres which grow, but the eambium-cclls of the ex- 
treme outer limit of the wood, which develop outwards, and gi’adually fold over downwards, so as to 
heal tlic wound by covering it in. 

If any further proof of the origin of the wood hod been necessary to unprejudiced observers, a paper 
lately published by M. Trecul, in the Comptes JRendtis (Feb. 16, 1852), would have removed all doubt. 
He laid before the Frencli Academy a statement, wdth an illustrative specimen, which showed, beyond 
question, that both the wood and the bark are formed /rom the surface on which they liCf quite inde- 
pendently of tile tissues higher up. In the specimen (of 2i’yssa angulisanSi Michx.), it was shown that 
new layers of bark and w ood had formed on the surface of the previously decorticated alburnum, and 
helow the decorticated piU’t os well as above. We may give the chief particulars of his description : — 

I’hc stem, wliieh the author had brought from Louisiana, was deprived of its bark to tlie extent 
of about eighteen inches, but nevertheless continued to vegetate. When cut in the month of Sep- 
tember, it bore leaves and fruit. New layers of wood had been formed above and below the barked 
surface. In addition to these, others presented themselves on the surface whence the bark had been 
striiiped. On this surface were seen oblong or hemispherical prominences, covered with gi’eyish bark, 
varj'ing in size from about one-sixtli of an inch long and one-twelfth broad, to fourteen inches long and 
one to two inches broad. The cortical portion coating them, now dried up, might he readily detached, 
and displayed, after its removal, a more dense tissue adhering strongly to the wood. 

The tissue of one of the smallest of these prominonecs, examined by the microscope, proved to be 
what might be expected ; the outer easily removeable part was bark parcnchymc ; the inner adherent 
parts of the new formations were true wood, even containing vessels, this wood being directly con- 
tinuous with the fibro-vosoulor bundles on which it lay, while the medullary rays of the stem, in some 
coses, extended out into these new structures. The new structures did not adhere by their whole 
surface to the wood, but by the cential part, whence the new growth seemed to have radiated, us from 
a centre, upwards, downwards, and to each side, luoiie of the largest of the protuberances, on which the 
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ligneous fibres, and the vessels, were higlilj developed, they were very sinuous in their course and 
imbedded in a tissue much resembling that of the medullary mys. 

The new tissue formed beneath the bark, on the part of the stem below the decorticated portion, 
was less in quantity than that above the bare portion, but the woody fibres were more advanced in 
their development, and tlw vessels more numerous than above, and tho medullary rays wore larger and 
more numerous than in the old wood. 

Above the barked region the new ligneous tissue formed a thicker layer than below, but it was much 
less advanced in its development. Very few vessels were observed in the young w'ood, and the cells 
were smaller than those of tlic vrood of tlie older part, and tlicy were shorter in proportion to their 
distance from the older region. 

From the facts briefly enumerated hero, M. Trecul draws the conclusions, that : — 

, “1. The fibro-vasculur bundles are not continued without interruption from tho extremity of the 
leaves to that of the rootlets. 

“ 2. That tho diameter of stems may increase without the in ten'cri lion of ligneous fibres descending 
either from the leases or the buds. 

“ 3. That the tissue of the wood and the vessels are formed in situ, as well as the medullaiy' rays.” 

Il will be very difficult for the advocates of the opposite theory to find a satisfactory objection to 
these propositions.— Author Henfrey, F.R.S.i'^F.L.S., &e. 


,, ON THE TRANSMISSION OF FOREIGN SEEDS. 

M r, M’NAB very recently communicated to the Rotanical Soc iety of Edinburgh an interesting 
notice relative to the transmission of foreign seeds in soil. Ill!» opinion is, that the transmission 
of fruits and seeds in a fit state for germination would be better accomplished by theii* being packed 
in soil than by any other known method. This view w'as fully tested by liimMclf cxpcrimcntaily 
during 1834, when he brought over the seeds of many of the rarer American Oaks and other trees 
in boxes filled with soil, while portions of the same kinds of seeds packed, both in brown paper 
and clotli bags, were in many instances totally useless. The method adopted fur tho American 
tree seeds was as follows: — He purchased several strong deal boxes about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and made of threc-fourth-inch wood. He afterwards procured a quantity of soil lukeii 
irom a depth of eight or ten inches under tho surface so as to possess only a natural dampness. A 
layer of the soil two inches deep was placed on tho bottom of the boxes, above which a layer of 
seeds was distributed ; another layer of soil and then seed, and so on till the boxes were full ; the 
whole was pressed very firmly down, when tho lids wore nailed on, allowing no possible room to shake 
about. When they reached Edinburgh, December, 1834, the seeds and soil were sowm over the surface 
of shallw pans and boxes. During tho following spring they grew freely, while of those brought home 
in the paper and cloth bags comparatively few of the varieties grew, tho Acorns being, without an 
exception, perforated with insects. The kinds which grew were from four to five wrecks later in 
vegetating than those brought home in soil. Acorns brought home in a box of sjjhagnum moss, after 
dio superfluous moisture had been wrung from it, were equally successful with tliosc in soil. Owing 
to the success of tho above experiment, Mr. M’Nab, some years ago, recommended to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, through the late Dr. Neill, to encourage, by means of premiums or otherwise, 
the transmission of seeds in soil. This was accordingly done, but nothing has resulted from it, not- 
witlistanding that the notice still exists in their premium list. During tho summer of 1831, Mr. 
M’Nab induced his brother. Dr. M'Nab, of Kingston, Jamaica, to send a box of West Indian fruits and 
seeds, to be put up as described, and which he despatched in August, containing seeds of Granadilln, 
Gourds, Forbidden Frqjt, Shaddocks, Sweot Sop, Sour Sop, Chcrimoyer, Sapota, Guava, Lignum-vit®, 
Papaw, Alligator Pear, Mango, Ochro, Fustic, &c. The box reached Edinburgh last October ; shortly 
afterwards, the seeds and soil were sown over the surface of boxes prepared with drainage and soil for 
the purjjoso ; and the result was perfectly successful. 
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MUNllONIA JAVANICA. 

have to thank Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting, for the opportunity of figuring this very pretty 
and interesting stove plant, to which, indeed, a representation on white paper scarcely does 
justice. Our drawing was made about the middle of June. The plant forms an erect shrub, growing 
to the height of a foot. The leaves are impari-pinnate, with two pairs of sub-opposite lateral leaflets, 
of which the lowest pair is nearly cordate, the upper pair oblong-ovate, with an oblique acute base, and 
the terminal one much larger, on a longish stalk, and occasionally lobed. The racemes come from the 
axils of the leaves, and are few-flowered ; the pedicels are subtended by minute subulate bracts, and 
just above their base have an articulation, below which is seated a pair of minute bracteoles. The 
calyx is divided into five leafy lineor-spathulate divisions. The corolla is white, appai*cntly monopc- 
talous, though really considered to be xicntapctalous with the claws of the petals connate into a slender 
tube ; this tube is an inch long, nearly cylindrical, with a spreading limb or freo portion, consisting 
of five — rarely three or four — clliptic-lunccolatc unequiil imbricating lobes, half os long as the 
tubular part. The filaments are also conjoined into a cylindrical tul)e, which coheres with the tube of 
the corolla beyond its middle, and is somewhat shorter than its lobes ; this terminates in a rim of 
ten subulate processes, within which are placed, at the mouth of the tube, an equal number of conver- 
gent yellow sessile anthers. There is another dclicately-membranous interior tube covering the base 
of the ovary. Ihc ovarj' is downy externally, with five one or two-sceded cells, and is surmounted 
by a slender style as long as the staminal tube, terminating in a flattened obscurely-lobed stigma. 

Mr. Buckley, of the I'ooting Nmsery, has furnished the follovs'ing notes on the Munronia : — 

“The Mttnronia Jamnica was raised from seeds collected in Java, in 1848, by Mr. Henshall, who 
states, that it there forms a deuse-growing dwarf shrub. It was, at the time he discovered it, covered 
with its pure white Jasmine-liko flowers. The seeds were sown in 1849, and yet so dwarf is its 
habit, that tlio largest plant is not more than ten inches in height at the present time. It is one of 
tile few plants which, flower at all seasons, and this feature alone renders it worthy a place in any 
collection. Since the plants were four inches in height they have always had buds or flowers upon 
tiicni, w'liich is unusual in a slow-growing })lant. It produces but few side shoots. 

“ The leaves, including tlie petiole, measure eight inches when mature, and consist of two (occa- 
sionally three) pairs of leaflets, and a terminal one, which is ovate- lanceolate, one inch wide and 
three inches long, sometimea undulated and lobed, but more frequently entire, convex on the upper 
surface, with the points diooping; light green and slightly pubescent. The leaves on tlie lower part 
are pendulous, and completely clothe the stem and surface of the soil ; the upper ones stand erect, 
wdth the points drooping. The flower-stems spring from the axils of the leaves, each leaf producing 
one, and each spike having from five to nine flowers : it is not uiicomiuon to see eight or nine spikes 
in flower at the same time, and these, standing boldly above the foliage, i)r()duec a very pretty eflcct* 
The flowers are of the purest white, about one inch across, wlien expanded. As soon os the flower 
fades, the pedicel curves downwards, and remains in that position duxiug the ripening of the seeds. 
The ovary is iivc-cclled, though it rarely happens that more than two or three seeds reach perfection. 
'Jhc seeds arc light brown, and shaped like a small univalve shell. 

“The general aspect of the plant is peculiarly chaste and interesting; and it will be found espe- 
cially useful for those who can afford space for a small collection only, as it will not (as is the case 
with many stove plants) require frequent renewal by proj>agation, or pruning, to keep it within 
manageable limits. It is also easily cultivated. The follow ing compost will be found to be suitable for 
it : — To three parts of Wimbledon, or any similar peat, add one part of light turfy loam, and about ono- 
sixth of silver sand. Drain the pots well in the usual manner. It may be re-potted any time between 
February and October ; but March or April (according to the state of the plant) is the l>cst time, and 
if re-potted at this season, once a-yeor, it will generally suffice for it. It appcoi-s to enjoy a moist 
atmosphere, a rather shady part of the stove, and a high temperature. The usual stove treatment will 
serve for it in the winter. 


CllOROZEMA NERVOSUM. 

“It may be readily increased by seeds which arc produced in tolerable abundance, and should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, us follows : — Take a six-inch pot and fill it half full of draining materials, 
covering well with turfy peat ; then fill, to whhin half an inch of the rim of the pot, with finely sifted 
sandy peat, making the surface firm and even. Sow the seeds evenly, and cover them one-eighth of 
an inch. The soil must bo used in a moist state, and no water should be given for a few days after 
sowing. Keep them shaded, by placing a sheet of thin i)aper over the pot ; this will prevent the soil 
becoming too dry, and will also assist the seeds to genninatc. As soon as the young plants are one 
inch high, place them singly in small pots ; cover them wdth a hand-light for a few days, ond inure 
them to full exposure in the ordinary stove, by giving them air daily, gradually increasing it.” 

“ There is nothing gaudy about the Munronia to recommend it Still it ]K)sses8cs that beautiful 
simplicity which will render it a very general favourite. It may be said f-o have the aspect of a white 
Jasmine, but divested of its climbing habit, and is perfectly new to cultivators.” 

Munronia belongs to the order Mcliacoo?, and is closely allied to Turra a. It is remarkable in having 
a monopctttloiiB structure, though belonging to a polypctalous group. — M. 


CHOKOZEMA I«EUY()SUM> 

ffi ESSIlS. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nurserj', Kdgewnre Road, have been successful in raising 
this very rcmaiknble species of Chorozema, from seeds sent from the Swon River by Mr. 
Drummond. It might w’ell liavc borne the name of cordatum had not that been preoeeupied ; wo 
have therefore selected one in reference to the remarkable ond conspicuous venation of its foliage. It 
is very distinct and will doubtless prove a veiy ornamental plant. It bloomed with Messis. Hender- 
son in Ai)ril last, and wo have to thank them for the opportunity of figuring it. The plant from which 
our drawing was made is on erect growing shrub, sparingly branched, the branches terete, densely 
pubescent with short hairs, adpressed on the upper parts. 'J’lie leaves are alternate, shortly stalked, 
broadly cordate, cuspidato-mucronate, uhcmt as long (half-inch) ns broad including the cusp which is 
oiic-cight long, somewhat keeled, undulate, deep green and glossy obove, paler beneath, the costn very 
prominent on the lower fore, and extended into the sub-rigid cusp; both siirfoees are prominently and 
conspicuously reticulate veined, (the veins pallid on a dark grournl), and the margin is quite entire and 
thickened. The stipules are small and subulate. Ilic infiorcsetnee (jonsists of short terminal and 
axillary few-flowered racemes ; the pedicels arc axillary to a subulate bract, and having a pair of siunll 
bracieolcs on their upper part. The calyx is tw^o-lipped, with triangular incurvc'd teeth. The corolla 
is. showy, the standard broadly emarginatc, almost two-lohcd^.,eoppcry-orangc colour, having a yellow 
spot at the base margined with crimson ; the wings arc wedge-shaped laterally curved, twice as long 
as the keel which they overarch, crimson ; the keel is acute, swollen, and incloses the stamens and 
stigma. The ovary is silky, suhscssilo, terminated by the hooked st} le, and contains about six seeds. — M. 

This very distinct species of Chorozema will not, wc imagine, bo found one of the least ornamental 
of the genus. As with most of the erect-growing species, to grow it into a fine specimen will 
re(;iuii'e careful management; that is, proper care must be taken to get a good foundation, or it 
will be useless to expect a fine plant. There are two ways of doing this, as has been indicated in 
preceding pages ; tliat is, you may cither stop and train a plant until you got it to a good bottom, or 
you may encourage and allow it to grow wildly until the plant has attained sufficient strength to 
admit of its being cut down almost close to the pot, so as to get a number of shoots from the base of 
the stem. The Chorozemas being rather shy-rooting plants, more than ordinary attention must bo 
devoted in wintering to prevent them having too much, for should the soil become clogged or sodden, 
success will be quits out of the question. We should, therefore, recommend the soil to be prepared 

• Cftoroz&Ma nervozum, n. sp.— Branches downy ; leaves broadly cordate, with a rigid cusp, glabrous, undulated, and some- 
what keeled, with entire thickeiKHi niiirglns, and prominent conspicuous veins on both surfaces ; racemes few-flowered, pedicels 
bibractcolate above the iniddlu, shorter than the calyx.— M. 
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with great care, and only the very best to be used, mixing that intimately with gritty sand, potsherds, 
and charcoal broken small. 

Most of the Chorozemas delight in a gentle moist heat during the growing season ; and as they are 
subject to the attacks of the red spider, and a peculiar species of thrip, great care must be taken that 
they do not suffer. The best preventive is perfect cleanliness ; the best remedy syringing so as to 
wet every part of the plant, and then dusting the foliage both over and under with sulphur, which 
may remain on for a few days, and then must be washed off again with clean water. With plants that 
arc subject to red spider or thrips, or even to mildew, it is a good plan to syringe them w4th water 
impregnated with sulphur about once in ten days, or a fortnight, during the growling season. Through 
the winter, also, Chorozemas should be kept rather warmer than ordinary gi*cenhouse plants ; indeed 
these, with Jioronias, Tohjgalas^ Dillwyniasy LefichenaultiaSt ItoelliaSf Pimeleas, and some similar 
plants, should occupy the warmest end of the greenhouse, and not be exposed to cold draughts. The 
whole of the free-growing Chorozemas, to keep them neat and bushy, require to be cut in boldly every 
season directly they have done blooming, and if they grow very luxuriantly, the young shoots may also 
be stopped a time or two to make them branch. Several of the kinds will continue to grow through 
the dei)th of winter ; indeed they progress better at that season, us to actual growth, than at any 
other. A little clear manure winter is bcnetieial to them occasionally, especially when the pots arc full 
of roots, and frequent syringing and perfect cleanliness must not be neglected. — A. 


THE CULTIYATION OF PEACH AJS^D NECTAIUNE TUEES. 

M aying cultivated the Peach apd Nectarine for more than twenty years, in various soils and situa- 
tions, with n success bordering upon perfection, I enter on the subject with no small degree of 
confidence. 1 commence wuth the border, one of the most essential points, and one too often mis- 
managed. Too frequently all that is thought necessary is to trench the bordci's to a good depth. The 
borders which I liavc prepared, and wliich have produced some of the most beautiful of fruit trees, 
were made in the following manner : — The width was fourtccen feet ; less, 1 consider, will not do. In 
the bottom, tlirough its wdiole width and length, was laid fifteen inches of drainage, sloping eousider- 
ubly from the wall to the front, where ran a main drain to cany off superfluous moisture. The bottom 
under the drainage was perfectly smooth, in order to give the latter more effect. Where one end of the 
border is higher than the other, a cross drain must run from between each tree to the main drain in 
front, for efieciual drainage is the greatest ixiint ; without it, it is impossible to gi'ow fruit trees well. 

The soil I have used is good friable loam, free from manure, not too light ; indeed, a stiffish loam 
will be found to suit the fruit trees admirably, and in it they will flourish on the warm and comfortable 
bed of drainage, 'fhe extreme depth of the soil for the border should not exceed twenty inches, and 
it should be allowed to settle thoroughly before the trees are planted. This is a i)oint of no little im- 
portance, for if the trees are planted too soon, the settling of the border will cause them to be buried 
too deep. 

I rccommmend early planting ; for I have always found it best. When trees ore hod from the 
nursery in the autumn, and laid in until spring, os is sometimes the case, on their removal for their 
final planting they will be found to have made a mass of fibres, wbieli, of course, must be injured and 
broken, and against this loss the tree has to struggle for the first summer ; if, indeed, it survives it* I 
prefer half-standard trees, from three and a-half to four feet high in the stem ; and so strongly do I 
recommend this height, that I should rejoice to see dwarf Peaches, Nectarines, &c., banished altogether 
from gardens. It is a well known fact that the finest fruit is produced towards the ground. This 
being the case, the principal object must be to well finmish the bottom of the wall wdth bearing wood of 
good quality, and keep it so at all times. Seeing that half-standard trees, trained star-form {Fig 3), ^ 

afford the greatest facilities for this object, their decided superiority to tlic dwarf fan-trained trees xi 
. 
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must be apparent, as in the latter case the more a tree has grown the more old wood there is along the 
bottom of the wall. 

Wlien the border has well settled down^ it is fit for planting. The trees should bo placed so os to 
have three or four inches of their roots above the ground level, as shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 1 in- 
variably make it a rule to keep the neck of the trees two courses of bricks above what is to be the 
ground level, and, after planting, litter is put around each ti*co, so that they are well mulched for the 
first summer, and continue so until the following spring. If the summer should prove dry, they will 
require frequent and copious waterings. The following spring, wdmtcver litter remains, os wtII os the 




soil, among the forks of the roots 
will require levelling dow^n to the 
ground line (Fig. 3), in which state 
the roots for the future arc to be left 
exiiosed. Trees planted in this way 
will be found to flourish much better 
than if their roots arc wholly co- 
vered. I plant about twelve inches 
from the \vall, it being advanta- 
geous, to keep a rc^asonahlc distunc(' 
to pi'event the stem getting suii' 
burnt, which it is more than 
probuhle may happen if it is 
set close to the w'all. Twenty- 





IfT: 




four feet apart is little enough for 
trees on a ten or twelve feet wall, 
and 1 liavc had them cover tlte 
whole of that spacfj in four years 
from the time of planting and pro- 
duce the most abundant crops. So 
plentiful indeed have 1 had them 
in the third year after planting, 
that 1 have sent fruit to the Hall 
table by the garden sieve full. Six 
years ago I saw some trees 
^ in excellent condition, which I 
had thus planted fifteen years 
previously. 


1 prefer two-yoar-gld headed plants, with five or six branehes (such as Fitj, 1). The head should 
bo clean and healthy, not over gross ; the stem should be clean, straight, and healthy. Hide-bound 
cankery or knotty stocks, and trees wdth large scars or wounds in the head, should be rejected as likely 
to gum or canker. The branches forming the head should be, os nearly as possible, of equal strength, 
as when headed back they will probably then break more regularly. A tree with one or two strong 
branches at one side, will, in all probability, become a oTie-sidcd tree. 

I will now explain my mode of pruning and training the Poach and Nectarine. Fig, 1 shows a 
newly-planted tree, be cut back to two or three eyes, where these appear most lilcely to break. Not 
more than two shoots must be allowed to push from each branch. As the loss of a branch would be 
irreparable, they should receive constant attention, and as soon as the shoots are long enough, they 
should bo stAi^iidied by a loose shred, and this care must be continued through the season when requisite, 
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using strong shrods, as the shoots will become of considerable weight I have had them reach the top 
of the wall by autumn. All the laterals they produce must be allowed to remain, and the stronger 
ones tacked to the wall to prevent their being broken by strong winds. The tree, after its season’s 
growth, will have become such as is shown at Fig. 2. Notwithstanding the size and strength of wood, 
it must be again cut back to three or four eyes, according to circumstances ; and when the shoots break 
the following spring, select the two best shoots from each branch, and such as lay well to the walL 




/y.? 


('niest? two first ytuir’s primings nre 1 

shown at a and ft, Tig. 3). As vigo- i 

rous shoots will, or ought, now to make 
their appearance, they will require ffl 

extreme care in nailing, for they are 
easily broken off, and the 

loss of a brancli now would 

be of tlie most niateriiil ' 

consiMpcnco. I I'ccoinmeiid '' ' 

tacking loosely as soon os the brancli is long enough, and to lay it close to the wall os soon after as 
possible. 

The tree will now begin to acquire the form shown at Fig. 3, Where the spring growth has 
attained six or eight inches in length, the shoots arc to be topped for the first time, os shown at c. In 
stopping, bear in mind that it must bo dono os soon os the young branches are of the required length, 
in the very soft tissue of the points of the shoots, for if the latter arc allowed to elongate, and are 
afterwards topped back in the solid wood, they will not again break freely, lii this system of training, 
this apparently simple point must novel be forgotten. The shoots which now break out will be still 
more liable to break off than the first, if not carefully nailed to the -vi all. At this and the succeeding ^ 

toppings, it is more than probable that more branches than are wanted will make their appearance ; g 

two or three more than necessary should be suffered to remain until those that ore required are secured, 

^ 
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-when they must be removed. The growth of the shoots will now ho found so rapid os to require 
almost daily attention in nailing and training. Again, when this growth has attained from ten to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, the shoots are to be topped. It is impossible to prescribe any special length, 
OB much will depend on tlio strength of the shoots, what direction they take, and the general formation 
of the tree ; this topping takes place at d. The same care and attention as before must now be paid 
to the new shoots, and when they have gi'own an equal length they ore to be topped again (at e). 
Some trees will be more vigorous in growth than others ; but many will require a fourth topping. 
This I have had to do frequently, and in the following spring, had firm well ripened wood, that cut 
more like a piece of oak than what is generally seen as peach w'ood, and the trees were well filled-in 
with bearing wood. Wliilst these various topjungs are going on, there are, of course, many vacaucios 
in the trees, which I take for granted are filled up with w^eaker branches at full length, that the trees 
may be completely furnished with fruit-bearing wood ; and instances will also occur (as seen in Fig. 3) 
w'here it will not be necessary to lay in more than one shoot at the regular toppings of some of tho 
branches, yet these vigorous branches will i-equire to bo topped to bring them into a bearing state. 
The Peach and Nectarine are the only trees wdiieh w'ill submit to this system of summer pruning on 
tho wall ; the Apricot and others will not. — Thomas Hatch. 


THE SPECIES OF BE^TABIA. 

T he genus Bijaria was established by Mutis in 1761, in honour of Don Antonio Bejar, a learned 
Professor of Botany at Cadiz, and was published subsequently by the younger himmms under the 
erroneous name of Befaria. As garden plants, the Bejarias arc elegant shrubs prcKlucing u fine effect, 
in a temperate house, among Azaleas, Fhododendrom, and similar plants. Their culture is easy, tlieir 
foliage beautiful and persistent, their dowers handsome and well coloured ; but they arc little known. 
New species have, however, been recently introduced to tlic gardens of Europe ; and hence the follow* 
ing abstract of a paper by Professor Hciincq, in the Mevw Jlorticole, will be interesting. Some 
few kinds were long since introduced : — thus F. racemosa was obtained from Florida about 1810 ; F. 
glauca was introduced in 1826, from Venezuela, where it w'as found growing ut an altitude of more 
than seven thousand feet, and B. hdifolia came from the same country in 1846. 

Another species was published early in 1849, in tho Botanical Magazine, under tlie name of 
coarctata ; but this is quite difierent from the plant previously dcseiibcd and figured under that name 
by Humboldt and Bonpland. 

Their F. coarctata is a shrub of about three feet and a half in iicight, with glabrous spreading branches, 
furniBbed with alternate, glabrous, oblong leaves, gonerallj attenuated towards both extremities, glaucous below, 
with glabrous petioles ; the flowers are purple, and disposed in terminal panicles, their peduncles and calyces 
covered with dense ferruginous wool. It grows in abundance in Peru in the Paramo of Vanuguanga, at an 
elevation of from six to nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, in a climate which is cold and misty, w^hore 
it grows on porphyritic rocks. 

[A plant raised in 1846 or 1847, by Messrs. Veitch, and referred to this species by Dr. Lindley 
(Gard. Chron., 175), is described as having hairy branches, woolly flower stalks, a smooth calyx of 7-8 
blunt ovate sepals, a little woolly at the edges, and purpld^'leven or eight petalied flowers, snmllcr than 
in B. cDstuam, and more closely arranged. Mr. Lobb is said to have mistaken it for B. grandijlora.'] 
B. coarctata of the Botanical Magazine, which was received from M. Mokoy of Lcigc, under this 
name, by the Museum ut Paris, differs from Humboldt’s plant principally in the extremity of its 
branches, as well as the leaves, petioles, peduncles, and calyces being clothed with long hairs, which are 
ut first white, then r^mset, and terminate in a small spherical transparent gland. In this plant we 
recognize a new species which it is proposed to name B. Lindeniana (Herincq), in honour of 
M. Linden, who, during eleven years of perilous travels through Mexico and New Grenada* has en- 
riched hurticultarc with a vast collection of beautiful plants. 
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TbU plant ia a shrub growing; moro tliun throe feet high, with altornato branches, glabrous below, and at 
the upper part studded with numerous long glandular hairs. The leaves arc alternate, persistent, oblong 
elliptical, obtuse, slightly mueronate, entire, soil and hairy on both sides when young, thick and somewhat 
coriaceous when old, and then hairy only on the middle nerve and petiole. The flowers are pale rose, marked 
with lines of a deeper tinge, and home at the summit of the branches in compact corymbs os in Jtltododcndron ; 
tho peduncles and culyx liave long glandular hairs, and the latter is cut into six sharii lobes ; the corolla consists 
of six obtuse, oblong, or nearly spathulate petals ; there arc twelve stamens as long as the petals, with reddish 
filaments hairy at the base ; the stylo is terminated by a discoid stigma. It grow's in the elevated regions between 
Carniccas and Merida.** 


Among the Bejarius that tho garden of Paris has received from M. Linden, there is one designated 
Bejaria sy;. n., which appears to come near B. LindenianUf having leaves of the same form and vesti> 
turo, but the flowers are perhaps difFcrcnt. Other species introduced by M. Linden are the following : — 


B. myrtifulia (Ilorincq) ; 7/. a^tmns ^herb. Linden, 776), is a branching shrub, with nearly opposite 
branchoH, studded wlien young with long haiis, not glandular. The leaves are almost veilicillate, shoi tly-stolkcd, 
lanceolate-attenuated at the apcjx, entire, with the lateral nerves rather prominent, at first thinly scattered with 
hairs, then nearly glabrous, glaucous below. The flowers arc of a beautiful bright carmine, arranged in short 
tenninal corymbose racemes, generally furnished with small leaves at the base of the peduncles ; the rachis 
clothed with thick short wool, intc'rmixed with long hairs, not glandular, and which disappear with age ; the 
peduncles arc one-flow'ored, somewhat hairy ; the calyx glutinous, hairy at the inferior part, out almost to tho base in 
very acute segint'nls ; the corolla hfis glutinous oblong petals ; the stamens hairy at tho base, as long as the petals ; 
the style ttTiuiuated by a thick capitate stigma. This plant is found mi the brow of the mountains of Bogota in 
New Grenada, nlujre also is found the true Ji. M'ith which M. Linden has confounded it. Ihe li. antitam, 

(Muti.s) ia a shrub more than six fetd in height, having the habit of R/tododcndi'on hirsutum ; its branchca are open, 
generally opposite, studded with long glandular hairs wdicn young. The leaves are nearly sessile, oblong 
cllipti< nl, acut<*, entire, withotil lateral nerves, downy below, and having a few glandular hairs above when young, 
tlien glabrous, ulniofit smooth on the upper face, and with redilish hairs beneath ; they arc about an inch in 
length. The flowers are beautiful red, disposed in compact simple terminal panicles ; the peduncles ono-flowcred, 
very hairy ; the ealy.x large, hairy, cut nearly to the middle into broad and sharply-pointed lobes ; the corolla 
very opcjn, with Iniiectdate or nearly spathulate obtuse petals, four times larger than the calyx ; tho stamens hairy 
at the Ikis<\ as long u.s the petals, and shorter than the style. This species, wdiicli was the first diseovered by 
Miitis, gr<»w.s near Saniu Fe-de- Bogota, on tho chain of calcareous moimtuiiis, at an elevation of from nine to ten 
thousand fi'ct above the Ujv»‘ 1 of the scu. [Introduced about 1840.] 

If. drywifolium (Linden) is a branching shrub, of upright habit; brancdics elongatcfl, glabrous. The leaves are 
oblong, gradually att<niuatcd at both extrciinties, nearly pointed, green abov«s paler and nearly glaucous below, 
with the lateral nerves prominent, perfectly glabi'ous on both faees, tw'o inches and a half in length, and having 
rather long petioles. The flowers are pure white, arranged at the summit of the branches in lengthened panicles 
or paniciilatcd racemes, the racliis clothed with short thii'k down in a young state ; tho p(;dunclcs dovrny, one- 
llowcrcd ; the calyx at first sliglitly downy, then viscous, deeply cut into obtuse lobes, about A>ur times shorti r than 
the petals, the stylo pnijeetiiig beyond the petals, terminated by a largo capitate and furrowed stigma. It gro>\s 
in the provj^ce of I'.impolon i, Now Grenada, at an altitude between five thousand and six thousand feet. This 
species, which has some aiialogy with B. glatmi^ is distinguished from that by its leaves being longer, by tho 
pulMssccncc on the flower-stalk, and by iU white flower.s, B, dmsa [microphylht ^ Planchon), which wconly know 
from the small specimen at tlic Museum, appears very like B. sent by M. Linden himself, but his flowcis, 

instead of being of a brilliant carmine colour, os this is, are rose-coh>urcd. 

B. tricolor (Idiidcn). According to M. Linden, this plant has the stems ferruginous, and the leaves smooth. 
Flowers very beautiful, white and rose, marked w'ith yellow, at tho base of the petals. These four latter »i>ocies 
have been procured for tho French gardens from New Grenada, by Messrs. Funck and SchlLm. 

[There is in the English gardens another species, the B. cinnamomea (Lindlcy), which is described ns a shrub, 
witli downy and hairy branches, fnrnislied with leaves which arc covered on tho lower side with bright hroM'n 
wool. Tho flowers grow in close terminal panicles, and have very woolly and his])id stalks jind calyci's ; tlm 
blossoms a^ purple, apparently smaller than thllks of B. coarctaUi. It has been found in Peru, on the Andes of 
Caxamarca, at tho height of eight thousand feet, and w'os introduced into England in 1846 or IS 17, bv Messrr* 
Veitch.] 


kSTYLIDIUM amcknuat. 

T his novel introduction to our gardens from tho Swan Biver colony, has been raised by Messrs. 

Henderson and Co., of the Pine Apple Nursery, and was, we ImjEcvo, collected by Mr. Drummond, 
who has sent over so many of the fine plants of that coiinti’y which now oriiainentouv greenhouses and 

- 
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conservatories. The Stylidium ammium^ Nvithout the gaiety of many New Holland shrubs, is decidedly 
pretty, and must bo a desirable addition to this class of jdants. It blooms in Juno. The Stylidium 
nudum of lindlry is now considered to he synonymous. 

It is u herb — perennial, we believe — having at the surface of the soil a rosulate tuft of leaves, which 
are spathulatc, two and a half to three inches long, tapering to the base, shortly acute at the apex, 

and terminating in an apiculus; they 
^ vfjtjL are paler on the lower than on the 

upper surface, and have a broken cellular 
hyaline, scarcely denticulate margin ; 
when fresh they are scattered with 
transparent dots ; the veins arc dicho- 
tomous, scarcely anastomosing. From 
i^eutre of this tuft rises the erect 
scape, six inches high, terminating in 
the upper half in a pyramidal inany- 
i flowered raceme, below which is a whorl 

linear pointed bracts. The rachis, 
/ pedicels, and calyx are furnished w'ilh 

^ ^ ■ hairs tipped by black glands. The 

\ n J"l flowers are large rose-coloured, measur- 

ing five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The j>edicel8 are shorter than the calyx, 
subtended by small lance-shaped braete- 
oloB. The calyx, iHJsides its gland tii)ped 
hairs, is marked with red dots ond 
streaks; its teeth are linear -oblong 
obtuse, those of the lower lip three in 
number, narrower than the t^vo fonning 
the upper lip, all being shorter than the 
ovary. The corolla is three times as 
long as the calyx tc'eth ; the upper lij) 
consists of four oblong blunt spreading 
lobes, the lower is very small, with a 
glaiul-Ukc deltoid prominence at the 
"base ; a pair of short lateral ears, or pro- 
jections, which become very indistinct 
in the dried state, and a subulate petal- 
likc point ; the throat is furnished with 
a crown of six clavate jirocesscs. Tho 
column is flattened at the base, hocomes 
tapered upwards, and is bent twice in 

8tyudii:m amosnvm. The Stylidiums should be grown in 

sandy soil with a preponderance of peat earth, and require to be very carefully drained, for though 
they like a good supply of water while growing, they cannot endure stagnant moisture. A w’arm, 
dry, and airy greenhouse is the best situation for them. Many of them are very pretty, indeed, 
showy plants ; and, iq all, the stimcture of the flower, and tho irritability of its column, is so curious, that 
they have good claim to the snuxll space they occupy. — M. 


Bl'VUOll’N AMUOO'M. 
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DTCnOSKMA SUIUNEUME. — 


THE DOUBLE CBIMSON CIltNKSE PEACH. 


DICHOSEMA 8UBINE11ME. 


IWHIS^very beautiful greenhouso shrub, which has been bloomed during the early port of the past 
A summer by Messrs. Henderson, of the Tine Apple Nursery, has at first sight much the aspect of 
an Aotus, but an examination of its structure shows it to belong to the genus Dichoseina^ previously 
unrepresented in gardens ; and it is, in fact, a species from the neighbourhood of Guildford in Western 
Australia, which has been described under the name of Dichosema subinerme by Dr. Meisner, in the 
Plantm Preissianm. Messrs, llmiderson obtained it fi-om Mr. Drummond. 

It forms a branching shrub, having slender terete branches, and something the habit of CUoroz&ma 
Ilenchmannu The branches arc clothed with short, close-pressed, soft hairs, beneatli which they are 
marked by pallid iicrve-likc lines running downwards from the base of each leaf. The leaves have 
small roundish hairy stipules at their base, and are linear bluntish, with a thickened costa, and 
recurved margins, and have pale-coloured transverse veins ; when young tlicy are slightly hairy, but they 
afterwards become smooth. The flowers are solitary, terminating very short, solitary, or twin 
brunchleta, each bearing about a pair of small leaves, produced from the axils of the alternate primary 
leaves, w hence also here and there proceeds a slender spine. The pedicels are shorter than the calvx 
tube, and bear a pair of small narrow subulate bracts just beneath it, tho pedicels, bracts, and exterior 
of calyx being densely covered with soft spreading hairs. The flowers are very showy, being clear 
yellow, with a very conspicuous zone of deep rose-crimson at the base of the standard, the prominent 
W’iiigs having also the same red colour. Tho filaments of the stamens are thickened at the base, and 
adnate w ith the tu})c of tho calyx for about one-fourth of its length. Tho ovary is subsessile, lanceo- 
late, furrowed above, two-celled, containing six ovules, the style sharply curved upwards, and termi- 
nating in a small capitate stigma. 

Wc arc indebted for our tigui-e and materials for description to the liberality of Messrs. Henderson, 
which wc have had frequent occasion to acknowledge. 

The culture of this Dichosemn wdll assimilate exactly with that recommended for Chorozema at 

p. 122.- AI. 


THE DOUBLE CTIIMSON CHlNIilftE PEAfTI. 


IWIHE double blossomed JV'aches of China {Amygdalus perska flore semiplcno) were among the most 
^ useful of the many introductions from that country made by Mr. Fortune during liis first 
journey. The possession by llic * Celestials’ of several varieties of double or rather serai-douhle blossomed 
Peaches had been long ascertained ; but it w'as not until plants of two kinds, tbo crimson and white, 
were obtained and sent to England by the energetic traveller just named, that any of them w^ere 
knowMi in Europe, in a living state. These have since been distributed by tlie Horticultural Society, 
for wdxom they were obtained, and we have to thank Mr. Glcudinniug of the Chiswick Nm-scry— wlio, 
by the by, has been particularly successful in their propagation and cultivation— for tho opportunity of 
making the draw ing, copied in the annexed plate, from a plant which bloomed finely in his nursciy 
last March. 

Besides the scini-doublc crimson variety represented in our plate, the Horticultural Society 
obtained, as just intimated, a semi-double white variety of equal beauty. Tliey have botli in all 
respects “ the habit of the common Poach tree, except that tliey ore more excitable, in which respect 



they approach the Almond : and consequently they arc better suited for forcing, or for flowering under 
glass, than in the open air ; because although hardy, they suft’or from wet cold nights, which hrowm 
their flowers and ruin their gay appearance. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may in 
time be produced fhim thorn in which this procociousness will disappear ; for being semi-double, it is 
expected that they will occasionally ripen fruit.” This suggestion of Dr. Bindley is tho more likely to 
be realized, as semi-double Peaches have undoubtedly been brought to produce fruit in tho French 
gardens. 
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We know of nothing more gay for the decoration of tlio conservatory in the early spring than well 
managed bushes of these dwarf double-blossomed Peaches would be ; and there is no doubt that as soon 
as their merits as ornamental plants oome to be appreciated, they will find their way into evory, garden 
of any pretensions. In tlie meantime a supply of plants is being produced, in which object Mr. Qlen- 
dinning has, wo believe, been particularly successful. — M. 


THE mXED FLOWER GARDEN. 

^ULBOUS plants gcneiully are particularly uscifiil as spring flowers in a mixed garden, because, whilst 
® contributing by their gay and showy colours to produce a good display of colour up to June, they 
have mostly by that time died down, and thus aflbrd room for plants from pots and tender annuals, 
without which the display in autumn would not be complete. 

The edges of all the beds should be planted with the vaiious coloured Crocnsc's, not a few here and 
there, but continuous lines in all directions. In geometrical gardens, particularly, a grand effect may 
be produced by a skilful combination of the different colours, and I do not think a finer sight can be 
produced than that presented by a garden so arranged on a sunshiny spring day. They die away too, 
early, and W’ill not in the least interfere with other planting operations. Snowdrops, also, those 
universally welcome harbingers of spring, should be extensively planted, but not in the open beds ; 
their proper habitat is in small patches, irregularly distributed by the sides of the shady walks, pecpirig 
out between the recumbent branches of shrubs, or snugly ensconced in the niches of rockwork, where 
indeed they grow very large and fine. 

The Snowflake, or Lettcojutn vemum, also comes very fine in the niches of rockwork, or little 
sheltered comers, and is also adapted for patches in the open beds. The tulierous-rooted EranthU 
hyemalia and aihiricat also, do well under the branches of shrubs or the shade of trees, either in 
patches or distributed over large spaces. 

As auxiliaries to these, cither in shady .places, little odd corners, or in the oi)cn beds, the 
Narcissus tribe deserve particular notice. Those who are in the habit of annually purchasing Dutch 
grown roots of Frima Donna, Grand Monarque, Solcil-d’or, Double Roman, and Paper white for floweri iig 
in pots, should take especial care of the roots after the flowering is over, and i)lant them out of doors 
early in October j tliey will flower in great perfection. In addition plant Earcissna minor ^ Tazctiitj 
mqjalia, single and double, Jonquilla, Bulho€odium^ odurua Jlore-plenof hifrona^ tuhijioruaf Sulidiur 
Crown, Double Orange Phamix, and Macleaii, The above will form an excellent selection from this 
interesting and beautiful tribe of plants — all well worth planting. 

The beautiful tribe of Scillas next claim notice. They -oi’e most of them vei’y conspicuous and 
showy spring flowering plants, and may bo extensively used, as they will not at all interfci*e with 
summer plants. The following are among the best: — Scilla hifolidt and its varieties alba and rubra; 
with carnm, amema, aibirica^ and preocox^ all small-growing sorts, flouiishing best in light dry 
soil in sheltered nooks and corners, particularly amongst rockwork. The stronger growing sorts, such 
as S. campanulata^ and its varieties alba and carnaay also indica and Lilio-Hyacinthua^ ore well 
adapted for patches in the open beds. 

The genus Muscari affords a fine choice and desirable plants for our purpose. The best are 
Muapari botryoidea^ and the varieties uJha and pallida^ cofnoaum^ cofnoaum monatroaum, mosebatum, 
and macrocarpuin* The Allium tribe also affords a few showy and desirable plants, but due notice 
should be given to the ladies not to use them in bouquets, or even to handle them, on account of the 
strong odour of garlic which they emit on bruising: Allium Moly% acuimn^ umhellatuni^ 

atellatumy and rtmum, ore amongst the bestf Eiythronium alhidum^ rubtum, and lanceolatum, 
must not lie omitted ; they arc very useful oa edgings to other beds, very showy in flower, and the 
foliage very ornamental. Camaaaic^ eacuUnta, a very handsome bulbous plant, floweivi in June, and 
succeeds best in a shaded situation in peat soil. Anthericum Ulwtrum and aulphureum^ Ornitho- 
gahtm refractum^ nutana^ umbellatumt montanum^ and hulbiferumt ore amongst the best of early- 




SCIENTIFIC OLEANINOS. 


flowering bulbs of that description. Add to these Pancratium maritimumf and a good collection of 
the various coloured HyacinthSi and the list will afford a selection of plants calculated to make a grand 
display' up to the end of June, and then to give plac« to store plants and annuals. The list might be 
much extended, but I offer a selection of the best. — C. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

& VARIETY of Orchis masculut supposed to be the O. apeciosa^ Host, has been found in the county 
of Wicklow, by Mr. I). Moore, of Glasncvin. ITiis plant was discovered last year, and again 
this year in the county of Wicklow. Koch makes it a variety of O. mascula, which it probably ought 
not to be separated from, the difftTcnce being more in appearance than in well defined characters. It 
is, however, a noble-looking plant, growing nearly eighteen inches high. Some of the flowers in the 
rachis are imperfect, wanting the labcllum, wliich would appear to be characteristic of the species. 
Mr. Moore doi^s not find good characters to distinguish it from O. mascula, though it differs so widely 
in general appearance. In regard to the Orchis, Mr. Babington remarks that he does not concur in 
the opinion that it is the O. apeciosa of Host. “ I believe it,” he writes, to be nothing more than a very 
luxuriant state of the O. muacula, A few da 3 's since I found two specimens, exactly corresponding 
with the Wicklow plant, in the wooded part of the Devirs Hitch, in the county of Cambridge. They 
possess the remarkable size of Mr. Moore’s plant, and the rather acuter segments of the perianth, such 
ns he finds oii his sx>cciinens. The true O. speeioaa (ivhich is itself only a variety of the O. mascula), 
has very much more attenuated segments of perianth. It is figured by Roichcnbach in his recent ela- 
borafe volume upon the OrchiJaceie (forming Icon. FI. Gentu^ vols. 13 and 14), and I have lately re- 
eeivod a plant which is much more like it than is the Irish plant, from Mr. Keys of Plymouth, Our 
English O. maacula is noted by continental botanists as an obtusc-petaled form of the species. Mr. 
Moore’s plant is far nearer to the continental type of the species.” 

It appears from Goppert’s excellent investigations, that “ all the Amber of the Baltic comes from 
a coniferous tree, w'hich, judging from the remains of its wood and bark at different ages or stages of 
growth, seems to be a peculiar species, ajiproaching nearest to our white and red Pines. . ’fhe Amber 
tree of the ancient woi’ld {Pinites succinifer) was for more resinous than any conifer of the present 
period, the resin being deposited, not only as in our x)re8ent trees, within and upon the hark, but also 
in the wood itself, following the course of the medullary rays, w'hich, us w’ell as the colls, are still 
distinctly recognisable under the microscope ; and large masses of wliitc and j'cllow resin arc some- 
times found between the concentric ligneous rings. Among the vegetable substances inclosed in 
Amber, there arc male and female blossoms of native needle-leaved trees and cu]>ulifene ; but dis- 
tinctly recognizable IVagments of Thuja, Cupressus, Ephedra, and Castanea vesca, intermingled with 
those of Junipers and Firs, indicate a vegetation different from tliat now subsisting on the coasts and 
plains of the Baltic.” — Humholdfa Cosmos. 

The Fietts Bei^amina is very remarkable for the profhsion of roots, which it throws down from its 
branches, lliese, when they reach the ground, become secondary stems, as in the true Banyan tree. 
Those who wish additional facts to prove that the wood of exogenous trees is formed by bud-roots^ 
have only to look at one of these trees to be fully convinced of the truth of this beautiful doctrine. 
The main stem of some of them, indeed, I may say of all, docs not form one solid moss, as usually 
occurs in other trees, but is a congeries of thick branching roots, which come down from the lower 
ends of the large branches, surround the original shoot or stum, and overlay each other in such an 
open reticulated manner, that daylight can often Ih* seen through a trunk several feet in diameter. It 
is also curious to observe that the long, horizontal, main branches of tliese trees have not the conical 
shape, or at least not so much, as those of the other trees. What is the cause of this ? The explana* 
tion is very simple. The roots which are sent down from the buds, between the bark and the pro* 
viously formed wood, in place of reaching the lower port of the branch, are thrown out along the 
course of it in masses, which resemble enormous horse-tails, and hence the necessity, which the 


ORCHID BASKETS. 


brancHes of such trees have, for the supports which arc formed by these roots when they rcooh the 
ground. Instances have been known of these trees, although the main trunk has been totally destroyed, 
yet continuing to live ; its functions being performed, and the -whole mass supported by the supernu- 
merary stems formed of the tender rootlets given out by the branches. — London Journal of Botany. 

The Bejarins, with the exception of B, racemosa, a native of Florida, have all been obtained from 
South America, They are found growing on the high mountains of the torrid zone, in the regions 
where the thermometer only varies from twelve to fourteen degrees Cent, during the day, and from four 
to six during the night. They are found in the chain of tlic Andes, from the southern part of Pern to 
seven degrees noi*th of Pompclona, where Messrs. Funek and Sehlim discovered B. (pstuana and B, 
drymifolia in the mountains. They arc found, again, at 1290 kilometres to tlie west of the Cordillera 
of Santa Fe-dc-Bogota, and on the i>eak of the Silla of Caruceas, the summit of which is more than seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this great elevation, wdiich indicates a low 
temperature, it is probable that these plants should always be grown in a greenhouse in FiUrope. Mr. 
Pinoe, of Exeter, hopes, indeed, that they will be found hardy enough for the mild climate of Devon- 
shire. We think, however, with MM. TTumboldt and Bonplund, that it wdll be found more difficult 
to grow them well in the level jdains, than on the alpine distnets of Europe. The P»ejarius, and tlie 
other plants of the Cordilleras, are habituated to a mild temperature, and in tliat pei-xK^tual spring cf 
the elevated regions of tliis part of America, their health is such that they suffer w hen th(\y arc trans- 
ported to climarcs where the aii* is sometimes intensely cold and very humid, and at otlier times exces- 
sively hot. Generally speaking, the analogy which exists Iwtwcen the climate of certain parts of 
Europe and that which is proi)er, cither to the valloj's of M< xi(^o or the elevated regions of the Andes 
of Northern America, has been far too much exaggerated. It is neither in England, nor in the south 
of Europe, that the Bejarias w’ill find that regularity of temperature, and that dry and balmy air which 
is peculiar to mountainous regions. According to MM. Iluinboldt and Bonpland, Bvjaria 
B. (ioarclaiUf and B. grandifAira^ grow at a height at which the barometer is very much lower than on 
the hills of Eastern Florida, where B, racenumi thrives. We cannot therefore hope to sec the* csultiva- 
tion of these plants successful in the midst of an atmosphere as dense and humid as that of the South 
of Franco and England, and the best mode of treating them is no doubt that i)ractised w'ith the 
Azaleas and Indian Ithododendrons. — Bevuc ITorticoh. 


OBCHID BASKETS. 

T is w'cll known that many kinds of orchids are best cultivated in suspended “ baskets,” as they arc 
called ; and that these are for the most port constructed of fillets of wood. These serve the purjTosc for 
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a time, bnt, as the ivood soon dcco js, they require to be firequently renewed, which is often a matter of 
: — ■ 


ITYUUID CAPE AND BEDDING PELAKGONirMS. 


inconvenience. Wire baskets bave been sometimes used, but these, if of iron, arc soon liable to rust 
away in the damp atmosphere of an orchid house, or if of copper are expensive. 

** Baskets*’ formed of terra cotta, or of any other fine earthenware may be advantageously employed, 
and the annexed figures arc given as suggestions of the kind of form they may take for plants of 
different habit, the more openly constructed lieing intended for such as the Stankopeas^ which push 
out their flowxTing stems downwards, through the medium in which they are planted ; the other for 
any kinds which tlii’ow their flowering stems erect, or above the surface of the soil. It will be obvious 
that the patterns may be varied to an indefinite extent. 


HYimiD CAPE AND BEDDING PELAllGONIUMS. 

f tLOWKli gardening in this country is asguniing quite a new character, and instead of the eternal 
beds of Verbenas and Scarlet Pelargoniums, enquiries ai*c constantly being made for vaiious coloured 
varieties that are suitable for that purj)ose. I'hree years back, our attention was directed to the 8ul>- 
jeet ; and the accompanying ])lato is the result of the progress we have so far made. Some of the 
varieties are exquisitely beautiful, and perfectly dissimilar from anything in cultivation in the same 
way ; while in the case of P. dcnticulatum superbum, it will be seen that we have made some little 
l)rogres8 towards getting good flowers upon the lovely and Fern-like foliage of the radula and denti- 
culatum species. Beyond this, however, at present wro cannot go, the young plants being quite sterile 
and inulc-like. But time will moderate their luxuiiance, and then possibly seed may be procured, 
though in uuiue cases it is found almost impossible to get a plant to produce seed by the pollen of an- 
other vanety, though it will bear freely by its own. This is more especially the case with some of the 
Cape species, wdiich require* great perseverance and patience to get them to bear seed. 

Another distinct and very rcmarkahlo variety is 1*. Sidonia vuriegatum, a kind which promises to 
bcconm one i»f the most desirable acquisitions of tho flower garden. The flowers, it will l)e seen, are 
almost identical with those of the parent, and are quite as profusely produced. At present it is not our 
intention to part with this variety, as we wish to make another step s-head before it goes out of our 
hands; but persons desirous to possess it may forward their orders, which will be executed in strict 
rolation — possibly in the autumn of 1853, P. queroifolium roseum is a seedling between radula and 
Unique or quercifolium superbum, raised by Mr. Kempster, gardener to E. Fellows, Estp, Blackheath 
Park. It is a pure hybrid, and so fur quite barren, producing neither pollen itself, nor seed by the 
pollen of other kinds ; hut Time, that great ameliorator of all things, may change its nature, and pos- 
sibly induce fruitfulness ; at least we hope so. Like the Uniques it is a very frec-blooming kind, pro- 
ducing a truss of flowers at every joint, and a regular succession of them from March imtil October. 
It is of fitjc growth, and the trusses ai’e of good size, considerably too large to be represented full size. 
The foliage is particularly handsome, and much stronger (that is of gixater substance) than any variety 
w'c know. For bouquets a truss and a loaf arc quite sufficient. 

formosissimum carneutn is a hybrid fix)ra P. formosissimum of Sweet’s Geraniaccm, with one of 
the fancy varieties, possibly Jenny Lind, and it will be seen that the flowers are considerably better 
formed and the foliage sti’onger than the parent plant, indeed, the foliage itself, without flowers, would 
moke the plant attractive. The flowers ore profusely produced, and ore very attractive. This plant 
was also raised by Mr. Kempster, and was shown at Chiswick, in 1851, in the class for “ entirely dis- 
tinct crosses j” but, strange to say, it v:as not noticed by the censors, though a variety almost identical 
with it, but not so good, exhibited by Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Son in Juno last, at the same 
place, was rewarded with a prize. So much for censorship ! Of the preceding varieties P. denticu- 
latum superbum, and the ** Kose Unique'’ have both sweet foliage, and hence are very desirable on that 
account, but it is to tlie following variety, 1\ odoratissimum puncttitum that the lover of sweet scents 
will rush with satisfaction. Most persons know the old Prince of Orange, or its variegated variety ; 
this kind is quite as sweet, and is thus described by the National Floricultural Society, where it was 
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awarded a certificate on June 17th : — ** A bedding variety with sweet scented foliage, flowers deep 
maroon, edged witli rosy lilac, lower petals pale rose, witli a deep spot” It is a plant of very robust 
and compact habit, and flowers quite as profusely as any of the fancy varieties. Wo have it planted 
out, and bad as the season is, though almost every fancy variety has failed in the open ground, this 
plant continues to grow and bloom profusely, disregarding both soil and weather. Wo look upon it 
as a decided acquisition, and one that must become a decided favourite. It is a cross between the 
Fancies and sweet scented, and is one of the results of the experiment wc commenced two yeai*8 back 
to get good flowers with sweet and fancy foliage, and hardy constitutions. This variety we have 
planted out all the season, and on our soli, which is exceedingly unfavourable, it has continued to bloom 
profusely up to the present time, with a promise of remaining in the state for some time to come. It 
is a dwarf and compact grower. Cleopatra is a large blooming kind, and almost clear white, with 
faint spots on the lower petals, and a decided blotch on the upper ones. It is a perpetual blooming 
kind, and though a strong grower, does not, when planted out, exceed a foot in height. It also is a 
sport from the Fancies, witli, we imagine, one of the large foliaged Cape kinds. As a pot plant it will 
bo found an exceedingly free, decorative, and constantrbloomiug variety, and quite worthy of beiug 
grown for purposes of competition. We have it planted out, and find it to stand the weather, especially 
wet, better than any variety in the garden. 

Citriodomm violaceum is a new and distinct colour, being a seedling between Fairliae of Sweet, or 
what is now better known as Gaines’ Delicata, but it is very superior to tliat variety both in form 
substance, and marking. The colour is bluish lilac, in habit it is very dwarf, and it blooms most 
profusely. It will ho found exceedingly useful for small beds, and also for pot cultivation. As its 
name implies it belongs to the sweet-foliaged section, but it is not a strong-growing kind, and hence 
will require careful management to got a large stock of it. 

Citriodorum elegantissimum is another variety of the sweet-foliagcd section remaikablc for the 
profuseness wdth which it produces its very pretty flowers. It is of good constitution and fine habit, 
and produces flowers with unusual profuseness; indeed, all the bedding varieties of Pelargonium bred 
through the fancy class are remarkable for the profuseness with which they bloom, and if care is really 
token in tlic selection of parents, a very free-blooming and hardy race will be produced. The whole of 
the pi’eceding varieties are in the possession of Mr. Ayres, and witli those from Mr. Kempster, were 
raised by him. 'We believe those varieties will bo sent out early in the spring of 1853. 

While on the subject of Bedding Pelargoniums, it may not be out of place to offer a few 
suggestions on their management for bedding purposes ; for unless they are prepared, especially thej 
Bwei^t-foliagcd varieties, in a special manner, they will not be found so continuously blooming as they 
otherwise would be. The first requisite, then, is to stop the plants late in the spring, so as to prevent 
their blooming until they arc planted in the open ground, for if you turn out plants which have been 

blooming for weeks in the greenhouse or pit, with the exjiecta- 
tion that they will continue to bloom for any length of time 
or with regularity, you will he much disappointed j but turn 
out young frec^growing healthy plants in good soil, and they 
will not disappoint your expectations. Pelargoniums of this 
section also require good ground,— that is, it should be well 
drained, and the soil should be rich and open. If not naturally 
so, add leaf-mould and gritty sand to tlie soil, or take out the 
old soil to the depth of eighteen inches, and replace with 
prepared compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Through 
the summer, especially if the weather bo very dry, water 
occasionally with weak manure water, observing, however, 
at the same time, not to induce very luxuriant growth, or rather growth at tlie expense of flowers. 
Few plants are better adapted for catting, for the decoration ‘of the drawing-room, than these 
sweet-scented varieties, for tlie foliage of some of them is exceedingly elegant ; and in the cases of 
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P. denticulatum, rodula, aud several other varicticB» as Blandfordianum and Quercifolium, are 
almost Fem-like ; indeedt so varied and pretty is tho folia^^e of the different species and varieties 
of tho Polargoniumi that by a judicious admixturo of tho variegated kinds, an exceedingly neat and 
pretty bouquet may be formed in the winter season, without using any flowers at all, and certainly a 
much sweeter bouquet than if the flowers were used without the foliage. Tho use of variegated and 
fancy foliage in the formation of bouquets, or for mixing with plants for decorative puiqioses generally, 
more especially by artificial light, is not sufficiently understood, neither is tho use of plants remarkable 
for their foliage only. But we arc progressing ; and the gay and tawdry will soon, among persons of 
taste and refinement, give way to the ciiastc and beautiful. Annexed is a very suitable stand for 
showing cut Pelai‘goniums, and a veiy^ fit ornament for the drawing-room. — A. 


Mm fnrlitn ^Innts. 


Nympiiji^a Devoniknsis, Paxton. Duke of Dovonshire's Hybrid Water-Lily. Order Nympliasace® (Wator- 
I.ily tribe). — One of the very finest of this fine race of aquatic plants now engaging so much attention. It has 
boon raised at Chatsworth by Sir J. Paxton, between iV. ruhra and JVl Lotus. Both the loaves and flowers are 
much larger than in the parents ; the former have a strongly dentate margin ; and are sometimes a foot and a hslf 
in diameter ; tlic latter rich crimson, produced without intermission through tho whole season, and measuring 
eight inches in diameter, llic colour is not quite so deep as in its parent. 

Beiuiktiis TitiFUiK’A, L 'mdlty. Three-forked Berberis. Order Berberacem (Berbcrid tribe).— A noble cver- 
gi'ccn shrub, with pinnated leaves a foot and a half long, with broad and very coriaceous leaflets four or five inches 
lung, deep green, with a few spines at the base, and about threu forming a trident quite at the apex. The flowers 
are not known. It is expected to prove nearly, or quite hardy. Introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, and 
cultivated by Me.ssrs. Standish and Noble. 

Guichbnotia mackanth a, Turnaninow. Large-flowered Guichenotia. Order Byttncriacese } Lasiopctalese 
(Byttneriud tribe). — A curious grcenhfmso evergreen shrub, of hoary aspect, growing two to three feet high, bear- 
ing wlnjrls of Uncar-oblong downy leaves in threes ; and fix»m tlicir axils ore produced the one to throe flowored 
peduncles. The flowers consist of a somewhat rotate palo purple downy calyx, within which are five small scalc- 
like deep purple petals. It cutiics from Swan Kiver, and was sent by Mr. Drummond to Kew. 

Sru.ERALCBA Nui’ANS, •SckeuiwiUler. Nodding Sphseralcca. Order Malvaoese (Maliowwort tribe). — A fine 
shrubby malvaceous greenhouse plant, with large cordate five-lobed loaves, and axillary peduncles longer than 
the leaves, bearing usually three largo nodding crimson flowers, from which the column of yellow anthers project. 
It is u useful plant, of tlie sarao class as the larger Abutilons, and, like them, very showy, where there is space 
for its devclopemcnt It is cultivated by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent, and is well figured in the Flore dcs Serrea, 
Supposed to be a native of Guatemala. 

TnorMOLTijii dioitatum, KareUn. Digitate Indian Cross. Order Tropieolacem (Indian Cress tribe). — I'his is 
a handsome climbing plant ; and os it is not statod to be annual, it is more probably one of the fibrous-rooted 
]>orennial kinds. The leaves arc peltate, five to seven lobed, tho lobes rounded and entire. The flowers have the 
calyx and spur brick red, inclining to oarmiue, and running into pale green, the former at its base, tho latter at 
its point; tho petals are yellow and ciliate -dentate. It is from tlie Carracas, and has benm raised and flowered 
by M. Decker, of Jena, from seed sent by Dr. Karsten. 

Imfatiens ACACUoiuiYLLA, Gardner, liarge-leavod Balsam. Order Balsamiiiacero (Balsam tribe). — This is a 
coarse-leaved soft-stemmed stove plant, introduced from Ceylon to tho Koyal Garden at Kew, where it flowered 
in the early part of the summer after the seeds were sown. It grows two to three feet high, has largo ovate-acuminate, 
deeply serrated, long-stalked leaves, mostly at the top of tho stem, and producing from axillary buds, numerous 
crowded flowers on very short stalks. The flowers are small, but being deep orange-coloured, stained with red, 
and having a red upper sepal, they arc rather pretty. Tho spur is curiously incurved, spiny, aud inflated, and 
didymous at the apex. The stems arc stout, and the loaves ample, with rod petioles. 

Ilbx LKPTACANTiiA, Lindlcy. — Sleiider-spinod Holly. Order Aquifoliaocm (Holly wort tribe).— A hardy ever- 
green slinib, a good deal like the Nopal 1. dipyrena^ and believed to lie a Holly, from its being readily grafted on 
Ihe common Holly ; its flowers and fruit are not known. The leaves are six indies long, by two wide, of a uni- 
form oval figure, bordered with distant slender spiny teeth, and of the texture of Portugal laurel leaves, lutro- 
duood by Mr. Fortune from tho north of China. 

Gastuolobium v'elvtinum, Lindley. Yelvoty Gastrolobo. — Order Fabacem, { Papilionacess (Leguminous 
plants). — A very handsome greenhouse shrub, having a remarkably soft velvety surface. The leaves are in whorls 
of tliree, sub-ac^e, oblong-wedge-shaped, almost bilobod at tho apex. The racemes are terminal, elongate, and 
bear numerous peculiarly rich orango-colourod flowers. It is from Swan River, whence it was sent by Mr. 
Drummond, and has been raised by Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place. 


NEW GARDEN PLANTS. 


Geanotuus vekrucusus, NuttaU. Wartod-stemmed Cconotlius. — Order HhamnacotE (Kliamnad tribe). — This 
fine hardy shrub is in cultivation under the nomc of G. integerrimm^ which docs not belong to it. It is a stiff 
branched evergreen, thickly clothed with leaves, which are roundisli or roundish-wedge-shaped, and either entire 
or toothed on the margin. The flowers are pale purplish-blue, produced in small corymbs from the axils of the 
leaves, and they are abundantly produced in April and May. The stems are remarkable for having two to four 
ovate brown warty cxorescencos at the joints. 

Brachysema I.ANCEOLATUM, Mcimer. Lanoe-leaved Brachysema. — Oi-dcr Fabaecto, } PapiUonacom (Legu- 
minous plants.) — A fine evergreen greenhouse shrub, of erect elongate habit, with silky branches and leaves in 
opposite pairs, varying much in form — ovate to narrow lanceolate. 1'ho flowers grow in axils, four to six 
together, on a sessile sub-compound raceme ; and though the corolla is rich scarlet, and of considerable size, yet 
it is so bidden by the calyx aTid foliage, that the plant is more botanioally interesting than valuable for orna- 
mental purposes. It was sent from Swan lliver by Mr. Drummond, and has been three or four years in the 
gardens. 

Acacia Cycnokum, BetUham . Swan lliver Acacia. — Order Fabacetc { Mimoseio (Leguminous plants). — A 
very handsome Acacia of the pulchclla group. It has very hairy branches, without spines ; alternate bipinnate 
leaves, with small, linoar-ohloug leaflets ; and globose heads of deep yollov^ flowers, on peduncles growing from 
the axils of the leaves, and 'Ynther exceeding them in length. It W'as raised by Messrs. Luoombe, Piuco, and 
Co., from seed sent by Mr. Drummond from Swan lliver, where it appears to bo common. 

Fcheveria ukacteona, Bractcose Kebeveria. — Order CVassulacem (Houseleek tribe). — A succulent 

greenhouse plant, with thick glaucous bloom. The leaves grow in rosettes, at the end of a short fleshy stem, and 
arc tliick obovate obtuse. The peduncle is leafless, with a few deciduous scales, and torrninaU'd in a one-sided 
raceme of green and red flowers, remarkable for the largo fleshy calyx, which is longer than the dull red sepals. 
It is a Mexican plant. Dr. Klotzsch called it Bachyphytum bracteomm. 

Hexaoentris myborensis, Wight. Mysore llexacentris. — Order Acanthaoco) (Acaiithad tribe). — A very 
beautiful stove climber, from the Mysore countiy, introduced by F. Maltby, Ksq., and bloomed by Messrs. Ycitch, 
of Exeter. It is a rather tender woody creeper, with opposite oblong-acuminate three-nerved leaves, obtuse at 
the base, sometimes lobed or hastate. The flowers grow in long pendulous racemes ; tliey are tubular, with a V(‘ry 
oblique two-lipped limb, of which tbc upper lip is obtuse, helmcted, and two-lobed, the lower tliree-parbid with 
ovate reflexod lobes ; the tube is shaggy at the base inside. I'he flowers ore yellow, with the fact* of the limb 
marked with rieli red-brown blotches. It will become a very favourite stove climber, admirably suited for 
training on rafters. 

CoMPAUETTTA ORYPToCERA, Mofren. — ^Hidden-liomcd Comparettia. Order Orehidueeeo (Orchid tribe).- -A very 
pretty stove epiphyte, with elongate compressca pseudo-bulbs, lanceolate ovate leaves, and loose pendulous racemes 
of flowers longer than the leaves, five to seven flowered ; the sepals and petals small pink, the Up much larger, 
broad, blunt, deeply bilobed, without a crest on its disc, hut having a small white tooth at the base. It has been 
flowered by M. Jacob Mukoy. Professor Morren has published a figure in La Jkb/iqiw Horticole. The native 
country of the plant is not known. 

Lyoabtb TRicoixiB, Klotzack . Three-coloured Lycaste. —Oi*der Orchidacea? (Orchid tribe). — A pretty stove 
perennial, with long ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, furnished with three to five ribbed loaves a foot uiid a half 
long, and producing several flower stalks from the base of the bulbs. The sepals are brown-rttd, an inch and a 
half long ; tlic petals rose-coloured, broader ; the lip is naked, three lobed towards the inside, rose-coloured 
darkly spotted. From Guatemala, and introduced to Berlin by M. Warezewitz. 

Aoineta Warozewitzii, Klutzuch. — Warezowitz’s Acincta. — Order Orchidacete (Orchid tribe). — A stove epi- 
phyte, with ovato-oblong pseudo-bulbs, bearing tliree or four largo leoves at lop, and from tho base a pendulous 
wany-flowered scape of flowers of a pale waxy yellow colour, tho petals and base of the lip dotted with red ; the 
appendage to the Up is dark purple, and quadrangular, its middle lobe golden yellow. Flowers in April. Intro- 
duced from Central America to Berlin. 

CoRDYLiNE iNDTviSA, Kunth. Undivided Cordylinc. — Order Liliaccm (Lilywort tribe). — A noble arborescent 
plant of yucca-like habit, native of New Zealand, and apparently capable of enduring our winters in the more 
favoured parts of the country; a plant which has lived out for many years at Exeter, being now twelve to four- 
teen feet high. The stem is terminated by a tuft of hard, sharp-pointed, sword-shaped leaves, nearly four feet 
long ; and from their centre comes tho compound panicle, three or four feet long, covered with large, whitish 
cup-shaped flowers. It is grown by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter. 

Azalea amckna, Bindley . Dwarf crimson Chinese Azalea. — Order Erioacem (Heathwort tribe). — A beau- 
tiful little dwarf overgreen bush, supposed to ho hardy, having stood the wintor of 1851-2, at Bagshot, unpro- 
tected. It has a very dwarf compact habit, bears small, flat, obovate leaves, blunt at the point, and rosy- 
crimson, almost regularly fivc-lobed flowers, nearly bell-shaped, and without calyx, that organ being exchanged 
or converted into un oxjirior ooroUa, so that the flowers have the character which is called “ hose in hose,” os 
occurs in some varieties of Primroso. It was found by Mr. Fortune, in a nursery garden at Shanghae, and it is 
luggested that it may bo a Chinese garden variety o^ some species of Azalea, of which we are as yet unacquainted 
Mth its normal state. As a greenhouse shrub it is a charming addition to our gardens, and if it proves hardy, its 
value will he greatly increased. 












SOME FUBTIIEIl POINTS IN PEACH CULTUilE. 


TnYKSACANTiitJH 11PTILAN8, Planchm , , Glittering Thyrsacantli.— Order Acanthaceai (Acanthad tribe).— A 
very fine stove sub-shrubby plant, with largo, subaessilc, oblong-Ianoeolato, acuminate leaves, and terminal oraxil- 
laiy pendent racemes of numerous flowers, which arc tubular, slightly ventrioose, a couple of inches long, and of 
a brilliant criiusun scarlet. It must bo a very fine stove plant. It appears to have been introduced by M. 
Linden, from Colombia, and is figured in M. Van Houtte’s llorc da Serres. 


RO^IE FIIRTirEll rOlXTS IN VEACR CULTURE. 

W HAT is more corniiion in gardens than to see hide-hound trees, the stems most disproportionate in 
size, iluit part above where they were worked being half as large again as the stock ? Can this be 
remedied ? I think so ; at least, I have frequently succeeded to niy satisfaction, in the following 
manner : — The first spring, soon after the trees commence growing, take a knife, and run it from tho 
point whore it was budded to the ground, cutting into tlie wood ; as soon as the young wood is seen 
to fill up this inci-sion, make u .similar one on either side. By continuing to make two or three 
inri.sions in the stem each succeeding year, it will he found that the stock wull swell proportionate!}'’ 
witli the worked i)art of the stem. These incisions are to be made at the back of the stock. The 
tliird season the trt e will require tho same attention us to stopping and pruning, ; and this must 
he followed up ns long as they euntinuo to make strong growth (see p. 125). In a general way this 
will not he oftencr than twice in the season, excepting in case of a very strong tree, which may require 
it thrice. By the end of the third season the trees will have attained a large size, and their subse- 
quent maiiugonieiit any gardener of moderate cajiacity will understand. Cleanliness, that great 
preservative of healtli, is no less nocessaiy to tlicir well-being, than to the general health of the 
human race. We often hear that the l*eaeh will not succeed in this or that garden. How is it 
possible that it should succeed, or grow, or even live, where no pro])cr preparation has been made for 
it ? 'J’licrc may he situatious where the Peach will not thrive, hut they have never come under my 
notice ; and iny decided opinion is, that thc*re is no garden, however bud, in which the Poach and 
Nectarine might not ho U'vli grown^ provided the borders have been all prepared, and tlie nature and 
depth of the soil used, having icgard to situation and climate, properly taken into account — for, in a 
dump climate they will not require so great a dq>tli of earth as in a dry, hot one. The great point is 
to feed the plant according with the climate. As well might we feed the inlmhitants of the northern 
latitudes with the same food as llio iuhahiiants of tho J^quator, as suppose that the l^eaeh or Nectarine 
under the burning sun of ]*evsia or America, require the same food as when planted in the wet soil 
and damp climate of England. In the former cases, should the tree be planted in a rich soil it is of 
little consequence, from the great demand made ujion the foliage, by the intense light and burning 
heat causing respiration and digestion to go ou freely : but, in the latter, should tlie tree he uiiiortu- 
natc enough to get into a rich or deep soil, the functions of the leaves being performed less freely, the 
system becomes gorged, sickness eomraences, canker, gum, blistered leaves, iiiaecls, &c., follow, 
carrying ott‘ tlie tree, branch by branch, until the whole disappears in tho vortex of decay. 

I’o prolong the fruit season in large establiBhments is a consideration of no little importance, as it 
is to preserve tlie fruit from tlie ravages of wa.sps and other insects in ell. Various expedients have 
been resorted to. That which I have found most suitable, and which, uuder all circumstances, I 
strongly recommend, is a w’nHi>-net, wdiicli I have direct from the manufacturer, in pieces tifty-onc 
yards long by two and a-half wide, at three shillings per yard To prolong the Plum season, these 
nets will bo found to answer admirably, admitting, as they do, abundance of liglit and air, and being, 
at tho same time, a harrier against the encroachments and depredations of all insects. I have found 
them particularly useful for the Green Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop, which latter 1 have had hang on 
tho trees long after the leaves had fallen j but in this case the nets were occasionally unnuilcd at tho 
bottom, and tho leaves shook out to prevent their rotting the nets. With care these nets will last ten 
or tw^elvc years, hut they must he well dried when put a>vay, and kept in a dry, airy situation. — 
Thomas Hatch. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER STANDS. 


OllNAMENTAL PLOWER STANDS, Ac. 

O much attention lias been devoted to decorative art, that it is by no means surprising to find it 
' prominent in those departments of social economy with which the culture or enjoyment of fiowers 

are more especially connected. Flowers, too, and 
those of the choicest kinds, of all hues, and of the 
most delicate perfumes, are in these days brought so 
far within reach of all who find any enjoyment in the 
refinements and luxuries of civilized life, that not 
3 only in the garden and greenhouse, but in the parlour 
and boudoir, thej’ become almost neccssai^ orna- 




The accompanying figtires show some of the ways 
in which art and nature, under the form of vases and 
fiowers may be brought into intimate association in 
the sphere just alluded to. They arc from designs 
by A. Aglio, Esq., jun., and are intended to be constructed in terra cotta, or zinc, on a larger scab , 
for terrace-gardens, halls, and similai* situations, where they are to be filled with oniamcntal plants 
in the growing state; or they may be made in porcelain, or any fine material, as stands for cut 
flowers, or smaller plants suitable for in-door decoration. 

The sketch above, with that shown on p. UM, are intended chiefly for the table or boudoir, and 
are to bo constructed of coloured gloss, porcelain, or the finer eartlicn wares, either plain or with the 
ornamentation coloured. When filled with cut flowers, these should be arranged amongst fine green 
moss, kept continually damp, and may or may not be covered by a bell-glass. In addition to the 
central stand, the design at p. 1114 has the three supporters continued upw^ards into a kind of cor- 



nucopia to hold smaller flowers, 
and they may bo approiiriated 
each to hold a small plant of some 
elegant Fern. For these purposes, 
their size may range from eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter. 
Both designs may be made of 
larger size, —three to four feet in 
diameter, — and of zinc or terra 
cotta, for out-door use, wliere they 
may be cmployc^d with much ap- 
propriateness in detached terrace- 
gardens, or in situations where 
vases of summer-flowering plants 
arc required. 

Tho larger de- 
sign is intended 
for the double pur- ^ 

pose, of cultivating mIkSm/i 

a few very choice 
Ferns in the up> 
right vase, covered 
by the bell-glass, 
whilst tho stand 


in wliich it is placed is to be kept 
tilled with cut tlow’crs. The suj) 
porting figuj’es hold cornucopias, 
which arc intended to take some 
very choice flower, such as a fine 
Moss Kose, a Camellia, a fine sprig 
of Fuchsia, &c. The lower stand 
may, if preferred, bo planted 
with Lycopodiums, — L. denticu- 
latum being preferable for this pur- 
pose. Thedianieterof thestandmay 
he conveniently from two and a half 
to three feet, and the diameter ol‘ the 
vase one foot ; tho height about 

three feet. It may 
/ be made of glass, 

J porcelain, terra 

^ 4 j . cotta, or metal ; or 

tho figures alone 
- may be of metal. 

^ Colour may be 

appropriated for 
^ tho figures and 

. ornamontatioii. 


M’hon vases of this kind arc employed for the growth of living plants, tho first considoration is 
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proper drainage ; there must be no stagnant water. This being the case it would be preferable to use 
the centre vase for gi’owing ]>lants, and allow this to drain into the lower one, which could be employed 
for cut flowers. The next point is soil : this should be turfy peat, with plenty of sand intermixed, the 
mass resting on a thick layer of broken crocks for drainage. Then the plants, if in a living room, 
must bo constantly covered with a bell-glass ; and enough water must be given to keep the soil atmo- 
sphere moist, but not saturated. 


-f- 


THE GENERA AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FERNS. 

Hy Mn. J. HOUIjSTON, Rotal Botanic Gaxuiek, Kew ; and Mii. T. MOORE, F.L.S., ^c. 
{Continued from The Garueneus* Maoazine of Botany, p. 332). 

Sub-order — Poly aces ; Tribe — Glkichemjacka. 


On a review of the whole of the extensive and externally varied group of Ferns, it appears somewhat remark- 
able that tliey should nearly all bo included uridor one sub-order, namely, Poly pod iaceas. This arises from the 
similarity which exists in this large group in respect to the formation of their spore-cases, which are globose or 
oval, transparent, unilocular, pedicellate, rarely sessile, and furniahed with a verticjal, usually incomplete, elastic 
ring, bursting irregularly and transversely. The Gleichcniaccio are distinguished from those by having their 
spore-cases globose or pyriform, unilocular, sessile, usually compressed on their interior side, and furnlsliod with 
11 complete, transverse, horizon ial, or occauioually oblique ring, opening vertically. Each sorus is composed of a 
definite number of sporc-liasos : from two to six, sometimes eight, randy more ; and they are naked or furnished 
with indusioid hairs. The character of their fronds is not less remarkable than the peculiarity of tlio few spore- 
cases in eacdi sorus ; they are of a rigid, wiry, or sub-shrubby habit, and with one or two exceptions, are always 
dichotomous,* a peculiarity that distinguishes them from nearly all other Ferns. More than thirty species are 
described as belonging to this division, and these, on rather slender characters, are distributed among three genera. 
Their affinity with Polypodiacem lies through Tricliomanco^, the spore-cases in this group having a complete ring, 
though taking a different direction. The GloicheniaccoB are readily distinguished by their dichotomous fronds, 
and by tho paucity of sporc-cascs in each sorus. 


^'iLEICItEM A, fimith. —Name commemorative of Baron P. F. Von Glcichen, a German botanist. 
^ Sori round, solitary, naked and superficial, or immersed in a concave cyst. Yei 





Mg. 82. 


eins pinnate or pinnately 
forked ; venules free, tho lower exterior one fertile. Fronds 
usually rigid, from six inches to one and a half foot high; 
pinna) dichotomously bnuiehed, the brandies pinnatifid or ])in- 
irntc, the pinnules or segments small, plane, or icvoliite and 
cucullate, or plicate and i;one:ive, smooth glaucous, squainoso 
or tomentose. Rhizimio creeping. — This exceedingly beauti- 
ful genus of tropical or buh*ti*opical Fe rns, is amongst the most 
difficult to cultivaU', appearing to require a closer and someurhat 
drier atmosphere tliau is goiUTally affordi d to other Ferns ; 
their slender rbizonK'S uro of a hard dry nature, and usually 
lose their vitality by tran.sportntion ; hence, they arc rarely 
brought to England in a living state. One species, G. diearpay 
of which Fig. 82 represents u small portion of a pinna (natural 
size), witli a part of a pinnule (magnified), showing the posi- 
tion of the sori, has been cultivated in the nursery of Messrs, 
lioddigcs, Ilackncy, for many years, and has been introduced 
to tlio Royal Gardens at Ecw. It has, likewise, been raised 
from spores. 

1. G. diearpa. R. Brown. — A neat, elegant, overgreen, 
warm greenbouso Fern, a native of Tasmania. Fronds 
slender, dichotomous, divaricated, a foot or more high, 
light green ; bronchos nearly glabrous, pinnate ; pinnto pin- 
uatiffd; segments orbicular, arched, with a broad recurved 
margin. Sporc-cases two within tho hollow of each seg- 
ment. Rachis hairy ; lateral adherent to a slender creeping 
rhizome. 


* PlatyBoma, a genus containing only one speck's, inhabifrng the tropical parts of New Holland, has pinnsto fronds. 
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M ERTENSIA, WiUdaiow . — Name oommemorativo of F. C. Mertens, a French botanist. 

Sori round or globose, naked or intermixed with hairs, medial, superficial, with throe to eight, or some* 
times more, spore-cases in each soma. Veins simple or pinnatoly forked ; venules 
direct, free, the exterior one fertile. Fronds rigid, from one to six feet high, (\l 

many times dichotomously branched ; pinme pinnatifid, tho segments linear, 
entire, uniform, smooth, glaucous, or villose, rarely dentate. — The species arranged 
under this genus are more readily rocognixed from the preceding by their liabit t .y 

than by any technical distinction ; they have larger fronds, with plane segments, ^ 

medial sori, and a more evident venation. Only a solitary species is at present 
in cultivation, JS(, fiaheUata^ of which Fig. 8.3 represents a small portion of a 
pinna (nat. size). 

1. Af. ilahellata^ Dosvaux, (Glcichonia, R. Brouni.) — An evergreen warm 
greenhouse Fern, a native of New Holland, Van Diomen*B Land, and New Zea- 
land. Fronds rather erect, one and a half to two feet high, lightisli green ; stipes 
dichotomous ; primary pinntv opposite, flabclliform ; ultimate pinnules laneeo- 
late, deeply pinnatifid, with, linear segments slightly serrated on the margin. 

Spore-cases three to five inserted in each sorus. Fronds lateral, adh(*rent to a ^ 

creeping rhizome. This species has been in cultivation at Messrs. Loddiges for 
many years. 


m 


Sub-order— PoLTPoviACKX : 2Vi&(s-Sciii7.XAcifJB. 

This group, consisting of a few- genera widely differing in habit and general 
appearance from other Ferns, contains about forty species, technically character- 
ized by their spore-coses being oval or oblong, rarely globose, sessile; open- 
ing vertically (lengthways) on tlicir exterior side ; having a striated (rayed) 
apex, wliich is analogous to a transverse ring ; and produced (»ii contracted mar- 
ginal lobules, or special appendices, in the form of either simple, raci!iiu>se, 
or paniculate contracted fronds or spikelcts. Their nearest affinity is with 
Osmundacom, with whndi they wore formerly united; but Osin undacem, as now 
restricted, differ essentially by having bivalvcd spore-cases, and materially in 
habit. 

L YGODITJM, Swartz , — Name derived from lygoden^ flexible ; alluding to the 
twining habit of tlie plant. 




Sori on marginal appendices, forming numerous linear spikelcts, wliich arc 

4 composed of two scries of indusiatc imbri- 

ctttc cysts, each cyst or cell containing an 'i' 

oval sporangium, which is attached by its 

interior side, and resiipinatc. Veins (sterile) forked, free, or (fertile) pin- 
nate ; venules arcuate, bearing the spore-ensos on their superior sides. Somc;- 
times the segments aro contracted and form a dense sporangiferous rachis. 
Fronds twining, from two to twenty or forty feet high ; piimin usually con- 
jugate, lobed, palmate, pinnatifid, pinnate or bipinnatc. Rhizome decum- 
bent, eajspitosc, creeping. — It very rarely occurs that habit stamps a genus 
with such a permanent feature as that by which the present ik distinguished ; 
the permanent twining habit is the natural character that distinguislies tho 
genus. Ill this particular it is somewhat approached in Ptcridm, by Plaiy- 
lomn Jlexuomy but that is easily known by being less scandent, and by the 
pinnEc not being conjugate. There aro many species belonging to tho 
genus, chiofly found within or near the tropics, the same species being 
sometimes common to both hemispheres ; one species, L. palmatum^ extend- 
ing to the parallel of 41” N. Lat., in the United States. Their twining 
habit renders tho tropical ones well adapted for covering pillars, walls, 
trellis-work, or for training against tho rafters in a moist stovo, wliero 
they grow freely, and have a beautiful appearance, especially when loaded 
with fructification. Fig. 84 represents a pinnulo of X. vmimium (uat. 




Ip w ^ 1. X. palmattm, Swartz, (Ilydroglossum, Willdmtw), — A very elegant 

V • evergreen warm greenhouse Fern, from North America. Sterile frond gla- 

brouB, very slender, about a foot long ; pinnm conjugate, cordate, palmate, 
membranous, five to soven-lobed, yellowish greon above, rather glaucous beneath ; lobes oblong, undulated, 
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round at the apex, dcflcxed, and entire on the margin. Fertile frondsjvery slender, two feet or more long, 
fertile on tlie upper part only, tlie fertile pinna) paniculate, with linear segmonta. Baehia and atipea light brown ; 
lateral, adherent to u alondcr creeping rhizome. 

2. L.Jiextmum^ Swartz^, (Ilydroglosaum, Willdemmy ). — A beautiful evergreen atovo apecies, a native of the 
Fiuat Indiea and China. Fronds twining, from twelve to twenty feet high. Sterile pinnsje conjugate, palmate, 
five or six lobed, bright shining green ; aegmenta lanceolate, nine to eighteen inches long, entire on the margin, 
and gradually increasing in size upwards. Fertile pinna* small, conjngaluly bipartite, and near tlic apex of tho 
fronds, which are lateral or aubterminal, adherent to a cmapitoac, decumbent, short rhizome. The plant is known 
in gardens as L. eircinalum. 

3. L. articulatuMy A. Richard. — An ornamental evergreen greenhouse Fern, from New Zealand. Fronds 
glabrous, scandent, four to six feet high ; pinnm conjugate, pinnate ; pinnules, lanoeolate, ycUowisl:! green aliovc, 
glaucous beneath, oht\ise at tho apex, the margin entire, cuncate at the base, and articulate with the petiole^ 
urhich is of a reddish brown colour. Fronds lateral, adliercnt to a slender creeping rhizome. 

4. L. vuhdtilcy Swartz, (Hydroglossum, IFilldemw ). — An ornamental evergreen stove species, a native of the 
West Indies. Fronds twining, and minutely pubescent, twenty to thirty feet high ; pinnae conjugate, pinnate; 
pinnules Imcar-laneeolato, bright green, four to five inches long, sub-hastate, slightly cordate at the base, finely 
serrated at tho margin, and articulate with the raebis. Fertile pinnro near tho apex of tho fronds ; lateral, 
adherent to a csespitoso creeping rhizome. This species is known in cultivation under the name of L. «em«- 
hastatum. 

i>. L, wumtHniy Swartz, (Hydroglossum hirsutum, WiUdemw). — K very beautiful evergreen stove Fern, a 
naUvo of the tropics of South America. Fronds twining, from eight to twelve feet high, light green, hairy 
throughout; pinnie conjugate, bipinnatc ; pinnules cordate-palmate, membranous, five to seven-lobcd, intermediate 
one very large, lanceolate, inciso-serrate, acute at the apex, and at the base indistinctly articulated with tho petiole. 
Fructifications copious on the upper part of the fronds, which are lateral, adherent to a short creejnng rhizome. 

G. L. wandenxy Swartz, (Hydroglossum, IFilldemw ; L. micropbylhim, ef gardow )^ — A deciduous stove Fcm, 
from the East Indi(*s and China. Fronds slender, twining, ten to fifteen feet high, minutely pubi‘8cent, light 
green ; pinnoe conjugate, tripinnaie ; pinnules cordate-palmate, five to seven-lobed, intermediate one elongated, 

linoar-lancoolate, and serrate at the margin. Seri abundant 
upper half of the frond, tho fertile segments often 
I, j/' f ' ^ very smidl. Fronds lateral, adherent to a slender cret'ping 

W TGOHICTTON, /. Smth. (Lygodium, sp., of.'luthors; 

C I / iLi Hydroglossum, Presl ). — Named from iggodes, flexible, 


r\%/i/ 


rvrvi 

l//W. 


X W TGOHICTTON, /. Smth. (Lygodium, sp., of Antlm'H\ 

j IkX Hydroglossum, Presl ). — Named from Iggodes, flexible, 

I dictyoHy a net; the plants having a twining habit and a 
^4 j r J' ' reticulated venation. 

Sori on marginal appendices, forming numerous linear 
\ yV[ y ^ ^ \ ^ i spikelots, which arc ci^mposed of two rows of iudiisiato imbri- 

cate cysts, each cyst or cell containing an oval spomngium, 
/ I V I W'hich is attached by its interior side and resupiuate. Veins 

pinnate ; venules anastomosing, forming unequal oblong 
V/Z/V areolcs. Fronds tMuning, sonndent ; pinna) conjugate, lobed, 

JvAX vVY \il /' i or palmate. Rhizome cicspitose. — This genua consists of two 

VA or three apccies, natives of tho Islands of the i'acifle and lii- 

vl /YC ■i-issii**’ dian Ocean, and South America, which were formerly referred 

L ^ Lygodium, w ith which tlicy agreo in their twining habit 

^ If conjugate pinna?, and in requiring similar treatment in 

n cultivation; they ore only separated on the ground of their 

Ij'l reticulated venation, b’ig. 86 represouta a snuiU portion of 

heicTodoxwn (nat. size), w'itli a spikelet (magn.) 

^ ' V Y ^ (Lygodium, Kunze). — An oma- 

//n Y ' y / “o^'tal, evergreen, warm groonhouse Fom, a native of Guate- 

jTK Wy Oaxaca. Fronds sleiidor, twining, from ton to twenty 

feet high; sterile pinueo conjugate, palmate, glabrous, rather 
C V^J- t dull green, five to Bcvon-lobcd, cuncate at tho base ; lobes 
^ V. — ' liucar-lanceolalo, undulated, four to seven inches long, rather 

FiV* obtuse at the apex, and serrate at the margin. This Fem was 

introduced to English collections in 1860, from the Continent, and has not yet produced fructifleation. The fronds 
arc terminal, adherent to a short rhizome, which is somewhat tufted. 

(^CHIZiEA, 4 S'mtY 4 .— Name derived from schisoy to cleave; Uio fertile frands being divided into numerous linear 
segments. 

^ 
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Spore<ra5tes oval, vertical, arranged in a compact row on each sido the midrib of the segments, which are 
linear, unilateral, vertical, and conniving witli the opposite ones. Fertile appendices terminal, forming a refloxod 
pinnate rcclinatc crest of linear sogmonls, which have an indexed indusiform 
margin. 'Fronds simple and linear, or dichotomous, multipartite, or entire 
and flabcllate, from two inches to about a foot high. Hhixomo coespitose or T 

tufted.— Some of the most singular-looking plants among Ferns are found in | 

this genus, of which only a solitary species is known in cultivation. Some of T ^0^ 

them have their fronds all fertile, and others have a few »terilc ones ; all are | / \ / 

low-growing kinds, scarcely exceeding a foot high. Although there are many I j| Y j / 

known species, and these very extensively distributed in both hemispheres, I \ l\ \ l ^ / 

yet they are almost unknown in cultivation, being very rarely imported, V \ W / / 

The most northern limit of tlie genus is New Jersey, in North America, and 1®!^ ifllldr ^ 

they extend southward to the Cape of Good Hope and Van Diemen's Land. mV | /I jllW y 

Fig. 8(i represents a whole plant of pusiUa (full size). ^ Xlfm LI I// / 

1. 8. pmitlay Pursh. — A dwarf hardy or frame species, from North Amc- ^ mil ^ Mj/ y 

rica. Fronds of two kinds; the sterile simple, linear, glaucous, twistt'.d, \ ((IfM 

about an inch long ; the fertile erect, filiform, compressed, tu'o or three inches j J | y 

high, with linear-pinnate, reclin ate segments on tho apex of the frond, in i y|||t| lilM 

four or five pairs. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome. | W | U :| 


& NEIM1A, Swarts. — Name derived from aneimon^ naked ; in ullnsinn M M || [f 

to the fertile poitions of the frond, on which the sori ore situated, |k Wlvmfa 

being without a cover. | i KlMjf/ 

Sori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panicles. Spore-esses w. aWf M/ 

oval, vertical, naked. Veins forked ; venules direct, free. Fronds of two 
kinds, sterile and fertile, from a few inches to two feet high, smooth or haiiy . < 

Fertile fronds stipitatc, usually tripartite, decompound with the tw'o opposite 
branches, contracted, erect, constituting uuilaferal sporaogiforoiirt compound 
panicles; sterile portion spreading, pinnate, bipinnate or decompound, n'clin- 
ing or semi-erect, and usually much shorter than the fertile appendices. 

Sterile frond sometimes tripartite, with tho two opposite segments small. ' r ' 

Khizomc fasciculate, erect or creeping. — Few plants ai-c more striking and 

^ attractive, even to a casual observer, or more truly beautiful and interesting to 
/Vrs ^ naturalist, than wbai arc commonly denominated flowering ferus. It is a 

ebanmter possessed by this and an allied genus in common w'lth Osmunda, to have 
S tlicir naked sporo-casos home in cluHters or panicles on the apex of tlm fronds, umb 

contracted, they bear a great resemblance to the inflorescence of 
pbicnogainoiis plants; hence tho appellation of floax*ring ferns. Tlie present 
/y originally contained nearly fifty species, which are natives principally of 

t ^ ^ioiith America and the VTest Indian Islands, one species, however, being dotecied 

^ Ab}^ssinia, one at tho Cape of Clood Hope, and another in tlm East Indies ; but 

account of a free and reticulated venation existing in the group, they have 
M ^ separated by modem authors, and tho species which arc retained as Anciraias 
have a free venation, while those with roticuluted veins form tho genus Aneimi- 
dictyou. Fig. 87 represents the apex of a fertile panicle and a sterile pinulc of 
(nat size). 

Raddi. — An elegant evergreen stove fern, from Brazil. Sterile 
1 fronds hairy, lanceolate, pinnate, about a foot long, deep and bright green; 

piiiuoB membranous, oblong, peli ululate, imbricate, round at the apex, upper 
round and sub-auriculate, lower truiicato-cuuoatc, and crenato at the mar- 
fronds erect, one to one and a half feet high, tripartite ; sterile por- 
tion lanceolate, eight or ten inohes long. The racUis and stipes of both fronds 
densely covered throughout with ferruginous hairs ; they are terminal and 
adherent to an erect fasciculate rhizome. 

^ 2. A. teneUa, Swartz.— A dwarf-growing evergreen stove fern, a native of the 

West Indies and tropics of South America. Sterile fronds slender, hairy, four or 
five inohes long, ligh|ish green, pinnate ; pinnos oblong, deeply pinnatifid, with cuncate segments dentate at the 
apex. Fertile fronds slender, hairy, erect, bipartite, six to eight inches high ; sterile portion spreading, trian- 
gularly elongate, pinnate ; pinnm deeply pinnatifid, with cuncate segments dentate at the apex. Fronds lateral, 
or terminal ; adherent to a slender, somewhat creeping rhizome. 

3. A. vilU^a, Humboldt. (A. iloxuosa, Itaddi^ and of Authors), — A. beautiful evergreen stove Fcm from 
Brazil. Sterile fronds hairy, one foot long, bipinnate, light green ; pinn® oblong, obtuse at tho apex, inferior 
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ones pctiolulatO) slightly cordate at tho base, deeply pintiatifid, with ovate segmonts, sub-entire at the margin. 
Fertile fronds erect, hairy, tripartite, one to two feet high ; sterile portion spreading, triangularly elongate, eight 
to ten inches long, hi pinnate ; pinna' lanceolate, deeply piiinatifid, with oblong segments, fronds terminal, adhe- 
rent to a doeunibont creeping rhizome, donsedy covered with articulated hairs. 

4. Ji. cicHtaria, Kunze. — low-growing, deciduous stove specdcs, from Jamaica. Sterile fronds slender, tri- 
angularly elongate, bipinnate, tripinnate below, light green, six or seven inches long ; pinnules obovate-inciso- 
dentate, cuncatc at the base. Fertile fronds slender, six to nine inches high, tripartite, witli the two opposite 
branches contracted and sporangiferous or triangularly elongate, with two or more pairs the lower pinnae 
opposite or alternato, contracted, and soriferous. Fertile panicle shorter than the sterile portitm. Kachis 
and stipes in both fronds scattered over with hair-like scales. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted 
rhizome. 

5. A. adiantifoHa^ Swartz, (A. asplcnifolin, — A beautiful evergreen stove Fem, from the West Indies 

and South America. Sterile fronds slender, deltoid, light gi’con, one foot long, bi-tri- pinnate, slightly hairy be- 
lU'ath ; segnjcnts oblong-ovate, dentate at the apex, cuneato nt the Imse. Fertile fronds erect, one to one and half 
foot long, tripartite ; sterile portion deltoid, with tho stipes nearly a foot long ; lateral, adherent to a scaly creeping 
rhizome. 


Cl NEIMTPTCITON, J. Smith (Ancimiai sp, Sivart£). — Named from amimon^ naked, and dictyon^ a net; 
alluding to the naked inflorescence, and the reticulated venation. 

Sori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panh les, spore-eases oval, vertical, naked. Veins forked ; 
venules anastomosing, forming unequal oblong arcolos. Fronds sterile and fertile, sub-glabrous or hairy, from 

J onc to two feet high. Fertile frt»nds usually tripartite, with th(’ two opposite 
V branches contracted, erect, constituting unilateral sporangiferous cximpound 

panicles, tho sterile portion spreading, semi-erect, and usually shorter than 
L the fertile appendices. Sterile frond pinnate, or sometimes tripartite, with 

'\ opposite segments or inferior pinnm small, and pinnatifid or pinnate. 

i \ Jihizomt! fasciculate, erect. — Tho analogy existing between this genus and 

I Aneimia is very close. The character of venation alone is regarded by some 

'j\ insuffich'nt for generic, dcllmlion, while by others it is considered of 

■ \ pai amount importance. We have in our progress already pointed out that, 

' \ opinion, a free state of venation, and a partial ana.slomosing of the 

' I veins, cannot with propriety bo mndcj the ground of g(*ncric separation, unless 

' combined with other permanent marks, since both forms are somt'times mot 

/ ' 1 w'itli in tho Name frond; but we have not been abhi, in any instance, to detect 

7 ') ^ reyulariy tcfm4iat€d venation on the' same pUiiit, consequently 

' J ® present — 1(* retain genera which ore founded 

, >> . lx w ^ on tho rotieulafed venation. The following li.st shows llie genera which have 

^\ \ \ ' hithcrt(» been established on the character of the rolieulatcd venation, along 

' I ' with the genera from which they have been .sj'parat«‘d, and to which the_\ 
7'A v. J ^ j revert, if the constancy of reticulated venation is ever found to fail .- 


> \\\\' 
vVv 


' Hynpr.'tinina 
Hcwftrrtiii 
T.Uubrochia 
' 8chizol(>iim 


GynmoKriiniinsi. 

Adiantuin. 

Pteris. 

Jboloma. 


■ SynaptUebium from J imlsa»a. 

’ rioiiidium'f ,, Depiiria. 

l.ytyMcUclyon „ Lygodium. 

Ancmiidic'tyon ,, Aiiciiiiia. 


Y'\VA^ \ \V ' \ Those w’hicli ore markc'd with nn asterisk arc not at present in culliva- 

V' \\j i ' ! represents a slerilo pinna, and a portion of a fertile panicle of 

\ Y I 7 / ; Amimidiettfon Phyllitidis (nai. size). 

‘ J. Smith, (Anoimhi, Swartz).- A beautiful, evergreen, 

vVi stove feni, from tho West Indies and tropics of South America. Stcrih* 

fronds pinnate, light green, one to one and half foot long ; pliina^ glubrous, 
L (j obloug-lauccolato, petiolulate, acute at the apex, .'^omewhat round or obtusely 

Pig. 88. cuneato at the base, crenate-serrate at the margin. Fertile fronds erect, 

tripartite, one to two feet high ; sterile portion spreading, and from eight inches to a ft»ot long, llacliis and stipes 
slightly hairy. Fronds terminal, adherent to a faseiculate-crect rhizome. 

2. A. llamkoiy Prosl (Anoimia longifolio, llaMi ). — An ornamental evergreen stove feni, from Brazil. Sterile 
fronds very hairy, pinnate, about a foot long, deep greon ; pinnuJ oblong, membranous, petiolulate, obluso at the 
apex, superior base round and sub-auriculatc, inferior truncatc-ciineatc, crcnulatc on tlic margin. Fertile fronds 
erect, tripartite, one and a half to two foot high, very hairy ; sterile portion spreading, pinnali', eight to ten inches 
long ; pinnm oblong, obtuse at tho apex, uppe r base rounded aitd sub-auriculate, low er truncate-cuneate. Fronds 
terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

3. A, fraamifolia, J. 11., (Aneimia densa, Link in part). — ^An ornamental overgroon stove fem, from Bmzil. 

t Cionidlum Moorii, T. M. &iS.— Deparia Mooi’ii, Hook^ In Jonrn. of Hitt. iv. 55. 
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Sterile frondfl hairy, pinnate, deep green, one foot long ; pinna) oblong-lanceolate, pctiolulate, acute at the apex, 
and slightly cordate at the base. Fertile fronds hairy, tripartite, one to one and half foot high *, sterile portion 
spreading, pinnate, eight or ten inches long. Frond terminal, adherent to a iMsciculato-ercct rhizome. 











J\F#OnilIA, Swartz , — Name commomoratiye of Mohr, -a German cryptogamist. 

SllA marginal, attached on or near the apices of the venules, with the margin of the segments indexed. 

S])ore-cascs ovate-globoBC, rarely globose, sessile, naked, vertical. Veins forked direct, free. Fronds of two 

kinds, sterile and fertile ; the fertile erect, uniform, contracted, ^ ^ 

from six inches to one foot high, bi-tripinnatifid, usually con- 

stituting a rachiform unilateral sporangiferous panicle; the ^ 

sterile spreading, reclining or semi-crect, bi-tripinnatifid, 

pinneo entire, laedniate or multifid, with segments linear and ^ ^ ^ 

dichotomous. Khizomo ecespitose, CTcejnng.- One solitary 

species constitutes this genus, which lias a considcrahle 

affinity to Ancimia, though readily distinguished from it hy 

having distinct fertile fronds, W’hich are less contnicted, and 

hy not being tripartite. Fig. 80 ropresents a p(»rtion of the 

sterile, and a pinnule of the fertile frond of M, ihurifraffa ^ 

(nat. size) with a small poilion (rangn.) showing the venation, 

1. M. thurifraffa^ Swartz . — A very elegant evergreen, ^ 

warm greenhouse Fern, from the Cape of Good Hope, Mada- 

gascar, and the Alauritins. Fronds of two kinds, stfirile and ^ 

fertile. Fertile fronds lanceolate, erect, suh-tripinnate, from 

eight inches to a foot high, scaly beneath ; pinnules sub- - j? 

cordate, with two or three lobed segments. Sterile fronds v.-:: 

lanceolate, semi -erect, six to nine inches long, yellowish green, 

tri])iimatifid ; pinnules sub-cordatc, round at the apex, inciso-sorrate, with linonr and dicliotomous seginerils. 
Stipes and rachis scaly, of u light brown ; lateral, adherent to a slmrt reespitose i reepiiig rliizonie, forming thick 
tufts. 








iVwfc-orrfr/*— PoLYrojiuCKXi : y/'iVw— OsMUNnAr k*:. 

As this group originally stood, it contained a very lictcrogen eons muss of species, widely diffi*ring in habit and 
venation, and in the structure of the sori ; hut being divested of those forms w'hose Bpore-caw*s have a radiated 
apex, it is now* reduced to two genera, containing about a dozen species, which have a great unihirmity of habit, 

and are recognized by th<*ir sporc-cuMes being sub-globose, pedieellnte, 
reticulated, unilocular, itpening by a vertical lissure (bivalved), with an 
Ar oblique gibbo.se pellueid apex, and destitute of a ring. I’hey are home either 

on the same or on separate contracted fronds. Their sjiore-cascs dividing 
(H ^ / vertically into two halves, and 'being destitute of the radiate apex, are the 

d primary characters that distinguish them from Schizccuceu3. 


9 SMFNDA, ZitwfTus , — Name of uncertain derivation. 

Sori naked, and densely clustered on contracted fronds, or on some 
portion of the segments only, which are contracted, rachiform, simple, or 
paniculate. Bpore-enses large, sub-globose, pedicellate, bivalved. Veins 
forked ; venules dii-cct, fn*c. I'Vonds fix>m one to ten or more feet high, 
liiiinato or bipinnalc. Khizoine thick, caudicifonn, or tufted. — ^All the 
cultivated species of Osmuncla are i>erfectly hardy, and are iiativijs of Nortli 
America, one of them being likew^iso indigenous to Britain. The genus 
contains hut few species, chiefly inhabitants of temperate climes ; only 
one or two are recorded ns being found w’ithin the tropics. They are the 
most ornamental of all our hardy Ferns; hut not being easily propagated, 
are not very common in collections. The sub-globose, pedicellate, bivalved 
spnro-cases readily distinguish them from all other kinds except Todeo, 
fi-om which they are chiefly known by tlioir fertile portions being so 
eoiitractod as to have no evident venules. Fig. 90 represents a portion 
of the fci'tile frond, and a pinnule of the sterile one, of 0, inUrrupta (nat. 
size). 
















Tli« luMiiltT iH roqueated to pnsto in the iollowiii^ t^on laiotiu int(» 
the last number of the Onrdehi Ctmpanmi : — 
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JnxtMff nf Suh-order- IVitYrnmAr vh.. ’/></«*— fiLKU.icLNr/Kii.ji., on p. IJO. 
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o1 tSUt-ori/i'i —VoL'icroiHACM: : 2Vi6A~Si',iiisAAcvji., on p. 140. 


Sfth.OVHCf - (IhMVMlAUKA.. 

jMirnil nf fiuh-itrilt I ^ INn.vvonun' i, . iV/'/i/*— .(VsMrN'nArF r, on p. HI. 
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Cut oir tho Index, and leave pfU-jes throe and four 
s an ins(‘l (o follow 'ritle. 
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1. 0, intcrrupia^ Miclmux. — A very ornamental hardy dociduous Fern, from North America, t'ronds of two 
kinds ; the sterile glabrous, lanceolate, pinnate, one to two feet long, light green, with lanceolate piunm, of which 
the inferior are petiolulate, deeply pinnatifid, with oblong-obtuse segments, entire at the margin ; the fertile ones 
erect, lanceitlatc, one and a half to two feet high, pinnate, their pinnni lanceolate, the inferior sterile, petiolulate, 
the intermediate contracted and sporangiferous, the upper sterile at the apex. Fronds terminal, adherent to a 
stocky crowui. 

2. O, ciHuamomeaf Lininrus. — A beautiful hardy deciduous species, from North America. Fronds of two 
kinds , the stcriio lanceolate, suhbipinnatc;, one to one and a half foot long, pale gineii, with lanceolate, sub- 
petiohite pinnuj, deeply pinnatitid, with ovate-obtuse aegnicnts, entire at the margin ; the fertile ones erect, eon- 
tnieted, bipiuiiatc, one and a half foot high, of a rusty brow'n colour, and very woolly. Fronds terminal, adherent 
around a stocky crown. 

.'1. O. retjalisy Liniufus.- - A beautiful, hardy, deciduous Fern, indigenous to Britain, and found generally 
throughout Fiirope, Asia, Africa, and North America. Frond glabrous, bipinnate, four to ten feet high, rather 

glaucous; pinnules oblong, nearly entire, obtuse at the apex, diluted and somc- 
what subaurieled at the base, erenulate on the margin, and articulated with 
tlic rachis. Sori paniculate, on the apex of the frond. Fronds nearly all fer- 
« tile ; terminal, adherent to a caudiuifonn rhizome, often forming very large tufts. 

'V A ///I regalU 0 speetahilis (0. spectabilis, Willdenou^, — An ornamental hardy 

deciduous Fern, from North America. Frond slender, glabrous, ovate-lanceolate, 
bijiiiinate, two foot high; pinnules oblong, petiolulate, obtuse at the apex, 
' \ r » ohli(piely-truncatc at the base, crenubitc-serrutc on the margin. Sori paniculate 

- \/ //'y oil the apex of the fronds, wliieh are terminal, adherent to a caudiciform 

' [>f[ -) rhizome. 


V ’'k,t I/llODKA, jniidfuouK — Name commemorative of Henry Julius Tode, of Mock- 

■' lenburg, an experienced my eologist. 

V* Sori oblong, simple or forked, and subsequently confluent, Spore-casea 

X ' I ' nuked, subglobose, bivalved, produced on evident venules, and but few to each 

\ fr / horus. Veins simple, or forked; venules direct, free. Fronds bi pinnatifid, from 

V V one to tliroo feet high , pimia* coriact^ous, and sei rated, or membranous i)cllueid 

V’' * and nmltifid. Kbizonie thick, caudiciform. — Avery limited genus, the species 
'■ having an aspect widely dillereiit from that of Osmundu, although the sporc- 

\^Tr cases are of a precisely similar description. They are natives of New* Holland, 
‘ L', / ^ Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope, and are rare in gardens, being very 

.. 'X-V,') < -y m'ldora ini|H>rti. 1, Biid ui>t vosily propagated. Tlii-y arc diistinguiBlicd from 

\J( ''.^>-^.''1 Osniunda by their Hpore-eases being produced on evident venules, and the fertile 

portions of the fronds being, if at all, only slightly contracted. Fig. 91 repre- 
^>^■^1'' sciits a pinna of 2\ africana (mod. .size). 

1. T. afru'uua^ W^illdcnow (Gsmuiida totta, Swartz. ; Osmiinda barbara, 
Thunh'rif).^ Aw evergreon warm greenhouse Fern, a native of Hu* Cape of Good 
Hope, .and N»*w’ Holland. Fronds glabrous, lanceolate, subbipinnate, Iw^o to 
three feet high, darkish green ; pinnules siibcoriaccous, lanceolate, repand, 
decurreiit at the base, forming a w^inged raebis, obtuse at the apex, and serrate 
at the margin. S..r-. confined to the inferior pinnules, on the lower half of the 
fronds, which are terminal, adherent, dilated at the base, "whero is formed an 
erect caudiciform i hizoine. 

f^arniieliacl (T. hyincnophylloides, liic/iani). —A very elegant 
y evergreen warm greenhouse spiscies, from New Zealand. Fronds membranous, 

ovate-lanceolate, sublripinnate, one to two feet long, olive green; pinnules 
oMoi. d«?eply pinnatitid, decurrent at the base, forming a winged rachia ; seg- 
ffi/’ nients linear, repand, w'ith a single vein. Spore-cases small, abundant on the 

inferior pinnules. KaeJiia and midrib of pinnee hairy . Fronds terminal, adherent, dilated at the base, there foming 
an erect caudiciform rhizome. 


hy/ 

w,- 




New 

>' ''r; 






(h i / rr — Makattmck h. 

This very distinct and w^ll-marked natural group contains hut fi*>v genera, and probably not more than 
twenty species. Their aspect and habit is so peculiarly characteristic, and so widely different from those of other 
Ferns, that they may be recognized in almost ui.y stage of their development, even in the absence of fructifica- 
tion. They have large sessile or pedicellate spoio-cases, which are cithiT horny, opaque, distinct and unilocular, 
or laterally and oppositely connate, so becoming multilooular ; round oblong (»r linear, biscrial or bivalved, 
opening by pores or vertical slits in the interior side. The plants are usually large and robust, inhabiting i 
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tropical or subtropical regions.; and under cultivation aro only seen in their natural character, when a liberal 
allowance of pot and head room, and a rather high temperature, with abundance of moisture, is supplied to 
them. 

jpABATTIA, Smith. — Name commemomtive of J. T. Maratti, of Vallombrosa, in Tuscany, a M'riter on Fcriis. 
Sori linear, submarginal, consisting of a transverse row of large oblong opaque 
niultiloculor spore-eases, one on each vein ; each sporo-caso sesHih*, distinct, solitary, 

Bubtcnninal, longitudinally bivalvod ; each valve laterally connate, and containing 
from six to twelve colls, opening by a vertical slit internally. Veins forked ; 
venules direct, free. Fronds stipitate, glabrous or muricate, from four to eight feet 
long, bi-tri-pinnate. llachis sometimes wingt^d. llhizome large, fleshy, sub-globose, 
or caudicifoim and erect. — The most prominent feature by which this genus may be 
recognized from all others, except Angiopteris and Eupodium, is its large robust- 
growing fronds, swollen at the base of the pinnie and stipes, where they have an 
indistinct articulation ; but it is so closely aUIod to the genera above mentioned, 
that it can only bo distinguished frotn them when in fructifleation, the technical 
distinctions between those genera being based upon the position or formation of the 
spore-casos. The marks w'hich characterize Murattia arc, that the spore-coses arc 
oblong, sessile, and multilocular. Fig. 92 represents a pinnule of M. cicuto'/oha 
(med. size) with a sporo-casc (niagr). 

1. AT, elegans^ Endlicher. — An ornamental, evergi*oon, warm greenhouse Fern, 
a native of Ascension and Norfolk Islands, and New Eoaland. Fronds glabrous, 
bi-tripinnate, six to nine foot high, darkish green ; pinnules lanceolate petiolulate, 
coriaceous, serrate at the apex, unequal or obliquely truncate at the base, slightly 
serrate at the margin, and articulate with the raehis. Midrib of pinna* marginutc* 
or slightly winged. Stipes thrcic to four feet long, very stouL, rough tuwaids the 
base, and clothed with woolly scales, especially when young. Base of the pinmo and 
stipes swollen, and indistinctly articulated. 

M. ehgans erecla. — An evergreen stove Fern, from Ascension Island, Fronds 
glabrous, dark green, throe to four feet long, bipinnatc; pinnules lanceolate, 
coriaceous, petiolulate, truncate at tlie base, serrate at the margin. Stipes rounded, 
muricate. Fronds terminal, indistinctly articulated with a thick, fleshy, fbliacoous, 
erect caudiciform rhizome, attaining the height of a foot or more. 

2. M. cimtafoUa^ Kaulfuss. — A rohust-growing evergreen stove Fern, from Brazil. 

Fronds glabrouvS, hi- tri pinnate, from four to six feet high, bright green ; pinnuhes lan- 
ceolate, petiolulate, articulate, serrate at the apex, unequal or ohli(pjf*ly truiiciito at the 
base, and deeply serrated witli large triangular teeth on the margin, the apex often irre- 
gularly lobed, deeply pinnatifld, and leafy. StijKJS rounded, miii ieate, seal y while young, 

and much swollen al the hiwe. Midrib of pinnae margiuatc or slightly 
w'inged, swollen at the ba.se, and indistinctly articulated with the raehis. 

3. M. alataj Smith.- -.K very beautiful evergreen slovu Fern, from 
Jamaica. Fronds rather eieci, tripiimate, light green, six or eight feet 
liigh, and scaly beneath ; ultimate pinnules small, oblong-ovate, cuncate 
at the base, deeply and sharply serrate at tlj© apex. Midrib of pinna* 
and pinnules wuiiged throughout.. Stipes covered throughout with light 
hrow'n soft seale.s. Fronds terminal, swollen at the base, and indistinctly 
articulated with a fleshy and globose rhizome. This species has been 
recently introduced to the Uoyul Botanic Garden, Kcw. 



/•Vf/. 92. 







UrODIUM, J. Smith (Marattia, sp. of .^tt^//(ws).-~Namc derived from 
the (2 reek eu, well, and poxts^ a foot ; alluding to the very evident 
foot-stalk that sustains each sporo-case. 

Sporc-cases large, oblong, multilocular, seated on a slender pedicel, 
becoming longitudinally bivalvcd ; each valve laterally connate, contain- 
ing five to eight cells ; each cell opening by a vertical slit on the inside. 
SporangiferouB receptacle medial. Veins simple or forked, free. Fronds 
tripinnatc, throe to four feet long. Khizome thick, fleshy, subglobose, 
or by age becoming rather erect. — This genus contains a solitary species, 
native of South America, which has been separated from Marattia in 
c<iuBoqucnce of its spore-rascs being stipitate ; it is of a rather fragile nature, and not very common in cultivation. 
Fig. 93 represents a .•nnall portion of X Kautjimii (nat. size), with a spore-case (magn.) 
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1. Jb. J. Smith (Marattia ulata, Raddi ; M. KaulfuBsii, Kunze ; M. IroviH, Knufftm ). — An orna- 

montol evergreen stove Fern, froyi Brazil. Fronds glabrous, triangular, tbrcc-brancbed, grass green, from three 
to four feet high ; branches tripinimte ; ultimate pinnules ovate or oblong obtuse, sessile membranous, pinnatifid, 
obliquely truncate at the base, and obtusely lobed at the margin. Midrib of pinius and pinnules winged through- 
out. Stipes roundish, about half tlio length of the frond, and, as well as the pinnae, swollen at the base and 
indistinctly articulated. 



^ NfJTOVTEUIS, JToffman , — Named from a vessel, and piertsy a fom; alluding to the formation of tliO 

M sori. 

Sori linear, continuous, compound, submarginal. Spore-cases obovate 
sessile emarginate, laterally coniluent, and definitely arranged in two opposite 
scries ; each series containing from five to seven distinct entire cells ; each 
(‘cU opeiiirig by a vertical slit internally. Sporangiferous receptacle medial. 
Veins simple or forked, free. Fronds large, stipitatc, hi-tripinnate, from 
six to ten feet long. Bhizumc large, fleshy, suhglohosc. — Only a solitary 
siiecies of this genus is at present in cultivation ; it is one of the most robust- 
growing of herbaceous Ferns, and so precisely coincides with Marattia, in 
(ispcct, habit, and venation, and in the circumscription of the fhmds, that it 
cannot be det<?rmined with certainty even by the best ptcridologists, except 
by the aid of the fructification. The geograjdiical distribution of plants is 
frequently found to bo a valuable auxiliary in the determination of genera 
or sp<icicB ; and so in the present instance, whilst Angioptcris is confined to 
the East Indies, no species of Marattia, according to Dr. Wallich, has been 
de.tcctod there ; though one if not two species arc found in the islands 
of Mauritius and Bourlwin. The 
genua is readily known when in 
fructification by the sporc-cascs 
being definitely disposed in two 
opiiosito rows, each row laterally 
confluent, each spore-case distinct, 
nn<l opening with a vertical slit on 
the inside. Fig. 94 represents a 
pinruile of A. evecta (med. size), and 
a sorus (niagii.) 

1. A. httpi/olWy Orevillo et 
Hooker^ (.i. evecto, Hurt ) — An 
oniamentul evergreen stove Fern, 
from Ceylon. Fronds glabrous, 
bi-tripinnato, from six to ton feet 
high, deep olive green ; pinnules lanccolate-pctiolatc, five to ton inches 
long, coriaia;ou'«, sbiniug, serrate at the apex, roundish or obliquely 
truncate at the base, and finely orenatc-aerrate at the margin. Stipes 
terete, three to four feet long, very stout, and scattered over with woolly 
Bcali^R, especially when young. Both stipes, pinnae, and pinnules are 
sw'ollcn at the base, and indistinctly articulated. Midrib of pinna; mar- 
ginate, or slightly winged. This plant was introduced to Kewin 181o. 
and has been recently imported, by Messrs. Itollisson of Tooting, from 
Java. 


]|AN..'EA, Shiith . — Name commemorative of Pierre M. Dana, a writer 
on the plants of Piedmont. 

Spore-cases linoor, bisorial, muUiloculnr, each cell opening by a 
circular pore. Sporangiferous receptacle occupying nearly the whole 
length of the venules. Veins forked ; venules direct, parallel, arcuate on 
their apices, whore they anastomose with a cartilaginous margin. Fronds 
of two kinds, sterile and fertile, simple or pinnate, from one to threefoet 
long ; pinnae lanceolate, entire or serrate on the margin. Fertile fronds 
usually contracted, and densely sporangiferous throughout the under sur- 
face. Bhizome thick, fleshy, documhent, and creeping. — Two or three 
minor characteristics exhibited by this genus serve to distinguish it from 
the other portion of Marattiaceac, namely, the curved vonulos anastomos- 
ing with the cartilaginous margin, and the decumbent rhizome. The essential oharaotsr, howevpr, ciinsists in the 
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compact linear Bpore-cases opening by two rows of pores. It is one of the most distinct of genera- “ .lu contains 
but a few species, which are natives of the AVest India Islands, and South America ; they are very scarce in 
cultivation, though oftentimes introduced, being difficult to establish. Fig. 95 represents a pinna of a sterile and 
fertile frond of I>. nodana (nat. size), with part of a spore-case (magn.) 

1. i). nodosa^ Smith. — An evergreen stove Fcm, from Jamaica. Fronds glabrous, somewhat triangular, two 
to three feet high, pinnate, deep shining green ; piiintc oblong-lanceolate, pctiolate, coriaceous, unequal or cuneato 
at tlic base, subentirc at the margin. Kachis winged, knotty. Stipes half the length of the frond, swollen at 
the base, and covered with small scales. Fronds lateral, indistinctly articulated with a thick decumbent rhizome. 
This plant is very scarce in cultivation, and has not yet produced fructification. 


Oi*iiio<ii.ossAri'.r. 

According to the strict principles of the classification of cryptogamous plants, this small group is excluded 
from among true Ferns, in consequence of having a straight vernation. It contains three genera, and about 
twenty species, which are very widely distributed throughout both hemispheres. They arc of a rather suc- 
culent nature, with thick roots, the fronds usually bipartite, their sporc-cascs large, roundish or siibglo- 
bosc, sessile, opaque, unilocular, without a ring or cellular reticulation, bivalvcd, and opening by a transverse 
fissure. 


B OTRYCHIUM, Siwartz . — Name derived from bniryx^ a bunch ; alluding to the form of the fertile portion of 
the frond, which somewhat resembles a cluster. 

Sporo-cttses sessile globose, distinct and unilocular, bivalved, of a Icntlicry texture, opening transversely. 
Fronds usually two-branched ; fertile branch erect, contracted, constituting a compound sporangiferouH unilaleral 
panicle. Veins simple or forked, radiating; venules direct, free. Fronds solitary, stipilatc, from a few indies 
to two feet high, hi- or tripartite ; sterile brunch spreading, 
pinnate or bi-tripinnntc, and shorter than the fertile one. 

Stipes covered at the base with membranous scales. Khizomo 
fasciculate. — In aspect and habit the species of this genus 
have a groat similarity to Aneiinia, sterile and fertile branches 
being united on the same frond. About ten or twelve species 

of Botrychium are described : those arc all terrestrial, and are ^ 

chiefly found inhabiting extra-tropical countries, one species 

being indigenous to Britain. They arc known by Ibrir com- - ^ 

pound solitary fronds, which are rather fleshy, and by their 
spore-cases being without a ring, or reticulation. Fig, 

90 represents a irond of li. lunarioidcsj of veiy small 

1. Ji. Lunar lay Swartz. -A hanly deciduous species, indi- 
gonoiiB to Britain, and found throughout Europe and North 
America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, hi- or tripartite, three to V v V. 
ten inches high, glaucous green. Sterile branch pinnate; rv/X I 1 

pinnm lunate or flabcUiform, crenatc on the margin. Fertile '^ \ f I }r' I r 

branch erect, contracted, bipinnatifid, with the sporo-cases \ /a / \ ^ 

crowded on the margin. Fronds terminal, with membranous ^ V ^ i' 

sheaths at their base, in which they are inclosed during the ^ \ 

state of hybernation. V 

2. JB. -lumrioidesy Swartz. — A half-hardy, or frame specii'S, 
from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, one to ono \ 

and It half feet high, dull green. Sterile portion bipartite, J I ***% 

branches bipinnatifid, with oblong or flabellato segments, u 

crenate on the margin. Fertile branch erect, paniculate, and 

much longer than the sterile ono; sporc-cascs crowded on ' 

the margin. Fronds divided below the middle of the \ V 

J?. disaecimuy Muhlenberg. — A half-hardy or frame vTlIm 

spcctoB, from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, 

about a foot high, roddish-green. Sterile portion tripartite, Y 

branches bi-tri-pinnatifid, ultimate divisions small, flabellate- \\ 

multipartite, with linear dentate or bidentato segments. Fer- JVg. 9fl. 

t^e branch erect, paniculate, longer than the sterile ono; spore-cases crowded. Fronds divided below the middle 
of the stipes. 




Fronds divided below the middle 












hecjonia pkestoniensis. 


^rillOGLOSSUM, Linnma . — Namo derived from ophi$^ a serpenti and gloMa^ a tongue; from the spike of 
^ fructification somewhat resembling the tongue of a serpent. 

k /\ Spore -coses sessile^ roundish, coriacaous, unilocular, opaque, bivalved, 

/(/ )\ opening tronsveraely, arranged in two parallel rows, forming a simple, 

compact, pcdiccllalo, connate spike. Sterile portion spreading, ovate-lanceo- 
/A^\ kKX late, and usually shorter than the fertile portion. Venation uniform. 

reticulated, forming elongated areoles. Fronds stipitate, simple, from a 
CM inches to about a foot high, ovate-laimcolatc, or linear and forked. — 

V / T ; ' species belonging to this genus, which is rather extensive, 

tt) remain to be introduced; tlioy are terrestrial or epiphytal, and have a 

V J I /(|\ I ' / M j very extonsive geographical range, one species only being found in Britain* 

\ v\ // 1 ^ / iJ represents a frond of 0 , vulgatum (nat. size), with a fertile portion 

v\\ / wV’V/ !• (““B")- 

U'A niKWJiH/mi „ 1. 0 . xulgatum^ Linnseus. — A deciduous hardy species, indigenous to 
' ‘//r common in Europe, and said to ho found in Africa and 

V J. / I ' ) ' 1 1 ' v' I America. Fronds simple, glabrous, solitary, from three inches to 

]!'! " ■/' //’/ '''y| tt fi>ot long, of a deep green; sterile portion entire, ovate-lanceolate, 

X\i /I ' i •' i '• / ' / fertile linear, pedicellate, erect, forming a caulinc spike. Fronds 

|/j terminal. Rhizome with thick roots. 

* ! ^ ' f / In / ' ' /''/ / cultivation of the Ophioglossum has been often thought to bo 

l) ! VV I ' .''7 diflicult. The jdanl has, indeed, a peculiar mode of growth; one or 

1 : ■’ V ' • / ' . ' ' // more of the stiff coarse fibres, which appear like a .spreading tuft of 

I* V'!'V'' 7 T' ' roots, becoming a runner, and organizing a bud at its extremity, from 

li'' 'r I - which a young x>lant w produced. These root-fibres, with their matured 

W'*' ‘ V\‘ 'f i ' buds, should be taken up just as the foliage is decaying, and so caro- 
\\ J fully that they may not he at all broken; and they may then be trons- 

V ' ■ V vi planted with success. They like a close, heaiy, loamy soil, rather damp 

V ’ ' ' ' " M otherwise, and potted in rich soil, and kept in a cold close frame. 

XOm ' them succeed w'cU in the atmosphere of London. In 

vVf fi*rnery they must bo planted in a similar soil, and the 

Vvl O to situation must be ono that is not liable to become much affected by 

Vm ^^4 r ' 

VI T\ The llotn'chiums are very similar to tho Ophioglossums in their habit 

U ^ \ of growth ; and w'c have succeeded in cultivating them on a similar 

\\ ^ plant. Only, instead of a heavy loamy .soil, we find them flourish best 

7,7^. 97. in soft, unctuou.s, peaty soil, not too retentive of moisture. They do not 

like to bo keiit quite so moist as the Ophioglossums. 
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BEGONIA PKKSTONIKNSIS.* 

f llE original species of Begonia which have found their way into our gardens, furnish a group of 
plants which have generally had many admirers, on account either of the brilliant colour and 
profusion of their flowers, or their singular and elegant foliage, or of some peculiar and grotesque 
habit of growth ; or pcrha];)s, above all, by reason of the facility with which they are cultivated in a 
moderately wonn temperature. Latterly the skill of cultivators has called into existence some hybrid 
funns, which, uniting the desirable qualities of more than ono species, are so much more desirable, in 
au ornamental point of view, than either parent, and indicate tlje probability of Jlegonias soon 
becoming ns popular as Achimenas and Gloxinias have already become. Our present subject is 
one of thcHO hybrids, and one which justifies such anticipations. It was raised in the garden of 
E. 1 .. Betts, E.sq., of Preston Ilall, near Viylesford, in Kent; and Mr. T. Frost, Mr. Betts's gardener, 
states that it was obtained by crossing B, cinnaharina with B, nitiduy^ which latter has imx>arted to it 

• B. (Dlploclinium) preitonimsis (hyb : 9 cinnabarina, nitlda) ; atema brancherl flcxuoae ; leavea obliquely ovntc-iicumi- 
iitttc, ainuatc-lobccl, doubly aovrute, with acuttcred ha ra on the upper aurfaco and on the riba bi’neath ; atipulea trlangular-laneco- 
hvle; flowera in trichotonioua axillary cymes, podiclea longer than the lea vw, hracla ovate, sharply toothed ; male flowers foiir- 
pctulled, female llvo-petallcd ; ovary roundish triquetrous, two of the angles verj* luirrowly winged, tho third with a largo triangular 
projecting wing ; placentae “double.” (? 9 rubra, g cinnabarina.) — M. 

+ It has been suggested to us, that thia Begonia ?s not a seedling from (‘infinhariiia^ but from fertilized wltti that 

species ; and tltia origiti npi>oura by no moans improbable. It is possible the raiser’s memoranda may have been in oonfasion. 
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a freo-flowering and shrubby habit, whilst it retains nearly the foliage and blossoms of the tuberous 
annual-stemmed female parent. This combination has produced what is probably tho handsomest 
Begonia to be found in cultivation : certainly it is a most beautiful and brilliant thing. We owe to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pinco, and Co., of Exeter, (who possess, we believe the entire stock,) the opportu- 
nity of figuring it, from fine flowering branches communicated a few weeks since. It appears to 
bloom chiefly in autumn, and continues some time in beauty. The original plant was exhibited last 
October, at the meeting of tho Horticultural Society, in Kegcnt Street, and it was then greatly 
admired. . 

Tho stems of Begonia ^reetoniemie ore round, smooth, flexuose, and branched, tinged, in tlie 
younger parts, with red. On these the leaves are borne alternately on hairy petioles which arc 
about an inch long, and have triangular-lanceolate stipules at their base. The leaves are obliquely 
ovate-acuminate, sb'ghtly siuuate-lobed and |doubly serrated with rose-coloured cuspidate teeth. The 
upper surface is scattered over with short hairs, which occur more numerously on the ribs beneath. 
Tho flowers, of a brilliant orange-scarlet, and sweet-scented, come in trichotomous cymes from tho 
axils of the leaves, the peduncles being longer than the leaves, and furnished at its forkings, and ut 
the base of tho pedicels, with loundish-ovate, sharply and finely-toothed bracts, which, us well as the 
peduncles, pedicels, and ovaries, 01*0 coloured red. The mule flowers consist of four spreading x^etals, 
the two outer of which ore ohlong-obovate, much larger than (more than twice the size of) the obovate 
W'edge'Shaped inner petals, and of a dense tuft of orange-coloured stamens. They are deep orange-red, 
and measure an inch and a haK in diameter. The female flow'ers arc smaller than the males, of tho 
same colour, and have five petals, three of w'hich are smaller than the others. Tiic ovary is roundihli- 
triquetrouB, having two of its angles very narrowly winged; the other angle bears a largo and soini'whut 
triangular wing. The placentas are double, not irregularly lobed, as in i/. cinnaharina ; it is there- 
fore a Diploclinium, not a Platyclinium.^ Messrs. liucombe & Co. speak of the jdant as of a neat and 
dwarf habit, and very profuse in flowering, which tlio specimen exhibited last year in Jtegenl Stri ct 
evidenced ; they also state that it requires only greenhouse treatment, and is as fragrant as any of the 
tea-scented Roses. 

Most of the Begonias thrive best in a shady house, kept at a temperature intermediate between that 
of a stove and greenhouse ; and we imagine the present to be no cxeex)tiou, though, from the season 
of its blooming, it would doubtless flower readily in a W’arm greenhouse. They prefer u rothcr light 
soil, composed of equal parts sandy loam and leaf-mould, with sand added, and xflciity of drainage. 
They may be grown to perfection in a pit, kept rather close and shaded, and at a temi)eraturc of from 
65*' to 60**. Cuttings, when those arc aflbrdcd, offer the best mode of propagation. They grow readily 
planted in rather sandy soil, and placed in such a pit as that jv^^t mentioned. To grow a specimen, 
a healthy free-rooted cutting should be selected, and kept shifted on as it advances ; and the points of 
its shoots should be continually nipped off as soon as they have formed three or four leaves. As the 
I^gonias grow in such a situation through the winter, a cutting selected then, and grown on in this 
way until the next autumn, would form a large full-branched mass, and might be expected to bloom 
finely, if stoppling the shoots were desisted from shortly after midsummer. As soon as the flowers were 
beginning to develope, it might be removed to a close warm greenhouse ; but there must be no sudden 
transition &om hot to cold, or from shade to full sunlight, or from moisture to drought, or the blossom- 
buds would probably be cast offl — T. M. 


Mm (®BTlifn 


Lontcisha FRAOBANTI8S1MA. LindUy. Most fragrant Honeysuckle. — Order Caprifoliacero (Caprifoil tribe). — A 
hardy sub-evergreen shrul^ with oblong acttto leaves, and white flowers exceedingly fragrant, combining the 
richness of the perfume of Orange blossoms with the delicious sweetness of Honeysuckle. A native of China. 
Tho flowers appear in spring with the earliest development of the leaves. 

I.OABA nicOLOu, KlotAich. Two-coloured I^oasa. — Order lioasaccco (Loosad tribe). — An annual, w'ith twice 

* See Gard, Mug, BoU^ ii. 153. 
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pinnatcly cut leaves, and white flowers with a crown of scarlet scales. It was hrout^ht to Borliu from Central 
America, by M. Warezewitz. 

Ohiuxanthus uetosub, Lindky* Retuse-lcaved Chionanthus. — Order Oleacoco (Olivewort tribe). — A hardy 
deciduous slirub, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. The loaves are long-stalked, obovate, notched out at 
the end, downy beneath. The flowers come in slender, terminal, somewhat whorlod, panicles, and are pure 
white of no beauty, but deliciously fragrant. It was found by Mr. Fortune in a garden near Foo-chow-foo, on 
the river Min. 

UYTi]>ui>KYiii.i;if lluMBOLDTii, KlotzBch. Ilumboldt's llytidophyllum.^ — Order GesneraceeQ (Gesnerad tribe). — 
A half shrubby stove plant, growing three feet high, with oblique oblong leaves and few-flowered corymbs of 
ilowers, two inches long, greenish, spotted with purple. From Central America, and introduced by M. Wareze- 
witz, who called it Gcsnvra Jlumholdtii. 

Kytidophyllum TioiiiniA, Klotzsch, Spotted Ilytidophyllum. — Order Gesneracem (Gesnerad tribe). — A 
climbing half-shrubby btove plant, with oblique elliptic leaves, and bell-shaped pendulous flowers, throe inches 
long, greenish, spotted with purple. This comes from Venezuela, and w^os introduced by M. Moritz. It is the 
Gloxinia Tiyridia of Ohlendorfl'. 


Cestuum Wahczewitzii, Khtzaeh. Warezowitz’s Oestrum. — Order Solanacem (Nightshade tribe). — A hand- 
some greenhouse shrub allied to (J. aarantiaciim. The leaves are oval, shining above, and tapering to each end* 
The flowers are light orange-yellow, their tube about twice as long as the calyx. It is a native of Central 
America, near the volcano of Casthugo, and was called llabroGtamnm aureus by M. Warezewitz. 

Hi:gonia punctata, Linky Klotzsch^ and Otto, Dotted Dogoniu.— Order Bt^goniaccic (Begoniad tribe).- — A 
baudsomc stcmlcss, herbaceous, hothouse pcrcniiial, with large cordate leaves cut into about seven toothed palmate 
lobes, the stalks furrowed, and furnished, just below the blade, with a purple ramontaccous collar. The flowers 
are in panicles, bright rose-colour, with deep red spots outside. It is a native of Mexico, and is cultivated in the 
Berlin gardens. 

JIvNTi.EVA cuEiNA, Lindh'y, Waxy Huntley a. — Order Orchidaocn; (Orchid tribe). — A curious and very beau- 
tiful stove orchid, introduced from Central America, and recently flowered by S. Kucker, Esq. The flowers rise 
singly from tlie base of the leaves ; they arc very fleshy, nearly circular, concave, and about three inches across 
ycUowish white and waxy ; the lip is wore yellow, and has a semicircular rulf of plaits and folds. The column 
is deep violet near the base. 

Maxii.lauia elonuata, Lindley, Elongated Maxillaria. '~Ordcr Orchidacco) (Orchid tribe). — ^A terrestrial hot- 
house Orcliid, with elongate pseudo-bulbs, bearing a couple of lanceolate leaves, and producing dense oblong 
racemes of pale yellow and brown flowers, w'hich do not possess much beauty. It is from Control America, and 
has been introduced by Mr. Skiunor. 

BuiiLiNGToNiA DECouA, Lfimite. Neat Burliugtouia. — Order Orchiduccao (Orchid tribe); Syn. B, amana^ 
Plauchon. — A bcautilul little Brazilian epiphyte, w'lth compressed ovate one-leaved pseudo bulbs, and loose 
racemes of three to live tlow'crs, of w'hich the sepals and petals are small, conuivent, rose-eoloured, spotted with 
red, and tho lip broad, flat, two-lobed, and pure white, w'ith a lucemtcd pinnate, red and speckled appendage on 
cueh side of the base, it was introduced from St. I'aul’s, in Brazil, by M. Libon, tho collector fur M. do Jonghe, 
and flow'cred in May in 1851, with M. Makoy. 

Maxillauta iiEVoiiUTA, Klotssch. Uevolute Maxillaria. — Order Orchidace® (Orchid tribe). — A very pretty 
stove perennial, wnth oblong pseudo-hulb.s an inch long, terminated by one linear ligulato leathery leaf, and pro- 
ducing onc-llowcrcd peduncles. The flowers ai'c golden yellow^, the points of the petals being recurved. It has 
been flowered at h'raukfort, but its native country is not known. 

SorhociiiLus Ottonis, Ktotzsch. Otto’s Scclochilus. —Order Orchidaecro (Orchid tribe). — A neat bulbless stove 
epiphyte, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and radical, somew'hat branched racemes of flowers, which are small, 
yellow, with a few red streaks. A native of Caracicas, and introduced a few yours since to tho Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, where it flow'crs in April. 

Mobmodes Fi.Avii)i'M, IClotzsi’h. Tellowdsh Mormudes. — Order Oiehidaccoo (Orchid tribe). — ^A terrestrial stove 
Orchid, with long cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, bearing Ibaves at its joints. The racemes are fewflow^ered ; the sepals 
arc linoar-lanccolate, grconiBh-ycllow, tho lip obovate, yellowish-white, bent inwards, witli a small point, almost 
entire, w'itli both edges curved back. Introduced to Berlin from Central America. 

Oncidium cuuullatum, Lindley, Hooded Oncid. — Order Orchidacem (Orchid tribe). — A very pretty stove 
epiphyte, w'ith long oval pseudo-bulbs, bearing a pair of ohlong-lanceulatu leaves, and u simple, scarcely panicicd 
raceme of small hut pretty flow'crs ; the sepals and petals are dull rose, and the lip violet, covered over w’ith 
crimson spots. It is from Central America, mi was introduced by Mr. Linden. It was flowered in February 
last at the Fence, Macclesfield. 


Beschouneuja TUCC01DE8, Bindley, Yucca-Ake Beschomcria. Order Amaryllidacc® (Amaryllid tribe). A 
fine half-hardy perennial from Mexico. 1 1 has thick, rigid, broad-lanceolate radical leaves, and produces a scape 
six or seven feci high, bearing a somewhat pauieled raceme of green tube-liko flowers, seated among deep red 
bracts. It has been flowered by tho Hon. W. F. Strangways, in his garden at Abbotsbury. 
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0i>0NT00L088UM Pescatoubi, Linden. Pcscatore's OdontOf;lot. — Order Orcbidaceofe (Ondiid tribe). — One of 
the most beautiful of this fine genua of Orchids. It has ovate two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaves arc strap 
ahnped, shorter than the panicle, which is looae, many-flowered, ond erect. The flowers arc large, with ovate 
oblong sepals, white, with a delicate rosy central bar ; the petals more; ovate and wavy, pure white ; the lip 
heart-shaped, oblong, cuspidate, w'ith a stain of yellow near the base, and a pair of broad, dee]>, lacerated appen- 
dages. The panicle is two feet high and branched. 1 1 ha.M been introduced by M. Linden, from Now Grenada, 
and flowers in April. It is beautifully figured in Paxton's Flower Qardm. 

Meconopsis 'NValliuiiii, IIookei\ Dr. Wallicirs Meconopsis. — Order Papaveracete (Poppy tribe). — A hand- 
some perennial from Sikkim Himalaya, raised in the Iloyul Gardens at Kew. It grows two to three feel high, 
and is everywhere hairy, with long ferruginous setae. The root-leaves are large, lyrate-pinnatifld, those of the 
stem .sessile, oblong pinnatifid. The flowers are large, of a pale blue colour, with a broad ring of orange-coloured 
authors suiTounding the style. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker, and flowered in Juno, 1852. 

Abelia TiiiFLOiiA, P. Promt. Three-flowered Abolia. — Order Cnprifoliacete (Cnpiifoil tribe). — A beautiful 
Indian shrub, growing about three feet high, with slender gi'ayish branehcH, dark green ovato-laneeolate acute 
leaves, fringed with long hairs, and pinkish flowers growing in clusters of ihn'O at the end of shoots ; th(*y are pale 
yellow before expansion, but when open, are white, with the rounded .segments of the limb tinged with rose. The 
flowers are remarkable for the long hairs — as long as the tube of the corolla, which cover the live narrow reddish 
sepals. It flowered at Ghispovin lust J unc, under the care of Mr. Moore, and had been raised live years previously 
from seeds sent by Major Madden from Simlah. It is hardy iu Ireland, but will probably require some protection 
in this country. 

Mohmodes ioneum, Lindky. Piciy Monnodes. — Order Orohidacem (Orchid tribe).— A lino stove epiphyte 
from Central America, introduced by M. Warezowitz. It has a long many-flowered raceme of lai’gc flesh} 
blossoms, of which the sepals and petals are flat, lineai-lauceolate, and chocolate- coloured, and the lip rolled back 
and angular-looking, and of a “ riidi fiery orange browm.” It was flowered by S. llucker, Ksq., of Wandsworth, 
ill January last. 

Po.sociUEttiA IIEVOLOTA, Kees von Esenheck. Kevolutc-leaved Posoqiioria. — Order Cinchonaccaj (C’irn'bonad 
tribe). — A handsome hothouse shrub, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves. The flowiTS grow five or six together 
at the end of the shoots, and are white, with a slender tube four inch(*s long, suddenly expanding into a five-lobed 
limb. It has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch, and flow'crs in spring. 

Diplacus gltjtinosuh ouANDiFMiitPs, I iarge-llowcrcd glutinous I>iplucu.s. - Order Scropbulariacea? (Linuriad 
tribt‘).— This very pretty Diplacus has been figured in Paxton's Flower Garden, under the name above quoted, and 
is, along with D. puniceus, ranked as a variety of glnfinosm. There is, howe\er, this diflerence between them, 
besides size and colour, that whereas, in 1). puniceus as iu J). ylnlhtosm, the tube of the corolla is very slightly 
widened tow^ards the mouth, and the limb is spreading, in the plant under notice that part of tlie corolla above 
the calyx is widened very rapidly into a broad funnel-shaped mouth, tlu' limb, at the same time, being much loss 
spreading. The plant is a shrub, with erect branching Hlem.s, chdhed with a short viscid glandular pubescence. 
I’he leaves are opposite, oblong-lanceolate, narrovred towards the base, where they are slightly eonnute, the 
margins rcvolutc, serrulate in their upper half, the upper surface dark shining green, paler beneath. 'J’he floweis 
are solitary from the axils of the leaves, the pedicels densely glandular-puboseent much shorter than the calyx 
(usually about one-third its length), the calyx is elongate ( 1,5 inches), its tube pentagonal, slightly sw'ollen about 
tbc centre, and terminating in five unequal acuminate leeUi, the upi>er Jiif which is about twice the length of the 
low'er, the surface glandular, here and there a little hairy, the margins of the teeth being fringed with an entangled 
mass of curved hairs, so that the mouth nppcar.s w'oolly. The corolla is large, and of a peculiar delicate tint, 
between nankin and salmon-colour, that part of the tube included in the calyx being very narrow and C 3 dindricHl, 
about a lino in diumotcr and an inch long, the upper part widening rapidly for about an inch, where it is fully 
seven-eighths in diameter ; the limb is about half an iueh long, the lobes broad, oblique, the two upper larger, 
and all cleft down the centre noaily theii' whole depth, so that the limb bocomes almost tcn-lobcd. It w as raised 
from CJaliforniaii seeds, imported last year, and sold by Mr. Duncan Hairs, a seedsman, of London. Our plants, 
at Chelsea, flowered sparingly in the autumn of 1851, and mgre abundantly during the present year. It has been 
exhibited from several collections during the present summer. 
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Dactylicapnos tbolictrifolia, d, 
Bammara obtusa, d, 

Dondrobium albo-sanguincum, d, 
Bendrobium album, d 
Bendrobium bigibbum, d, 
Bendrobium clavatum, d, 
Besfontainoa spiiiosa, d, 

Biobosoma subiuerme, d, /. 
Bictyantbus campanulatus, d.J. 
Dillwynia scubra, d. /. 

Diplocus glutinosus grandifloriis, d, 
Bryandi'a nobilis, d. . 

Echeveriu bractoosa, d» 
Ecbinocactus longibamatus, d» 
Epidendnim replicatuin, d. f. . 
Epidvndnim volutum, d. 
Epidcndruni Wagneri, d. 

Erica Tbomsoiiii, d, /. 

Erica Mouioana, d, f. 

Eucrypbia cordifolia, d. 

Eugenia ugni, d. 

Fagus obliqua, d, 

Fitz-Uoya Patagonico, <?./. 

Gastroiobium Buokleyi, d. /. . 
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Oastrolobium oalydiium, d, /. 
Gastrolobium ouneatum, d,f. , 
Gaatrolobium cupreum, d, . . 
Oastrolobium oyalifolium, d,f. 
Oastrolobium pyramidale, d, f. 
Oastrolobium ^llisonii, d /. 
Oastrolobium velutinum, d, . 
Gaultheria nummularis, d, 

Ooissois racomosa, d, . 

Gesnera purpurea, d. . 

Gladiolus Albicans roseus, d. . 
Gladiolus floribundus supcrbus, d. 
Gladiolus Oandavensis aurantius, d. 
Gladiolus Oandavensis coccinoo-atriiit 
Gladiolus Oandavensis splendens, d. 
Gladiolus Gandavonsis superbus, d. 
Gladiolus Prince Albert,/. 

Gladiolus ramosus superbus, d. 
Gladiolus vornalis spicatus, d» 
Gladiolus Yon Gagom,/. 

Gladiolus Wellington, d. /. 

Golden Drop Ghrjsantbcmuni, /. 
Grammatophyllum speciosum, d. 
Grindilia grandiflora, d. 

Guichonotia macrantha, d. 

llakea myrtoides, d, . 

Hakea scoparia, d» 

Hozacentris Mysorensis, d. 

Hoya Gumingiana, d. 

Huntleya corina, d. 

Hypoxis fiooperii, d. f. 

Ilex leptacantha, d. 

Impatiens comigera, d, 

Impatiens fasciculatn, d, 

Impatiens macropbylln, d. 

Impatiens pulohorrimn, d. 

Ipomma palmnta, d. 

Klugia Notoniaua, d. 

La lluclie Glirysanthcmum, /. 

La Sapajon Ohrysanthcnium,/. 
Ijonnea robinoidcs, d, . 

Lilium slnicum, d, 
liimatodes rosea, <f. 

Linaria reticulata, d, f. 

Lindonbergia urticiofolia, i. 

IjOasa bicolor, d. 

Lomatia ferruginea, d. 

Jjonioera fragrantissima, d^ 
Luauriaga radioaus, d, 

Jiy caste brevispatha, d» 

Lycaste tricolor, d. 

Maclitoranthera tanooetifolia, d. 
Maxillaria elongata, d, 

Maxillaria punotula^, 

MaiuUaria revoluta, d. 

MeaiiAopsU Wallichii, d. 
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Mimosa uraguensis, d, 

Mormodea tlavidum, d. 

Mormodes igneum, d, 

Munronia Javonica, d. f. 

Nympbsea Dovoniensis, d. 

Nymphma olegans, d. 

Nympluna gigantea, d. 

OdontogloSBum anceps, d. 

OdontogloBsum Ehrenbcrgii, d. 

OdontoglosBum Pescatoroi, d. 

Oloaria Guiiniana, d, 

Olearia pannosa, d. 

Oncidium cucullatum, d. 

Oncidium Schlimii, d. 

Passidora alata superba, d. f. 

Passiflora siciyoides, d. 

Poach and Nectarine trees, d. f. 

Podicularis mollis, d. 

Pcntnrhaphia verrucosa, d. 

Pentstemon Gobcoa, d, 

Pcntstcmon baccharifolius, d. 

Pentstemon Wrigbtii, d. 

Pernetta ciliaris, d. 

PhiludelpbuB Satsunii, d. 

Philcsia buxifolia, d, 

Pbyllocactiis spociosissimo-crcnulus, d. 
Pbrynium sanguincum, d, 

Physochlaina grandiflora, d, . 

Pitcairnia Funckiana, d. 

Platycodon chinense, d. 

PodocarpuB nubigena, d. 

^Pompone Ghrysantbomum Asmodio, d. f, 
i<3*ompone Ghrysanthomum La Pygmee, d. f, 
l^ompono Chrysantbemum Modtile, d.f. 
^’ompune Gbrysantbemum Pert’oetum, d,J\ 
jf^Pompono Gbrysantbemum Sacramento, d.f. 
Portulaca Tbollusunii, l^eyszii, d, 

Posoqueria rGYQ]y|ita, d, 

Potcntilla arabigua, d, 

'Pelargonium citriodorum elegantissimum, d.f. 
Pelargonium citriodorum violaceum, d. f 
Pelargonium Gleopatra, d.f , ] 

Pelargonium denticulatum superbum, d.f. 
Pelargonium formosisaimum carnoum, d. f 
Pelargonium odoratissimum punctatuni, d. J. 
’Pelargonium queroifolium roseuni, d.f 
^Pelargonium sidonia variogatum, d.f 

Rhododendron ciliaium, d. 

Rhododendron Lepidoium, mr. ElioagiKiidc's, f 
Rytidophyllum Humboldtii, d. 

Kytidophyllum Oorstedtii, d, 

Kyfidophjllum Tigridia, d. 

Salvia candelabrum, d. 

Saxe-Gothma conspicuu, d, /. . 

Saxiiraga dagcUaris, d. 

Sceloohiliis Ottonis, d. 
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Sikkim RhododendronB, d,f, 
SophronitiB pterooarpa, d. 
Spheeraloea nutanB, d, 
Xg^eBrostcma propinqna, d. 
pprsDa callosa, d, 

StenocarpuB Forsteri, d, 
StrobilantheB auriculatuB, d.f, 
Stylidium amoemun, d, f, 
Stylidium Armerio, d, /. 
Svoinsona OBbomii, d, /. 
Swammordamia glomoraia, d. 

Totrathoca ericosfolia, d.J. 


Aneimia adiantifolia, 
Ancimia cicutaria, 

Aneimia coUina, 

Ancimia tenoUa, 

Aneimia villosa, 
Anoimidioiyon fraxinifolia, 
Anoimidictyon Hnenkei, 
Ancimidictyon Phyllitidis, 
Angioptcris longifulia, 

Botryrhium disseetnm, 
Botrycliium lunaria, 
Botrychium lunarioides, 

Damna nodoao, 

Eupodium EaulfuBsii, 

Crleithonia dicaipa, 

Lygodictyon heterodoxum, 
Tiygodium articulatum, 
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30 

ThymoanihiiB ruHlanB, d. , 

110 

Trichopilia albida, d, . 

135 

Tritoma Rooperii, d,f. 

55 

Tropmolum digitatui^ * . 

14 


no 

Vaocmittm Rolliaonii, d, . . , 

53 

Vanda poduncularis, <7. . . . 

127, 128 

VonailleB Defiance ChiTBanthemum,/. 

57 

Victoria rogia, d. ... . 

65 

Viola pyrolmfolio, <7./. 

56 



Zamia calocoma, <7. . • 

101 

Zamia Skinnori, d. . 
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143 

Lygodium flexuoBum, 

143 

Lygoditun palmatum. 

142 

Lygodium Boandena, 

142 

Lygodium Tonustum, 

142 

Lygodium volubile, 

143 


143 

Marattia alata, . . . . 

143 

Marattia cioutmfolia, . 

147 

Marattia olegann, . . . . 


Marattia elegans 3 erecta. 

148 

MorteiiBia flabollata, 

148 

Mohria Uburif^aga, 

148 



OphiogroBBum vulgatum, 

148 

Oaniunda oinnamomea, 


Onmunda intemipta. 

146 

Osmunda regalis, . . . . 

139 

Sebizma pusilla, .... 

141 

Todea Africana, . . . . 

141 

Todea polluoida, .... 


149 
• 14d 

144, 145 
145 
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57 

^ Epiphtixum Bucklbyi, 

PAOtNO PAOa 

41 

/AmYODALUB PBRBICA FLOUB-BEMIPLENO, 

129 1 

)<E]uoa Mooreana, . 

1 

^OTva Drtjmmonbii, 



97 

^ ThomHonii, . 

. 1 

^BsaoNiA Pkbbtonxsnbih, 



149 

wAIabtrolobiux oombata, 

49 

•Chorozsma nbutosum. 



121 

^ABTBOI.OBinX OTAI.XFOLXUK, 

41 

^Campanula Vidai.ii, 



33 

^ABTBOLOBXUX ITRAinDALE, 

81 

^tolambn Atrxnbxi, 



69 

l^EhbADXOLUB ‘.'—Prince Albert, 

17 

4OTOLAHBN Ijbbbioum, 



69 

a/ Von Gagem, . 

17 

gDuXlfTNlA aCABBA, 



25 

j/ Wellington, 

17 

j^XOHOBtaiA BUBlNXnitB, 
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•Stpoxib Roopbbix, . 

65 

^Epipiiyi.lvm Rollisokii, 





. 41 1 

IIpoxcba palxata, 
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AxKAUA BVnCUL^TA, 
JUxJVWSlA Javaeica, 

l^AAtlFLOBA ALATA 8UPBBBi^ 


ifPaiABoovxvm 


f ACXMO P Aa> 

49 
121 
* 73 


X Oitnodoram elegantissimum, 133 

^ Oitnodoram TiolAoeum, 133 

n OleojMLtra, 133 

vDentioulatum miperbam, 183 

irFomoBiBsimam camoum, 133 

^ Queroifolmm roaeum, 188 

<OdoratiS8iiDum panctatam, 133 

it^Sidonia Tinegatum, 1 33 
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^SlTLIDIUM AkMEBIA, 
^S'EAINSONA OsnOBNlI, 
i/Triioma Koopfrti, 
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, Sacramento, 9 
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CaxoROiARiA Tetragona, 64 

Oiwui dioccdor, 100 

OyoUunen Aikuini, 8^ 

l^endrum replicatam, 76 

BfaoAodendron Lepidotam, iMSF EUeagnoidea, 30 

Sikkim Bkododendrona, 30 

SjbBofallatithas aanculataa 63 

St|tldim& anuBnum, 128 

Talndibeoa encflafolia, 101 
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Aoioia iqaamata, 85 

Anraokeia Oookii, 12 

^ BoronU^ ratoima» 117 

Biotyaathna companulatua, 13 
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Pinna of a storilo frond of Dansa nodosa, 147 

Pinna of Todca Afncana, 1 4 5 

Pinnule of Angioptrn«i cvectii 147 

Pinniik of Lygodium \( niistum, 1 10 

Pinnule of Marattm cicutepfolio, 1 40 

Portion of a fertile iiond of Osmundn iniomipta, 144 
Portion of a fertile panielo of Anoimidictyon 

Ph}llitulis, 14 3 

Portion of a pinna of Morte nsia flabcllatu, 140 

Portion of a stoiilo fioud ot Osmundn intomipto, 141 
Portion of Eupodium Kaulfussii, 1 4(> 

Portion of I ygodietyon hotorodoxum, 141 

Sehizoa pusillo, 142 

SoniB of Angiopterus crectn, 147 

St( nlo pinna ot Anoimu tyon PhiUitidis, 143 
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Aloore Aviary and Bower, 68 


Glared Promenade for Fruitsor Flowers, Section of, 28 
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Slitj^OalMk ooaspiona, 

Viola pyrolmfolift, 
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Pelargonium Grardon, 44 

— ■ Iron Arches in, 46 

Tree Stump propanng for a Bower, 70 

Ditto, more ^vancod, 70 

Warrington Plant Case, 61 
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Aquatic Plant Case, or Parlour Aquanum (Mr 

Warrington's), 6 

Flower Basket, 46 

Orobid BaakotiA 132 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Gh^fiyatiMi of Peooh and Neotame Trees, 124,126 


diuanental Flower Stands, 
Stood ibr 094 Felasgoidiii^ 

-/ 1- ■ .i. k- >■ ■■ . i ... . . 
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pinnatcly cut leaves, and white flowers with a crown of scarlet scales. It was hrout^ht to Berlin from Central 
America, by M. Warezewitz. 

Ohiuxanthus uetosub, Lindky* Itetuse-lcaved Chionanthus. — Order Oleacoco (Olivewort tribe). — A hardy 
deciduous slirub, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. The loaves are long-stalked, obovate, notched out at 
the end, downy beneath. The flowers come in slender, terminal, somewhat whorlod, panicles, and are pure 
white of no beauty, but deliciously fragrant. It was found by Mr. Fortune in a garden near Foo-chow-foo, on 
the river Min. 

UYTi]>ui>KYiii.i;if lluMBOLDTii, Klotzsch. Ilumboldt'B llytidophyllum.^ — Order GesneraceeQ (Gesnerad tribe). — 
A half shrubby stove plant, growing three feet high, with oblique oblong leaves and few-flowered corymbs of 
ilowers, two inches long, greenish, spotted with purple. From Central America, and introduced by M. Wareze- 
witz, who called it Ocsnvra JIumholdtii. 

Kytidophyllum TiQiiiniA, Klotzuch, Spotted Bytidophyllum. — Order Gesneracem (Gesnerad tribe). — A 
climbing half-shrubby btove plant, with oblique elliptic leaves, and bell-shaped pendulous flowers, three inches 
long, greciiish, spotted with purple. This comes from Venezuela, and w^os introduced by M. Moritz. It is the 
Gloxinia Tiyridia of Ohlendorfl'. 


Cestuum Wahczkwitzii, Khtzaeh. Warezowitz’s Oestrum. — Order Solanacem (Nightshade tribe). — A hand- 
some greenhouse shrub allied to C. aarantiaciim. The leaves are oval, shining above, and tapering to each end* 
The flowers are light orange-yellow, their tube about twice as long as the calyx. It is a native of Central 
Aiaorica, near the volcano of Casthugo, and was called llabrotltamnm aureus by M. Warezowitz. 

Bi:gonia punctata, Linky Klotzsch^ and Otto, Dotted Begonia.— Order Bt^goniacem (Begoniad tribe).- — A 
handsome stemioss, herbaceous, hothouse perennial, with large cordate leaves cut into about seven toothed palmate 
lobes, the stalks furrowed, and furnished, just below the blade, with a purple ramontaccous collar. The flowers 
are in panidc.s, bright rose-colour, with deep red spots outside. It is a native of Mexico, and is cultivated in the 
Berlin gardens. 

JIvNTi.EVA OKEINA, Lindky, Waxy Huntley a. — Order Orchidueem (Orchid tribe). — A curious and very beau- 
tiful stove orchid, introduced from Central America, and recently flowered by S. Kucker, Esq. The flowers rise 
singly from tlie base of the leaves ; they arc very fleshy, nearly circular, concave, and about three inches across 
yeUowish white and waxy ; the lip is wore yellow, and has a semicircular rulf of plaits and folds. The column 
is deep violet near the base. 

Maxii.lauia elonuata, Lindley, ElungaU-d Maxillaria. — Order Orchidaccoe (Orchid tribe). — ^A terrestrial hot- 
house Orcliid, with elongate pseudo-bulbs, bearing a couple of lanceolate leaves, and producing dense oblong 
racemes of pale yellow and brown flowers, which do not possess much beauty. It is from Central America, aud 
bos beoii introduced by Mr. Skinner, 

BuiiLiNGToNiA DECouA, Leimite. Neat Burlingiouia. — Order Orchidaccm (Orchid tribe); Syn. B, ameena^ 
Plauchon. — A bcantilul little Broziliau opipliyte, wuth compressed ovate one-leaved pseudo bulbs, and loose 
racemes of three to live flowers, of w'hich the sepals aud petals are small, coiiuivent, rose-eoloured, spotted with 
red, and the lip broad, flat, two-lobed, and pure whiU;, w'ith a lacemted pinnate, red and speckled appendage on 
eaeh side of the base. It was introduced from St. l*aul’s, in Brazil, by M. Libon, the collector fur M. do Jonghe, 
and flow'cred in May in 1851, with M. Makoy. 

Maxillauta iiEVoi.UTA, Klotzsch. Uevolute Maxillaria. — Order Orchidaee® (Orchid tribe). — A very pretty 
stove perennial, wuth oblong pseudo-hulb.s an inch long, terminated by one linear ligulato leathery leaf, and pro- 
ducing one-llowcrod peduncles. The flowers ai’c golden yellow^, the jmints of the petals being recurved. It has 
been flowered at h’raukfort, but its native eountry is not known. 

SernociiiLus Ottonis, Klotzsch. Otto’s Scclochilus. —Order Orchidaeeco (Orchid tribe). — A neat bulbless stove 
epiphyte, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and radical, somew'hat branched racemes of flowers, which are small, 
yellow, with a few red streaks. A native of Carmicas, and introduced a few years since to the Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, where it flow'ers in April. 

Mobmodes Fi.Avii)i'M, Klotzsi’h. Yellowdsh Mormudes. — Order Oiehidaccoo (Orchid tribe). — ^A terrestrial stove 
Orchid, with long cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, bearing Ibaves at its joints. The racemes are fewflow^ered ; the sepals 
arc linear-lanceolate, groonish-ycllow, the lip obovate, yellowish- white, bent inwards, witli a small point, almost 
entire, w'itli both edges (iurved back. Introduced to Berlin from Central America. 

Oncidium cuuullatum, Lindley. Hooded Oncid. — Order Orchidacem (Orchid tribe). — A very pretty stove 
epiphyte, wdth long oval pseudo-bulbs, bearing a pair of ohlong-lanceulatu leaves, and u simple, scarcely panielcd 
raceme of small hut pretty flow'crs ; the sepals and petals arc dull rose, and the lip violet, covered over w’ith 
crimson spots. It is from Central America, and was introduced by Mr. Linden. It was flowered in February 
last at the Fcnco, Macclesfield. 


Beschouneuja TUCC01DE8, LindUy. Yucca-iike Beschomcria. Order Amaryllidaccffi (Amaryllid tribe). A 
fine half-hardy perennial from Mexico. 1 1 has thick, rigid, hroad-lonccolaie radical leaves, and produces a scape 
six or seven feci high, bearing a somewhat pauieled raceme of green tube-like flow'ors, seated among deep red 
bracts. It has been flowered by the Hon. W. F. Strangways, in his garden at Abbotsbury. 
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0i>0NT00L088UM Pescatorei, Linden. Pcscatore's Odontoglot. — Order Orcbidaceofe (Ondiid tribe). — One of 
the most beautiful of this fine genua of Orchids. It has ovate two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaves arc strap 
ahnped, shorter than the panicle, which is loose, many-flowered, and erect. The flowers arc large, with ovate 
oblong sepals, white, with .a delicate rosy central bar ; the petals inortj ovate and wavy, pure white ; the lip 
heart-shaped, oblong, cuspidate, with a stain of yellow near the base, and a pair of broad, dee]>, lacerated appen- 
dages. The panicle is two feet high and branched. 1 1 ha.s been introduced by M. Linden, from Now Grenada, 
and flowers in April. It is beautifully figured in Paxton's Flower Qardon. 

Meconopsis 'NValliuiiii, BooJcei'. Dr. Wallicirs Meconopsis. — Order Papavcracete (Poppy tribe). — A hand- 
some peronnial from Sikkim Himalaya, raised in the Poyal Gardens at Kew. It grows two to three feet high, 
and is everywhere hairy, with long ferruginous setm. The root-loaves are large, lyrato-pinnatitid, those of the 
stem sessile, oblong pinnatifid. The flowers are large, of a pale blue colour, with a broad ring of orange-coloured 
authors suiTounding the style. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker, and flowered in Juno, 18r>2. 

Abelia TiiiFLOiiA, P . Promt . Three-flowered Abelia. — Order Cnprifoliacete (Cnpiifoil tribe). — A beautiful 
Indian shrub, growing about three feet high, with slender gi'ayish branclies, dark green ovate-lanceolate acute 
leaves, fringed with long hairs, and pinkish flowers growing in clusters of three at the end of slioots ; th(‘y are pale 
yellow before expansion, but when open, are white, with the rounded .segments of the limb tinged with rose. The 
flowers arc remarkable for the long hairs — as long as the tube of the corolla, which covtu* the five narrow reddish 
sepals. It flowered at Ghispovin last J unc, under the care of Mr. Moore, and had been raised five years previously 
from seeds sent by Mojor Madden from Simlah. It is hardy iu Ireland, but will probably require some protection 
in this country. 

Mohmodes ioneum, Lindky. Pieiy Mor inodes. — Order Orchidacem (Orchid tribe).— A lino stove epiphyte 
from Central America, introduced by M. Warezewitz. It has a long many-flowered raceme of lai’gc flesh} 
blossoms, of which the sepals and petals are flat, linear-lanceolate, and chocolate- coloured, and the lip rolled back 
and angular-looking, and of a “ ridi fiery orange brown.” It was flowered by S. Uueker, Ksq., of Wandsworth, 
in January last. 

PosouUElilA liEvoi.i)TA, Necs von Esenheck. Tlevolutc-leaved Posoquoria. — Order Cinchonaeeaj (f’irndioiuid 
tribe). — A handsome hothouse shrub, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves. The IIowits grow five or six trigethcr 
at the end of the shoot-s, and are white, with a slender tube four inclu’s long, suddenly expanding into a five-lobed 
limb. It has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch, and flow’crs in spring. 

Diplacus gltjtinosuh 0UANi)iFM)ic.i^s. J ^argc-flowcred glutinous I)iplucu.s. - Order Serophulariacea? (Linariad 
tribt‘). — This very pretty Diplacus has beim figured in Paxton's Flotvei' Garden^ under the name above quoted, and 
is, along with 1 ). punicetis^ ranked as a variety of gluthmiut. There is, however, this diflerence between them, 
besides size and colour, that whereas, in L. punicem as iu J). gUtlhitmtSy the tul>e of the corolla is very slightly 
W'idened tow^ards the mouth, and the limb is spreading, in the plant under notice that part of the corolla above 
the calyx is widened very rapidly into a broad funnel-shaped mouth, tlu‘ limb, at the same time, being much less 
spreading. The plant is a shrub, with erect branching Htems, clothed with a short viscid glandular pubescence. 
"J’he leaves are opposite, obloiig-laneeolato, narrowed towards the base, where they are slightly eoiinute, the 
margins revolute, serrulate in their upper half, the upper surface dark shining green, paler beneath. 'J’he floweis 
are solitary from the axils of the leaves, the pedicels densely glandular-puboseent much shorter than the calyx 
(usually about one-third its length), the calyx is eloiigato (1,5 inches), its tube pentagonal, slightly sw'ollen about 
the centre, and terminating in five unequal acuminate leeUi, the upi»er Jiif w^hich is about twice the length of the 
low'er, the surface glandular, here and there a little hairy, the margins of the teeth being fringed with an entangled 
mass of curved hairs, so that the mouth appeans w'oolly. The corolla is large, and of a peculiar delicate tint, 
between nankin and salmon-colour, that part of the tube included in the calyx being very narrow and C3dindrieul, 
about a lino in diumotcr and an inch long, the upper part widening rapidly for about an inch, where it is fully 
seven-eighths in diameter ; the limb is about half an iuch long, the lobes broad, oblique, the two upper larger, 
and all cleft down the centre neaily theii' whole depth, so that the limb becomes almost tcn-lobed. It w as raised 
from CJaliforniaii seeds, imported last year, and sold by Mr. Duncan Hairs, a seedsman, of London. Our plants, 
at Chelsea, flowered sparingly in the autumn of 1851, and m^rc abundantly during the present year. It has been 
exhibited from several collections during the present summer. 


TUK END. 
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